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EC&M Control dneed1 ORE MOVEMENT 


N HULETT Unloader work, the distance the load 
travels is relatively short (a round trip from boat-to- 
hopper-to-boat requiring as little as 48 seconds time). 
EC&M LINE-ARC Magnetic Contactor Control fulfills 
the requirements of this high speed operation in an 


outstanding manner. 


First, EC&M quick-responding LINE-ARC Magnetic 
Contactors permit almost instantaneous movement of 
the Bucket, Beam or Trolley motions when the operator 
manipulates his Master Switch. This means greater 
maneuverability for ‘‘clean-up’’ as well as faster oper- 
ation for normal unloading. 

Second, the LINE-ARC principle controls the arc so that 
contact-life is materially increased and there is no de- 


structive burning of the arc shields. The result is low 
up-keep cost, due not only to fewer replacements but 


also to less inspection. 


Before purchasing control for ore unloading or ore 
handling machines, we invite your investigation of 
EC&M Magnetic Control which uses the time-saving, 
economically-operating LINE-ARC Contactors. 
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Reversing-plugging, dynamic braking TROLLEY 
Centroller. All controllers operated by 
“short-throw”’’ Masters 


Typical BUCKET-CLOSING Controller of the revers- 
ing-pl Grenmic braking type for 
ulett Unloader 


ZOLLER & MFG. CO. 
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Actual Progress Report on the 
main assembly building of the 
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4500 tons of steel 


Bethlehem’s erection crews have set another record 
in putting up the steelwork for one of the largest 
war plants in the nation, a bomber assembly plant 
covering 47 acres, somewhere in the Southeast. 

The job called for fabricating and erecting the 
steelwork for five separate buildings. The largest 
structure, the main assembly building, is 1020 ft. 
wide by 2000 ft. long. The 28,119 tons cf steel that 
went into this building were put up in 81 working 
days, or 2082 tons per 6-day week. In one week 4500 
tons of steelwork were placed. 

The week-by-week story of the work on this main 
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assembly building is told on the progress 
report above. Note how closely and con- 
sistently the line of actual erection follows 
the line of estimated progress. And how the Bethlehem 
crews, after getting their second wind, got way ahead 
of estimated progress during the latter half of the job. 

This huge bomber assembly plant is one of a large 
number of key war production plants fabricated and 
erected by Bethlehem. All of them have been con- 
structed under full throttle. For a bomber, a tank, 
or a ship today may well be worth ten tomorrow. 
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THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI QHIO U.S.A. 
SHAPERS BRAKES SHEARS 
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1. TIER-LIFT ELECTRIC PLATFORM TRUCK 2. 20-TON CAR HANDLING FOUNDRY FLASKS 3. SPECIAL LARGE CAPACITY CORE-OVEN CAR 





4. 2-TON RUBBER-TIRED PLATFORM TRAILER S. A VETERAN TIER-LIFT ELECTRIC TRUCK 


7. PLATFORM TRAILER WITH STEEL WHEELS 8. LOW-LIFT TRUCK PUSHING PLATFORM CAR 9. TWO 40-TON DOUBLE-TRUCK PLATFORM CARS 


10. LOW-LIFT ELECTRIC PLATFORM TRUCK 11, 5-TON PLATFORM CAR, TIMKEN BEARINGS 12. OPEN FRAME TRAILER, 5000 LBS. CAPACITY 


ANYTHING on WHEELS 


All of these cars, trucks and trailers are serving one manufacturer — an Army-Navy ‘E’ 
plant. All of them were engineered and built by EASTON. Still, they show but a few of 
the hundreds of different types of EASTON handling equipment which are moving the 
materials for War Production. Here is a wealth of ‘know-how’ that makes EASTON 
your material handling headquarters. For information on modern, efficient handling 


methods for all types of raw materials, parts, finished 


products or waste, write to: Engineering Counsel, Easton a fA | T © & 
Car & Construction Company, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
a-1002 INDUSTRIAL CARS 


TRUCK BODIES + TRAILERS 
ELECTRIC LIFT TRUCKS 
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The Answer To the Tardy Soldier 


@ In case you're still wrestling with the tardy soldier 
from last week, give up and get back to work. He 
overstayed his leave 46 2/3 minutes. We finally peeked 
and here’s the answer: In just two hours the minute 
hand would be in the same place as it started and the 
hour hand would have advanced 2/12ths of the way 
around the dial. But the hands had exchanged posi- 
tions which would require travel over 10/12ths of the 
dial for the two hands. The minute hand moves 12 
times faster than the hour hand, so it would go 12/13ths 
of the distance, or 46 2/3 minutes. 
Pay that lady an NE Steel Selector and Handbook! 


Radio Convention 


@ The travel and hotel situation being what it is, con- 
ventions of all kinds are having their troubles, although 
many are registering all-time highs in attendance. But 
in order to keep its members on their jobs in wartime 
production the National Association of Foremen has 
come up with a really new idea for its September get- 
together. 

They will stage the first national convention by radio 
that has ever been held. Throughout the country mem- 
ber clubs of the association will hold local meetings 
at which they will listen to a network program of one 
hour, with speakers of national prominence discussing 
questions of pertinent interest. Then each group will 
proceed with localized discussions by association mem- 
bers and other industrial leaders. 


D’ Guys Who Melt D’ Steel 


@ Our poetry corner has been sagging a bit lately but 
Ernest S. Richardson in the Planning Division of the 
Washington Navy Yard rushed in last week to fill the 
breach with this little tribute to the guys who melt the 
steel: 


On a hot day in mid-summer 

When the temperature starts to soar 

And you know you've finally reached the point 
Where you can stand no more. 

Think nothing of it, Brother, 

"Tho the heat to you is real. 

Let me tell my little story 

"Bout the boys who melt the steel. 


Why, the world’s worst torture chamber 
And the hottest place on earth 

Is that misplaced spot of Hades 

That is called an “open hearth”. 

If you'd know the torture of the damned 
If you'd know how Hell will feel 

Join the guys up on the platform 

Of a furnace full of steel. 


When your body's wet with sweating, 
And your clothes are white with salt, 
When your spirit still is willing 

But your body cries out, “Halt!” 
When you feel that you are blistered 
From your head down to vour heel, 





Then you're in there fighting, Mister, 
"Gainst a furnace full of steel. 


When heat devils start to dancing 

On all objects far and near 

And you'd trade your place in Heaven 
For an ice cold glass of beer. 

When you curse the God that made you 
And gave you such a deal 

Then you know the pain and torture 
Of the guys who melt the steel. 


Yes, I know the job is brutal 
And it isn’t any fun 

But it’s vital to the nation 

As a job that must be done. 

Se go on cool off, Brother, 

And let your blood congeal. 

For today’s just like an ice-box 
To the guys who melt the steel. 


Battleship Tan 


@ The new slogan is “Join the Navy and Get a Sun- 
tan”—at least if you are lucky enough to get on the 
new Battleship, U. S. S. New Jersey. In addition 
to all the instruments of destruction, orders have been 
placed for installation of group solarium type ultraviolet 
ray lamps to be set up below decks for the men who 
would otherwise be denied much of natural benefits of 


sunshine. 


Both U. S. and British submarine crews have for 
some time been provided with ultraviolet irradiation, 
as have workers in many blacked-out British factories 
where it has been found helpful in reducing absentee- 
ism. Similar lamps are also specified for our newest 
aircraft carriers. 


Absent One Day a Month 


@ Speaking of absenteeism, the figures for March, is- 
sued by the National Industrial Conference Board, are 
staggering—43,520,000 man-days; up over four million 
man-days from February, and an average of .9 days for 
each man and 1.3 days for each woman. 


Global Map by Alcoa 


@ We certainly hope the Aluminum Co. of America 
printed up a sufficient supply of their global maps be- 
cause we're sure the demand will be terrific. It would 
be very smart to get your request in right away. 


The Real McCoy 


@ Mr. D. B. McCoy, who as announced in STEEL 
June 28 has been appointed general sales manager of 
the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. writes: 


I am one of your paper's best supporters from the 
standpoint of interest. I think your resume of con- 
ditions in the United States is not approached by 
any other trade paper with which I come in contact. 





office, Cleveland, O., under act of March 8, 1879. 
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Why every company has an obligation 
to make post-war plans now 


Ne people think post-war plan- 
ning now is somehow unpatriotic, 


premature, the wrong use of time. 


The government doesn’t think so. 
They are working on demobilization 
plans, conversion to peace, and yet not 
letting it interfere with prosecution of 
the war. Everyone can and should do 


the same, because... 


What sort of welcome will it be for 
our soldiers if they come home to closed 
factories, with “No Help Wanted” signs 
—factories shut down while they’re 


being converted to peacetime products? 


As part of its post-war program, 
every factory should plan on providing 
as many good jobs as possible for efh- 
cient workmen. To provide good jobs, 


a factory will have to compete success- 


You CAN TuRN IT BETTER. 
FASTER, FOR LESS... 
WITH A 
WARNER &6 SWASEY 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


fully in the peacetime world. To com- 
pete successfully means you must pro- 
vide goods at a cost low enough to 
attract buyers. To keep your costs that 
low means you must provide your 
workmen with every possible means of 
eliminating waste and keeping down 
cost-per-piece. And that means the 


most efficient machine tools possible. 


Plan now, and set aside the dollars, 
for the new Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes and other machine tools you'll 
need to keep your post-war costs low. 
Modern Warker & Swaseys can cut 
turning $%) as much as 50% below 
many old-time rates. That means broader 
markets for your goods; and that means 
you'll provide more post-war jobs. Right 
there is reason enough to do your post- 


war planning now. 
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of the plunger type and is supported by an independent 

pedestal anchored to a concrete foundation. The Clay 
Gun is a self-contained unit consisting of a large clay barrel 
and a plunger actuated by a motor-driven power screw. This 
unit is suspended from a carriage which in turn is supported 
on a pedestal sleeve revolving about a fixed pedestal post. The 
Gun is swung into position on the tapping hole by two inde- 
pendent motions controlled by two separate motor drives. The 
first motion swings the gun carriage about 180° in a horizontal 
plane into position in front of the tapping hole by means of 
a drive on top of the pedestal. The carriage is automatically 
locked to the furnace front in this position by means of a latch. 
The second motion lowers the Gun from a horizontal position 
down into the tapping hole and forces the nozzle into the hole 


Pe BAILEY ELECTRIC PLUNGER CLAY GUN is 


THE CARRIAGE: 


The Carriage, from which the Gun is hung, swings horizon- 
tally about a stationary pedestal post. The Gun is supported 
on the carriage by a large crank arm which extends under the 
barrel to a bearing at about the center of gravity of the Gun. 
The front end of the Gun is supported by a pair of levers 
which are hinged to the front of the carriage near the top. 
These levers also serve as guide levers, which together with 
the rear crank supporting arm determine the path of the nozzle. 
Owing to the particular arrangement of the front levers and 
the crank supporting arm, a straight line motion of the nozzle 
is obtained as it enters and leaves the tapping hole. 

This arrangement of levers also brings the Gun up to a hori- 
zontal position, parallel with the floor when the Gun is in the 
“up” position. The crank supporting arm is fitted to a large 
shaft which operates in bearings mounted in the carriage 
frame. The crank supporting arm and shaft is actuated by a 
gear segment which meshes with a pinion mounted on a worm 
gear unit located on the inside of the carriage frame. This 
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THE BAILEY ELECTRIC PLUNGER CLAY GUN 
FOR BLAST FURNACES 






by means of a powerful drive mounted inside the carriage. The 
power is transmitted through a heavy crank lever which su) - 
ports the Gun. The nose is guided down to the hole by means 
of two suspension levers fastened to the front of the cla, 
barrel. The Gun is held in position on the tapping hole by « 
self-locking worm gear so that it can not back away while the 
plunger pushes the clay into the hole. The plunger is actuated 
by a power screw driven by a motor through a helical gear 
drive. 

The complete equipment has three separate and independent 
motions which are: first, the swinging of the carriage around 
the pedestal and automatically locking it to the furnace front; 
second, the tilting and forcing of the Gun into the hole; third, 
driving the plunger to extrude the clay. Only one motor is 
operated at any one time. 


gear unit is a self-contained, self-locking worm and helical 
gear reducer which not only tilts the Gun into the hole but 
effectually clamps it there due to its powerful action and self- 
locking feature. The complete unit is oil and dust tight and 
is mvuunted in the carriage frame in such a way as to be 
accessible and can be easily removed as a unit. The motor 
for driving this part is mounted in the carriage frame directly 
in front of the gear unit, where it is protected from the heat 
and the splash of cinder or iron. 

The Carriage frame is manufactured into a one piece box 
section by the welding of heavy steel plates and is ruggedly 
designed to withstand severe shock and stresses encountered 
in continuously plugging the tapping hole with blast on the 
furnace. This design of carriage provides a substantial mount- 
ing for handling the Gun, and provides great strength and 
positive action of its tilting and clamping mechanism. An auto- 
matic coupler or latch on the front of the carriage locks the 
Gun carriage to the furnace when the Gun is swung over the 
iron trough. The operation of the coupler itself is automatic 
and the carriage is securely connected to the furnace front 
until released by the Operator after the tapping hole is plugged. 
Only after the carriage is latched to the furnace front, does the 
Operator tilt and force the Gun into the tapping hole. 
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THE BAILEY ELECTRIC PLUNGER CLAY GUN 


| HE PEDESTAL: 


The Pedestal around which the carriage swings is mounted The carriage and pedestal sleeve are swung around the post 
independently of the furnace, leaving the furnace front clear by a motor driven gear unit mounted at the top of the pedestal. 
and free of all obstructions which interfere with tuyere 
changes, work at the tapping hole and the like. The pedestal 
consists of a solid steel post securely anchored to the founda- 
tion. Around this post is a rugged outer sleeve which rotates 







The swinging mechanism consists of a large spur gear keyed 
to the top of the fixed pedestal post, with a mating pinion 
driven by the vertical worm gear shaft. An automatic heavy 







on heavy roller bearings at top and bottom. The carriage is duty clutch is inserted between the pinion and worm gear to 
mounted on the pedestal by means of two trunnions at the protect the drive from heavy overload. This clutch also acts 
lower end of the pedestal sleeve and two adjusting bolts at as a brake by stopping the carriage gradually when the motor 







the upper end. is stopped or suddenly reversed, 














Built under U. S. Patents 


1,780,485 1,726,069 








1,726,070 1,77 





1,852,559 


1,852.5 





1,852,561 1,852 
















1,881,479 989,799 





2,101,306 825,734 







Other Patents Pending 





This Gun will stop the tap- 
ping hole with full wind on the 
furnace at every cast. Contin- 
uous movement of the stock, 
due to the constant wind pres- 
sure, produces a smooth oper- 
ating furnace with a_ steady 
flow of gas to the stoves, fewer 
tuyere changes, less flue dust 
and increased tonnage. 
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TOTAL WEIGHT — CLAY GUN 


24,000 Pounds. 
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THE BAILEY ELECTRIC PLUNGER CLAY GUN 
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THE CLAY GUN: 


The Gun itself, as shown above, is of the Plunger Type, in 
which the plunger is driven by a highly efficient power screw 
and double reduction gear drive, and embodies the principle 
of a rotating screw and traveling nut. The Plunger is a long 
hollow steel casting with a head at each end which maintains 
perfect alignment. The front of the plunger is the extruding 
head which is provided with a removable hardened steel 
wearing ring. The middle section of the plunger provides a 
complete enclosure for the screw and acts as a large oil reser- 
voir, so that the screw always operates in oil assuring constant 
lubrication and at the same time thoroughly protects the screw 
from grit and dirt. The rear of the plunger is provided with 
a long bronze nut for the actuating screw and is arranged so 
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that no clay can get back to the screw shaft. The plunger 
makes a quarter turn spirally as it makes its stroke in order 
to assure free action and to prevent wear from occurring at 
one point. The rear end of the screw is mounted in a self- 
aligning bearing backed by a heavy thrust bearing. An indica- 
tor of the dial type shows the position of the plunger in the 
clay barrel. A high torque 25 H. P. Motor drives the screw 
through heavy double reduction gears running in self-aligning 
roller bearings which are mounted in a compact unit at the 
rear of the Gun. The travel of the plunger is automatically 
stopped at each end of its stroke by limit switches. 

The Gun has a clay barrel capacity of 9.6 cubic feet and its 
powerful plunger drive will develop a clay pressure of 600 
pounds per square inch which assures the maintenance of 
long holes. 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


The Gun is equipped with three motors, each motor having separate and individual 
control. The plunger motor is 25 H. P.; the clamping motor is 25 H. P.; the carriage rotat- 
ing motor is 5 H. P.; alternating current motors 25 or 60 cycle are standard equipment. 


Direct current motors can also be used. 
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* * * * * * * * > 
Just plain “Washburn Quality 
Wire and Flat Strip 


There is no sense in our picturing Tanks—Jeeps— 





* * 












Airplanes and Guns to prove Washburn Wire is doing 















its part to win the war. The folks who know are prov- 
ing it by keeping us on the jump day and night. They 
can depend on it for parts which are vital to make 


these machines tick. 


After the War YOUR peacetime 


product may need it as much 


WASHBURN QUALITY 
has been dependable for 50 years 


WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


WASHBURN 





CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-STRIP-RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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600 ROUNDS-A-MINUTE...per Gun! 


NSIDE this Flying Fortress, the side 

gunner inspects belts which feed up 
to 600 bullets a minute as the big ship 
gets set for a trip over enemy targets. 
For guns like these, the need is abso- 
lutely vital for unlimited amounts of 
ammunition. 

In producing not only the ammuni- 
tion, but guns, planes, ships, tanks, and 
other weapons, war plants everywhere 
are increasing output and lengthening 
cutting-tool life, by using Texaco Cut- 
ing Oils. 

For example, on both a/uminum and 
magnesium, Texaco ALMAG Cutting 
Oil adequately cools and lubricates the 
Cutting tools, prolongs their life, in- 


TEXAC 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE 
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creases Cutting speeds, steps up output. 
ALMAG is transparent, permitting the 
operator to see... and is non-irritating 
to the skin. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many other important fields, a few 
of which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Engineer specializing in 
cutting coolants will gladly cooperate 
in the selection of the most suitable 
lubricants for your equipment. Just 
phone the nearest of more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 48 
States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated and fueled with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 
*More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 
bined. 

* More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


CUTTING, SOLUBLE AND 
HYDRAULIC OIL 


FOR FASTER 
MACHINING 


WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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Save Steel... 








If you use Mounted Wheels 
and Mounted Points... | For complete information about this 
switch to Abrasive Company @ outstanding new development write 
new VICTORY POINTS... for our new bulletin on VICTORY 
and save critical steel for war POINTS, Form ESA-65. 
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production! Their demount- = 
able, replaceable spindles permit quicker changing and greater convenience 
and more accurate work, since the spindle cannot pull loose, twist or turn. 


ABRASIVE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
TACONY & FRALEY STS., PHILADELPHIA. PA. + DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1300 TONS HEADING PRESS ? 


HYDROPRESS . inc. 


NGINEERS CONTRACTORS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS 
DUMPS . ACCUMULATORS 
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in a Recording Pyrometer! 


“Hair-trigger” sensing, quick 
balancing, no dead spots or 
lost motion. It’s the Foxboro 
Potentiometer Recorder! 


Wartime production is furnishing new proof 
that Foxboro Potentiometer Recorders deliver 
the goods, month after month, without shut- 
downs or deviations in accuracy. In many war- 
plants, these better-engineered pyrometers now 
provide 24-hour temperature records so depend- 
able that Army-Navy standards of heat-treating 
can be uniformly fulfilled. 


In toughest service, like this forging fur- 
nace installation, Foxboro Potentiometer 
Recorders give guaranteed accuracy of 
% of 1% of scale range. 


Dependability like this is the sum of exclusive 
refinements in nearly every feature of design 
... hair-trigger sensing of galvanometer deflec- 
tions .. . a balancing device that acts fast 
without fast-driving of mechanisms .. . integral 
mounting of slide-wire centacts and recording 
device . .. galvanometer suspensions that do not 
break ... ball bearings at all important points. 

Write for Bulletin 190-5 containing full details 
of this and other precision-engineered Foxboro 
Potentiometer Instruments. The Foxboro Co., 
118 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 
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LEWIN-MATHES 
ROTATING SHELL BANDS 


and 


SEAMLESS TUBING 


of pure copper or gilding metal 


Our increased capacity enables us to 
fill urgent needs WITHOUT DELAY. 


Ey 


LEWIN-MATHES COMPANY SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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High-Quality 
Electric Furnace Steel 
starts here 





One of the new Heroult electric fur- 
naces now making alloy steel at our 
Duquesne Works. All welded construc- 
tion—equipped with 20-inch graphite 
electrode—the platform attached to 
the shell tilts with the furnace when 
pouring. Novel features that make for 
improved performance include ball and 
roller bearings on electrode arms and 
winches: water-cooled, current-carry- 
ing copper tubing arranged to prevent 
hysteresis and eddy current losses; im- 
proved wedge-type electrode holders. 


ONE AIM... VICTORY... BUY BONDS! 





New, greatly increased 
B Electric Furnace capacity to serve 


the East with quality alloy steels 


MPORTANT to every user of alloy steel in 

the Eastern area is the recent expansion of 
our electric furnace capacity at Duquesne, 
near Pittsburgh. 

Now in operation, this large and thoroughly 
modern plant brings to your very door-step, 
facilities for rolling, annealing and heat-treat- 
ing a complete range of fine electric furnace 
steels in all commercial forms. 

Equipment throughout, from raw materials 
handling to finish processing, embodies the 
most advanced ideas in electric steel produc- 
tion. 

High-efficiency Heroult electric furnaces of 
the very latest type assure top metallurgical 
performance. With capacities ranging from 7 
to 70 tons each, they provide a wide degree of 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 


STEEL 


flexibility to handle both large and small orders. 

Soaking pits are provided with automatic 
combustion control to insure greater uniform- 
ity in heating the steel. A seven-chamber con- 
tinuous annealing and heat-treating furnace, 
automatically controlled, insures superior 
physical properties in the heat-treated prod- 
uct. It is supplemented by batch type furnaces 
for handling larger bar sizes and special heat- 
treating requirements. 

The auxiliary equipment is of the latest, 
most improved design and is adequate to meet 
the many and various needs of the alloy steel 
user. 

Equipment facilities are matched in calibre 
by the skill of experienced mill and metallurgi- 
cal personnel whose constant watchword is 
“Quality First.” 

Now ready to expedite the servicing of your 
wartime needs for electric steels, this new plant 
will, in the future, be ready to serve your 
peacetime requirements—both in small and 
large tonnages—with the same high quality 
for which U-S-S Carilloy Steels are noted. 


CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
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United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Weirton’s ‘DOUBLE CONTROL’ of quality 


betty Stee! 





for the Armed Forces 


Weirton's ‘‘double control’ of quality starts at the very 
first step in the steel-making process—that is, with the 
iron ore. From that point on, the combination of control 
by men and machines maintains quality. Each step is 
under the critical eyes of skilled and experienced men— 
men who have devoted their lives to the art and science 
of better steel-making. 

Coupled with these masters of their craft are che most 
modern—the most advanced—machines and equipment 
that have been developed by and for the steel industry. 

So, at every step, skilled men and the best machinery 


are combined to provide ‘‘double control”’ to all Weirton 
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steel. Every man and woman at Weirton is working to 
see that our Armed Forces get the steel they need to 


speed Victory at the earliest possible moment. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, West Virginia 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE Brakes OF. (i 
V-Belt Wea 


BUY THE BEST BELTS. . 


STRONGER CORDS a You'll find design-against-wear at 
its finest in Texrope Super-7 
V-Belts! 20% more pulling cords — 
each 50% stronger, thanks to the 
New Flexon Process — combat 
stretching, give Super-7’s extra 
power and durability. Cords are 
eased around sheaves on a shock- 
absorbing cushion of special cool- 
running rubber that combats flex- 
ing heat, enemy of V-belts. Tough, 
new Duplex-Sealed cover protects 
inner belt structure. When you do 
need new belts, invest in the best — 
4 Texrope Super-7! 


COOLER-RUNNING CUSHION 


USE THE BEST CARE. . 


Whatever brand of V-belts you are 
now using, you can make them last 
longer by following the tips in Allis- 
Chalmers’ free handbook: Plain 
Facts on Wartime Care of Rubber 
V-Belts.” Typical contents: how 
V-belt anatomy affects mainte- 
nance . . . good rule-of-thumb for 
tension . . . seven dead V-belts and 
what killed them. Packed with 
practical data, fully illustrated, the 
new handbook is specially suited 
for training new men. Tear off the 
coupon below and send for this 
valuable new handbook today! 





oewewar es awen ener es es eee ena 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: 

Yes, I would like to receive free of 
charge a copy of your “Piain Facts 
on Wartime Care of V-Belts”. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


© TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS 


VICTORY PEACE 


(Name) 
i — 
~~ (Company) 


(Street Address) ‘ 


(City and State) A-1605-8 


! 
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eo essential features of 

Duty Tool Grinding Mach 

accuracy, 

than ever befor 

these versatile, 

grinders by newly 

perienced personnel. Even women operators on 
these machines can grind ted carbide 
or high speed steel, straight or CO 

face tools, including thread tools of any an 
thread or pitch, internal or external, and can 
accurately reproduce the desired angles of 
clearances on all the tools. They keep pro- 
duction moving- 


WILLIAM SI 
ILERS & CO 

‘ \ .. LNG eee | 
* .DELPHIA, PA 














"WYote for That Guy? Not on Your Life!” 


“This war's made me think how important 
it is to use your head when you vote. Once, 
they could vote in Germany—but they got 
careless. Now they just say ‘Ja’—or else. 
Knowing who you're voting for is the best 
way to keep little would-be Hitlers from 
getting in the driver's seat over bere!” 
* 7 * 

Our right to vote secretly and without 
fear of reprisal is one of our most 
precious rights as FREE Americans. 
It gives us the power to protect at 
home the very freedoms for which 
we are waging war. 

FREE American business, FREE labor 
and FREE agriculture—working to- 
gether the American way, have built 
within two years a far greater war 
machine than Hitler’s dictatorship 
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and a “super-race” built in ten years. 


American production records have 
been broken. Output has jumped to 
all-time highs. And quality has 
increased. 


We at Republic are turning out more 
and better steel than ever before. 
Because Republic steel makers have 
the ability and increased capacity— 
plus the initiative and will to do more 
that flourish in the hearts of FREE 
men who want to stay FREE. 


The same freedoms that are winning 
the war can build the kind of peace- 
time world that all of us hope for— 
a happy, comfortable, safe world 
where men can live, work, speak and 
worship as they please, secure from 
want and fear. 


And plans are being made for steels 


a 


that will help build a greater future 
in post-war days to come. To vast 
experience already acquired is being 
added new knowledge gained from 
the performance of steels in fighting 
action and in new methods of mass 
production—plus new developments 
from Republic’s increasing research 
—to bring you finer steels than ever 
before. 


Is freedom worth fighting for? Mil- 
lions of the finest of America’s youth 
are betting their lives that it is. Let's 
do our part to help them by betting 
our skill, our time, our dollars on 
freedom, too. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Berger Manufacturing Division . Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division ¢ Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division ©* Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


CARBON, ALLOY AND ENDURO STAINLESS STEELS 


Sheets—Plates—Pipe—Hot Rolled and Cold Drawn Bars 
— Upson Bolts, Nuts and Rivets — Electrunite Tubing 
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“/te General days 
“@ 


LY 
WAR BONDS 


COLD FINISHED BARS ROUND EDGE FLAT WIRE 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL ROUND WIRES 


COLD ROLLED SHIM STEEL 
SHEET STEEL... and TEMPERED DRILL ROD 

and ANNEALED SPRING STEEL STEEL BALLS 
AIRCRAFT STRIP STEEL FEELER GAUGE 


GENERAL STEEL WAREHOUSE CS. 


CHICAGO — 1830 N. KOSTNER AVE.— BELMONT 4266 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
441 Lexington Avenue 5826 Hamilton Avenue 3844 W. Wisconsin Avenue 1280 Amherst Place 
Vanderbilt 6-2750 Kirby 5891 West 3810 Cabany 3397 


Jumediade WAREHOUSE SHIPMENTS 
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A wrench will get it on or off 


GONE FOREVER is the dan- 
gerous, time-wasting method of 


sledging a V-belt sheave off a shaft. 


IF IT’S A WORTHINGTON @B sHEAVE 


Twirl off the pull-up bolts with a socket 
wrench ... Insert two of the bolts into 
the two tapped holes in the rim forcing 


the rim off the tapered hub. 


The Worthington QD Sheave is “‘easy to 
get on, easy to get off... yet always tight 


$9 


on the shaft,’”? a development that will 


help you conserve vital equipment, energy 


and time. 


Investigate the advantages of the QD 
Sheave today. Arrange with the Worth- 
ington authorized Multi-V-Drive dealer 
in your area for a demonstration of the 


patented QD Sheave principle. 


SPLIT HUB for easy mounting or 
removal from the shaft. 


TAPERED FIT between split hub 
and rim for easy mounting or re- 


“OD 


QUICK DETACHABLE 
SHEAVE 


PULL-UP BOLTS which pull the MEMBER 
rim onto tapered split hub for tap- 

ered friction drive assembly and 

positive press fit on the shaft. 


moval of rim from hub. 


TAPPED HOLES IN RIM for using 
pull-up bolts as jack screws to free 
the tapered friction fit when de- 
taching the rim. 


* WORTHINGTON 


COMPLETE 
DRIVES 


MULTI-V- DRIVES 


SHEAVES OR 
BELTS ONLY 


WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORPORATION «+ GENERAL OFFICES: HARRISON, N. J. 








26 LETTERS...500,000 WORDS 


still in the laboratory... 


Consider our alphabet—26 rather 
odd-looking symbols—or the mar- 
velous “building-blocks” from which 
the rich half-million word vocabu- 
lary of our language has been built. 
It all depends on how you look at it. 

Toledo Scale Research, too, started 
with “building-blocks” fully as 
prosaic as the alphabet itself. Man 
has known the basic principles of 
weighing for thousands of years. 
But it was the application of the 
Research Method that has made pos- 
sible the truly amazing advances in 
weight-control and force-measuring. 
Located as they usually are, deep in 
the vital centers of industry, these 
Toledo devices are seldom seen by 


the general public. Yet, they control 
the quality and quantity of almost 
every kind of product ...not only 
the familiar peace-time items... 
but the planes, tanks, engines, and 
munitions so vital to Victory! 
Today, the results of Toledo Re- 
search appear in new and faster ways 
to weigh and classify bullets, meas- 
ure airplane stresses under flight 
conditions, balance and standardize 
propellers, test engine horsepower, 
automatically control chemical 
batching ...count, balance, record 
weight-facts...and in dozens of 
other essential control operations 
unthought of even a few years ago. 
These developments...and the ones 


are impor- 
tant to you, and to industry every- 
where. For they mean that you can 
confidently look to Toledo for the 
greatest fund of practical “know- 
how” for the solution of your weight- 
control problems today...and in the 


days after Victory is won. 


RESEARCH: This 
man, at the control- 
panel, is weighing 9 
different ingredients 
going into 3 furnaces 
of an alloy steel plant 
- GA operation made 
rapid, accurate and 
completely automatic 
by Toledo Scale Elec- 
tric Weight-Control 
... another product of 
Toledo Research. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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Design features like the Westinghouse “De-ion” 


principle of arc extinction are certainly a com- 


mon-sense “must”. And today’s production goals 
need the kind of protection that the Bi-metal 
overload relay can give. The Westinghouse line 
of a-c and d-c motor controls is complete for 
motor types that meet requirements of a wide 


variety of applications. 


So when you need motor controls— write 
“Westinghouse” in the specifications. Then get 
your Westinghouse representative on the phone. 
He'll help you all the way from application to 
installation. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 
J-21270 


me Westin house @ | 


PLEWTS 18 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


mm, MOTORS AND CONTROLS 











/ ARE EASY — 
TO FIND 


HEN you put electrons to work, many “impos- 

sible” tasks become extremely simple. 
So it is in Dynetric Balancing where the stroboglow 
lamp and electron tubes work together to /ocate and 
measure unbalanced forces in high speed rotating 
parts. Dynetric Balancing Machines now do in a few 
seconds what used to take minutes and hours. And 
they do it with a degree of fineness that is not possible 
by any other method. 


Their greater speed and accuracy mean lower cost 
in assuring smoother performance and longer life in 
all kinds of modern precision machinery. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 East Washington Avenue « Madison, 


JRRET LATHES 

















+ AUTOMATIC LATHES - BALANCING MACHINES 


DYNETRIC BALANCING MACHINES 
LOOK AHEAD...KEEP AHEAD... are extremely simple to operate. Their 


WITH GISHOLT IMPROVEMENTS range of application has now been ex- 


tended to cover the balancing of any 
part from 1 ounce to 50 tons. Literature on request. 

















DEEP-THROAT TYPE, 600KVA 


X 


F OR spot-welding of armor-plate assem- 
blies for aircraft, Progressive recommends 
the TEMP-A-TROL* spot welder-the welder 
that “thinks for itself’’. 





Today, already, TEMP-A-TROLS are weld- 
ing armor-plate in production-and heat- 
treating the welds in the same operation. 


Their phenomenal performance is due in 
large part to the thermocouple electrode 
which supplants the usual selective time- 
current controls with automatic tempera- 
ture-controlled operation. 


*Registered Trade Mark 





Ask for Bulletin #301 


PROGRESSIVE WELDER CoO. 


SEAM PRODUCTION & BUTT ... Electric Welding Equipment. . . PORTABLE GUN & PEDESTAL 


STANDARD 200KVA MODEL 3050 E. OUTER DRIVE e DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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Oe Grinding Wheel that Can 


Increase Production on Many Jobs 


‘THE outstanding feature of 

Norton Open Structure 
Grinding Wheels and Seg- 
ments is of course the large 
pore spaces that result in a 
very fast. cool cutting action. 
This means that No. 12 (open) 
structure products are espe- 
cially suitable for jobs that 
require extra heavy stock re- 
moval, or extra coolness of 
cut, or both—such as: 


SURFACE GRINDING 

HOE GRINDING 
FORMED TOOL GRINDING 
GEAR GRINDING 
INTERNAL GRINDING 


This Norton open structure 
wheel is a real production 
booster on many jobs. But it 
is just one of several Norton 
structures available. Let 
Norton engineers study your 
grinding jobs and make sure 
that you are using the most 
suitable wheels in abrasive 
and bond, in grain and grade 
as well as in structure. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 





W-912 
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1 NORTON ABRASIVES _ kK 














After Years of 
Extensive Testi ng F 


NEOCE 
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THE TIC BR/S7 b 
oYN BRUSHES 


Comparable in Quality and Performance to Brushes Made with Pure Natural Bristle 


“Pittsburgh” scientists started their experi- 
ments two years before Pearl Harbor. 
They had instructions to continue their re- 
search work until they had developed syn- 
thetic bristle brushes which would be as 
efficient in performance as those made with 
the best natural bristles. 

After three years, they have succeeded in 
meeting the specifications. As a result, 
“Pittsburgh” now offers America’s first full 
line of synthetic bristle brushes. Repeated 
tests prove that these Neoceta brushes 
compare favorably with any pre-war brush 
you have ever used. 


Eucrything You rbsh for cn 
4 Paint Srushl 


Neoceta brushes are highly practical and 
workable. Examine this bristle under a 
microscope and you will find that its taper 
is very similar to a natural bristle’s. This 
allows paint to flow evenly and brush on 
smoothly. Neoceta brushes hold as much 
or more—paint as pure bristle brushes and 
rival them in durability, spreading ability 
and the character of the film they produce. 
Here, in short, is a product that stands 
squarely on its own merits. 


Hrvatlabllity 


Winning the war comes first! Brushes of 
Neoceta are now available to the Army, 
Navy, or contractors for war materials for 
the Armed Services. 

Bristle brushes, made and distributed in ac- 
cordance with W. P. B. regulations, are also 
still available, with the necessary priority, 
through “Pittsburgh” branches everywhere. 





*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
No. 397,100 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Weoceta brushes are manufactured by the creators of famous Gold Stripe brushes 
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HIS is a carload of castings— pro- 

duced for a new instrument that 
directs anti-aircraft fire with deadly 
accuracy. When enemy planes are ap- 
proaching, this device determines their 
distance and speed—then in 5 seconds, 
performs calculations that would take 
many mathematicians several hours to 
perform. 

The result of these calculations tells 
the gunner the exact moment to fire, 
and gives the precise spot at which 
the fire must be aimed. 


Every part that goes into this anti- 
aircraft director must be absolutely 
true to size, and capable of delivering 
uninterrupted performance. Bronze 
castings, produced centrifugally by 


ALL BRONZES e MONEL 
METAL ¢ ALLOY IRONS 
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Shenango-Penn, answered these 


requirements—as they have for many 
other vital uses where wheels turn or 
where wearing or corrosion exists. 


Engineers who are looking for addi- 
tional facilities to produce bushings, 
bearings, pump and cylinder liners, 
sleeves, etc., will find that Shenango- 
Penn centrifugal casting facilities offer 
a wide range of sizes and a selection of 
ferrous and non-ferrous alloys that 
will meet all army, navy, air corps and 
engineers requirements. For more com- 
plete information, write for Bulletin 
No. 143 today. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


413 West Third Street, Dover, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 








N 194..? M-H/Brown Electronic Record- 
ing and Control Instruments will usher 


in a new era in peacetime production 


In the manufacture of chemicals, petroleum 
products, steels, textiles, rubber, ceramics, 
paper, foods—and other products, M-H 
Brown Electronic Instruments will provide 
a new conception of. greater precision in 


measuring and controlling industrial processes 


We are proud of the M-H/Brown background 


of over 100 years experience in instrument 


Qnstuuments by 


BROWN, 


/N /NDUSTRY 


engineering which pioneered electronic in- 
strumentation. Today these instruments are 
producing the tools of war When peace 
comes they will be available to industry 


M-H/Brown Electrons are coming 


The Brown Instrument Company, 4462 
Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Offices .in all principal cities 119 Peter 
Street, Toronto, Canada—Wadsworth Road, 
England—N ybrokajen 


Perivale, Middlesex, 


Stockholm, Sweden 


and onl by 
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REPORTING NEWS AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 
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Correct Cleaning 
Procedure Important 
in Metal Fabrication 


Toobtain maximum results, the cleaning 
method used for metals should be chosen 
after careful consideration of the material 
to be removed, the equipment available, 
and the degree of cleanliness desired. 


Lubricants made from animal or vege- 
table oils or grease can be removed by a 
saponification process, while unsaponifiable 
mineral oils can be removed by emulsifica- 
tion processes. Dirt particles can be re- 
moved by one of the processes mentioned. 

“Scale from annealing, on the other hand, 
requires acid treatment. 

The following points may prove helpful 
in the selection of cleaners: the cleaner 
should be free rinsing; oils and other ma- 
terials should be removed without darken- 
ing the metal; volatile solvents do not cause 
tarnishing as may result with alkali clean- 
ers, but are more expensive and may not 
leave grease-free surfaces unless carefully 
used; time in alkaline solutions should be 
as short as possible; work should be rinsed, 
preferably twice, after immersion or other 
chemical treatment. 





Brass and copper do not require, and 
should not be subjected to, the strong alka- 
lis used for iron and steel. Solutions that 
are too strongly alkaline may result in 
darkening, thus requiring further treat- 
ment to restore color and luster. 





Memos on Brass—No. 40 


Copper-zinc alloys containing 
more than 80% copper become suit- 
able for spot welding operations with 
the addition of silicon as this ele- 
ment lowers the thermal and elec- 
trical conductivity of such alloys. 














Experience and craftsmanship teamed with mod- 


smash the Axis. When the war ends, Bridgeport’s 
vast resources will be ready to turn to producing 
the copper alloys that will be needed in a greater 
and better peacetime world. 








Physical Properties of Brass 
Excellent for Cupping, Drawing 





Copper-Zinc Alloy Takes Deeper Draw Per Operation 
Than Most Other Metals, Minimizes Punch and Die Wear 





Wrought brass and practically all other 
copper-base alloys are considered among 
the most ductile of the commonly used 
metals and alloys. This property contributes 
to excellent workability, which together 
with the high corrosion resistance and gen- 
eral all-around good physical properties of 
these alloys, explains their wide use in the 
mzss production of metal products for 
peace and war. 

Such good workability is especially im- 
portant in the cupping and drawing of sheet 
brass. Because of a low coefficient of fric- 
tion between brass and steel, properly 
lubricated work does not wear the punches 
and dies as much as when steel instead of 
brass is drawn. Furthermore, brass can 
take a deeper draw per operation than 
most other metals. 


Ductility, Strength Balance 


However, in spite of its fine workability, 
difficulties are encountered occasionally by 
fabricators of brass and copper base alloy 
products. Most of the trouble is encountered 
in the cupping operation when the discs of 
sheet metal are formed into cups. 


When cup breakage occurs, fabricators 
are inclined to report that the metal is too 
hard, too soft, or has hard spots. These 
statements are not always true. A piece of 
sheet metal is too hard when it has low 
ductility. On the other hand, it is too soft 
when it has too much ductility, thereby 
causing it to stretch too quickly and to 
break. It is necessary, therefore, as far as 
the temper of annealed material is con- 
cerned, to get the right balance of tensile 
strength and ductility in order to get the 
maximum draw. 


Thin gauge material, such as .010, will 
give more trouble than heavy gauge ma- 
terial like .040, or some of the heavier 
cartridge case materials, because the cross- 
sectional area of thinner metal is much less 
and naturally weaker. Consequently, the 
pressure exerted against the surface of this 
metal during a normal drawing operation 
by the punch causes a high state of stress 
on the surface of the sheet metal at the 
point of contact. To compensate for this, 
thin gauge metal annealed at a lower 
temperature than that used for heavier 
gauged metal is furnished. The smaller 
grain size results in higher strength with 
very slightly lower ductility. 

In most cases where the fabricator re- 





ports that the material is toe hard, the 
metal has been found to be really too soft. 
This can be readily explained by the fact 
that copper and copper alloys, even those 
that have been lightly annealed and possess 
a fine grain structure and a slightly higher 
tensile strength, show considerable ductility. 


Cups occasionally fracture on the radius 
at the bottom during cupping, during draw- 
ing, or at the finish of the drawing opera- 
tion. Sometimes many good cups are 
obtained and the operator is inclined to 
indicate that the sheet metal has hard 
spots. What actually is happening is that 
the metal is so near the breaking point for 
that particular draw cup, that some cups 
go through well and others do not. 


Lubrication Important 
The present practices in the brass mills 
have been developed to a point so that 
uniformity of temper in any given lot is 
very satisfactory. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the less friction that is developed 
in any given drawing operation, the less 
(Continued on Page 2, Column 2) 








Die friction and pressure pad fric- 
tion must be overcome by punch 
force and punch friction, as shown 
in the drawing above, in order to 
make a cup from a disc of sheet 
metal. As the pressure pad gradually 
releases the metal, it is ironed out 
over the die surface and wrinkling 
is prevented. 

The punch force is transmitted 
largely by pushing against the bot- 
tom of the cup. Roughing the corners 
of the punch keeps the bottom of the 
cup from thinning. If die friction 
and pressure pad friction are so great 
that the resulting tensile load on the 
side wall exceeds the tensile strength 
of the metal, a break will occur. 
The cure is to reduce the die and 
pressure pad frictions to a minimum. 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 
INFLUENCE OF WATER 
COMPOSITION 


It has been known for a long time that 
certain waters when heated will deposit a 
thick mineral scale on the metal surfaces 
with which the water comes into contact. 
The chemical composition of these mineral 
scales varies considerably. The most com- 
mon scale, often found in water heating 
coils, consists essentially of calcium car- 
bonate which is formed by the breakup of 
calcium bicarbonate, Ca(HCO;):, at ele- 
vated temperatures according to the re- 

heat 
action: Ca(HCO;), — CaCO; + H,O + 
CO). 

Since the calcium carbonate (CaCO;) 
which forms is much less soluble than the 
original calcium bicarbonate, it slowly pre- 
cipitates and over a period of time builds 
up a mineral deposit on the metal surfaces. 
Frequently when this reaction occurs con- 
siderable stifling of corrosion takes place. 
Specimens of brass have been examined 
which were so well protected by scales from 
0.0005” to 0.020” in thickness that they 
have resisted corrosion for generations. 

Unfortunately, the build-up of a thick 
mineral scale on the inside of a water heat- 
ing coil, boiler or condenser tube seriously 
interferes with heat transfer. This loss in 
heat transfer results in considerably higher 
temperatures on the metal surfaces facing 
the fire or hot vapors which in turn leads 
to more rapid oxidation of the metal. Such 
failures are described as resulting from 
“overheating” or actual “‘burning.” In this 
instance, direct combination of the metal 
with oxygen occurs according to the re- 
action: 2M + O, — 2MOQO. This takes 
place without the steps involved when 
metals corrode in water solutions. 

The corrosiveness of water depends in a 
complicated manner upon the concentra- 
tion of mineral matter, gases, organic mat- 
ter and debris, some of which are tabulated 
in the box in the next column. 


The sum of all the cations and anions 
gives the total mineral content of the water. 
Space does not permit a detailed discussion 
of the complicated interaction of very many 
of these substances upon the corrosion 
rates of metals. This belongs to the field of 
water chemistry. 

(The influence of water composition 
will be discussed further next month.) 











Brass Cupping, Drawing 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 


difficulty would be experienced with cups 
breaking in drawing. Reduced friction 
would cut down the stress developed against 
the metal surface, which in reality is prob- 
ably the primary cause of this breakage. 
Certain metal surfaces are harsh and resist 
drawing down into the die. Consequently, 
it is necessary to prepare a surface on the 
metal which will take the lubrication pro- 
duced by the fabricator so that a film of oil 
or soap water exists between the surface of 
the die and the metal. It is therefore neces- 
sary that the metal surface be prepared 
satisfactorily to take the lubricant properly 
and wet the surface. Changing the lubri- 
cant to one which has more wetting ability 
without destroying proper lubrication 
may solve breakage in many instances. 

Don’t draw cups too deeply. It is the 
general practice when drawing a cup that 
the height of a draw cup drawn directly 
from sheet metal should not be more than 
80% of the outside diameter of the cup. 
Cups of greater height in respect to the 
diameter can be obtained, but with greater 
difficulty and not without a considerable 
amount of experimenting. 

Another factor which should be con- 
sidered is the matter of tool design. The die 
radius should be relatively large and should 
be polished in the direction of the drawing 
operation, taking care to remove all 
scratches. The holding surface should be 
polished and lapped in the same manner. 
The press should be so adjusted that equal 
pressure is given all sections of the metal 
on the holding surfaces during drawing. 

It is hoped that this article may serve 
to assist fabricators in ordering annealed 
metal and be of benefit in preventing 
metal failures. 








Anions Gases Organic Matter Debris 
OH™ Os Colloids Silt 
COS CO: Phenol Sand 


HCO; HS Coloring Leaves 
matter 


K+ SOT SO: Oils & Fats 
H+(pH)NO; SO; Bacteria 
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Seaweed 
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Fet++ Cr NH: Decomposing Coke 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information 


Unit springs consisting of nine individual 
small springs, each in a brass shell, have been 
developed for cushioning machinery to deaden 
noise and absorb vibration and shock. These 
standard units have a load capacity of 100 
pounds and measure 2% inches by 2 inches 

5% inch. They may be applied singly or in 
blocks and can be designed for curved or 
uneven surfaces to solve special cushioning 
problems. (No. 460) 


A heat treating furnace is offered for gen- 
eral applications which is said to be suitable 
for continuous operating temperatures up to 
2,000° F. It is equipped with a movable load- 
ing platform and features a push-button- 
controlled, motor-operated door, opening and 
closing mechanism. High precision controls 
are claimed to permit accurate temperature 
selection and maintenance. (No. 461) 


An electro-thermostatic flow switch which 
detects the lack of proper cooling water re- 
quired for adequate cooling of Ignitron tubes 
has been put on the market for resistance 
welding and other applications. It is availabie 
in either a 1% gallon or 3% gallon per 
minute size in both a 25 or 50/60 cy 220/440 v 
rating. An autotransformer supplies other 
ratings. (No. 462) 


A safety lifter has been developed for hand- 
ling coils of strip metal and objects of similar 
shape. Adjustable for a wide range of coil 
sizes, this product is described as particularly 
designed for handling coils in a horizontal 
position without first raising the coil. It is 
said to be non-magnetic and usable on any 
crane or hoist. (No. 463) 


An inorganic one-coat finish is offered 
without priority as a protective coating for 
steel, brass and chrome plate which is claimed 
to be remarkably resistant to abrasion, heat 
and corrosion. It is applied by spray, dried for 
five minutes at 210° F., and baked 45 minutes 
at 350° F., after which it is reported to with- 
stand temperatures up to 1000° F. (No. 464) 


A steel type holder for marking has been 
put on the market to stamp identification 
into the ends of round work. It is said that the 
holder can be applied with segment type or 
logo dies from ¥%2 to % inch in type height. 
The type locks into place and can be changed 
after removing a knurled head. (No. 465) 


A cleaning powder is offered for solution 
in water which is said to remove oil, grease, 
drawing compounds, and clean surface oxide 
from copper, aluminum, and nickel. The 
maker says it will also clean galvanized metal 
and is suited to clean steel prior to painting. 
Application can be made in washing ma- 
chines, still dip tanks, and by hand-applied 
brush. (No. 466) 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, a STRIPS— ERono- eS pAore— 
igh-strength bronze 


Brass, ~ oy © Duronze, 


for stamping, deep 
and spinning. 


CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 


For steam surface heat ex- syrsenaberce sina For 
making automatic screw 


lng oil refineries, a process 


industries. chine products. 


trolley, messen- 


COPPER WATER TUBE—For en ass. BRONZE, DURONZE 
plumbing, heating, underground IR 
sawing, forming a : wire and cable. piping. 
WELDING ROD— For repairing DURONZE ALLOYS—High- FARCATING | SERVICE DEPT. 
and = ae. fabricat- strength silicon 


cast iron 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- ing eili 


E — For cap and ‘machine screws, 
saad screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


forcor- —Engineering staff, special equipment 


rosion-resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 


Established 1865 


BRIDGEPORT ; 


“Bridgeport” ™*rine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, **Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
heaters, flues, ducts, ground 


industrial services. 


BRASS 


Note: Bridgeport products are supplied in ac- 
cordance with existing priority regulations. 
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PUNCH Time Clocks 


Get to the heart of the mechanisms that save valuable time 
—and you'll find some type of spring serving efficiently. It 
may be a job of continuous operation—or only occasional 
use—but it’s plenty important that the action, when called 
upon, is certain and satisfactory. Making myriad springs 
for modern mechanisms calls for a thorough understanding of 
the action of various metals under stress. Powering me- 
chanical action is a responsible job—calling for the best 
practices of spring manufacture. 


mae Springs 
ie RCRA) Be 8; oo ee ne eee 0 POWER 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 


BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 
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Associated Componies 


LEE WILSON ENGINEERING CO FLINN & DREFFEIN CO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILb 
THE McKAY MACHINE CO THE HALLDEN MACHINE CO 
eelth ich peek 2. Mel ile) THOMASTON, CONN 
THE WELLMAN SMITH OWEN THE WEAN ENGINEERING CO 
ENGR. CORP., LTO OF CANADA, LTO 
LONDON, ENGLAND HAMILTON, ONT 


Subsidiary Company 
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No, Miss Victory, it wasn’t! 


You're one of thousands of women workers 
who'll never know the drudgery of old- 
fashioned materials handling methods—the 
fatiguing work this job formerly involved. 
, 2! p- .f : FT Your Zip-Lift Hoist was installed to provide 
the simplest, safest way of lifting heavy parts 


HOISTS on and off machine tools. Without it, this 


would be a back-breaking job—that's sure! 





As more and more inexperienced men and 
women take their places in industry, man- 
agement is providing a practical way to 
reduce basic training, to lessen fatigue, and 
speed production through simpler handling 
with the P&H Zip-Lift—the only small hoist 
with full magnetic push-button control. Write 
for literature. 


i 


Available in 250, 500, 1000 and 
2000 Ibs. capacities. Plugs in on 
any standard lighting circuit. 


A new star has been added to 
P&H’s award for excellence in 
war production. 











Yes—you can actually weigh 
Ne adel 


RUST PROTECTION 








It is a basic principle of chemistry that 
the weight or thickness of a properly 
galvanized coating determines the 
amount of rust protection it affords 
. . » Because Hot Dip automatically pro- 
vides a much thicker coating of zinc, 
it inevitably delivers a great deal longer 
period of rust immunity . . . Your own 
metallurgist will tell you that genuine 
Hot Dip Galvanizing gives you the 


galvanizing 


but 
We 





Not just 








most rust protection per dollar of any 
method known to modern science and 
records show that many Hot Dipped 
products are in perfect condition today 
after more than 50 years service under 
the most corrosive conditions .. . 
Know the facts. Write for literature 
. . - American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association, Inc., First National Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


hot-dip GALVANIZING 





“If it carries this seal 
it's a job well done." 






Buy from the qualified members 
listed below and KNOW you are 
getting a genuine HOT-DIP job. 









CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES GALVANIZING CO., HUNTINGTON PARK 
EMSCO DERRICK & EQUIPMENT CO... LOS ANGELES 
JOSLYN CO. OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 
WESTERN GALVANIZING COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 
HUBBARD & CO., CAKLAND 
JOHN FINN METAL WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO GALVANIZING WORKS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 





















CONNECTICUT 
WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & COMPANY, INC., 
MIDDLETOWN 












GEORGIA 
ATLANTIC STEEL CO., ATLANTA 










ILLINOIS 
EQUIPMENT STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
OF UNION ASBESTOS AND RUBBER CO., 
BLUE ISLAND 
JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 
STANDARD GAL VANIZING CO., CHICAGO 










MAINE 
THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO., PORTLAND 
















MARYLAND 
SOUTHERN GALVANIZING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 










MICHIGAN 
RIVERSIDE FOUNDRY & GALVANIZING CO., 
KALAMAZOO 












MINNESOTA 
LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO., MINNEAPOLIS 











MISSOURI 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI ROLLING MILL CORP., ST. LOUIS 













NEW JERSEY 
DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT CO., INC., GARWOOD 
L. 0. KOVEN & BROTHER, INC., JERSEY CITY 
INDEPENDENT GALVANIZING COMPANY, NEWARK 


NEW YORK 
ACME STEEL & MALLEABLE IRON WORKS 
BUFFALO 
BUFFALO GALVANIZING & TINNING WORKS, IN« 
BUFFALO 
THOMAS GREGORY GALVANIZING WORKS 
MASPETH, (N.Y. C 
ATLANTIC STAMPING CO., ROCHESTER 






















OHIO 
THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
THE FANNER MFG. CO., CLEVELAND 
THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO.., 
CLEVELAND 
THE SANITARY TINNING CO., CLEVELAND 
INTERNATIONAL-STACEY CORP., COLUMBUS 
COMMERCIAL METALS TREATING, INC., TOLEDO 





OREGON 
GALVANIZERS, PORTLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LEHIGH STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., ALLENTOWN 
AMERICAN TINNING & GALVANIZING CO., ERIE 
PENN GALVANIZING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
HANLON-GREGORY GALVANIZING CO., PITTSBURGH [7% 
OLIVER IRON & STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


RHODE ISLAND 
JAMES HILL MFG. CO., PROVIDENCE 


WASHINGTON 
ISAACSON IRON WORKS, SEATTLE 


WISCONSIN 
ACME GALVANIZING, INC., MILWAUKEE 






STEEL 


Develop full strength of wire rope up 
to 1% inch in ONE economical fitting 


Get wire-rope-rigged equipment back on the job 
faster .. . release skilled wire rope men for other 
work . by specifying Roebling complete 
SW AGED assemblies that develop 100% of the 
strength of the rope! Convenient—your rope comes 
to you cut to length and fitted on one or both ends, 
all ready to go to work. Economical—you can get 
these assemblies for a lot less than it would cost 
you to splice or socket them on the job. 


Swaged fittings as a means of making wire rope 
connections were popularized by the Aircraft 
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Industry—where speed, uniformity and 
maximum strength factors are so impor- 
tant. Now you can get these same ad- 
vantages for all industrial applications 
where wire rope up to 144” diameter is used. 


For prompt action—write, stating your require- 
ments briefly. Our engineers will make recom- 
mendations on how Roebling Swaged Fittings can 
be used to best advantage—and quote prices and 
delivery without obligation. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 





With ONE die- 


1000 hlanks 
a MINUTE 


Small Parts — 2 to 10 
Pieces Per Stroke 
Production as High 
as 10,000 Parts Per 


A NEW OPERATING PRINCIPLE- 
CONTINUOUS CYCLE OF OPERATION (+ 


A mechanical principle new in press and 
stamping operation gives the FERRACUTE 
SUPER SPEED PUNCHING PRESS its high 
speeds and power beyond its apparent ca- 
pacity. 

The die bed of the SUPER SPEED PRESS 


reciprocates in a horizontal plane, the amount 
of travel approximating the amount of feed 
per piece. The punch member takes its mo- 
tion directly from the crankshaft, the amount 
of stroke being adjustable. This rotary mo- 
tion of the punch face coincides at its lower 
arc with the reciprocating die on its forward 
stroke. Gripped by the stripper, the material 
is held between the punch and die, the whole 
traveling forward horizontally as the punch 
penetrates the work, passes the center point 
and withdraws from the work, the stripper 
clearing the punch. 


The material is fed forward by feed rolls 
controlled directly from the crankshaft 
through a variable speed drive. When less 
than ¥%" feed is required, no feed rolls neces- 
sary. There is no lost motion in recovery, no 
pause or dwell of the punch, no toggle mo- 
tions or knuckle joints. THE FERRACUTE 
SUPER SPEED PUNCH PRESS feeds itself with 
a synchronized motion that definitely assists 
high production speed. 


The FERRACUTE SUPER- SPEED PUNCH 
PRESS is built to the same high standards of 
materials and workmanship that have made 
Ferracute Presses famous. 


ual} SUPER SPEED PUNGH PRESS 


O@ 
10M: 





Yd 
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Punch and die travel with material 





PRODUCTION ECONOMIES 


l Uses your present or any standard dies, com- 
® pound or progressive. 
2 Takes no longer to change dies than conven- 
* tional presses—thus adaptable to long or short 
runs. 
3 Die life increased and regrinding expense re- 
® duced 60 to 80%. 
4 Accuracy in spacing continuously maintained 
® by continuous feed. 
5 Avoidable waste of coil or strip stock reduced 
* to minimum by adjusting feed while press is 
in motion. 
6 Internal expanding brake in each flywheel 
* stops press instantly without shock or strain to 
working parts. 
7 Stacking chutes for blanks can be used. 










SUITABLE APPLICATIONS 


Piercing « « « « « Blanking 
Cut off Progressive Work « « « 
Shallow Forming from coils or 

strip fed «© «© «© «© © © # » 


You are urged to make inquiries now be- 
cause the installation of Ferracute Super 
Speed Presses may mean drastic changes 
in your production schedules and you wil 
undoubtedly wish to use this machine in 
your peacetime production line as well as 
now. 





FERRACUTE MACHINE COMPANY 


Super Speed Press Corporation Division 


BRIDGETON, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Awarded and reawarded 
for proficiency in the 
production of ordnance 
materiel. 
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Giant Aluminum Castings 
9 for War Machines 


“Tt can’t be done” is never the answer 
when cast parts, hitherto considered impos- 
sible, are brought to Howard Foundry. 


Our aluminum division is producing aircraft 


castings up to seven feet in diameter. Too, we 
have made aluminum castings up to twelve feet 
long for other armaments— part of our current 
output of aluminum cast parts for tanks, ships, planes, 


and ordnance. 


At our magnesium and bronze plants, castings for the 

war effort constitute our entire production. Together. 

these three great foundries are pouring an unheard of ton- 
nage to shorten the war. 


For armament today—for utility tomorrow. 


HOWARD FOUNDRY COMPANY ®@ 
4900 Bloomingdale Road Chicago 
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ALUMINUM - BRASS -BRONZE-MAGNESIUM 








NEW PLANT 


ALSO FAST DELIVERY ON 
PLAIN FLAT BROACHES 


In Colonial’s new plant are to be found 
greatly increased facilities for the production 


Le 


of broaching machines and broaches, particu- 
larly for round and plain flat types. As a result | 
we are currently in a position to supply all round 


|| | i 
awa’ 


broaches and plain flat types in a matter of weeks 
instead of months. And this in spite of the fact 
that Colonial's total volume of broaches is vastly 
greater than ever before and quality still higher. 


51TH AN 4, | 
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‘VeRsary— 
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Srwaching Machines Ry Cavachet- Gruaching Equa 
DETROIT 
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Many USFS of cold finished steels 


are finding this new 


Wyckoff weight chart 7#/a@Z/e 
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HERRINGBONE 
GEAR REDUCERS 


Link -Belt herringbone gear 
reducers are made for all- 
around ruggedness, efficient 
high s operation and 
ability to withstand shock 
loads, with quiet operation 
and complete protection 
against dust, dirt and fumes. 
Especially well suited for 
large reductions or increas- 
es in s where space is 
limited. Single, double and 
triple reductions up to 1006 
H, P. Ratios 10:1 to 318:1. 


LINK-BELT. 


44 


MOTORIZED HELICAL 
GEAR REDUCERS 


Link-Belt motorized hel- 
ical gear reducers provide 
unusual compactness, 
simplicity and economy 
in first cost, with high ef- 
ficiency and durability. 
Available in 8 standard 
sizes, double and triple 
reduction types-—-up to 
75 H.P., with standard 
A.G.M.A. output speeds, 
for mounting on wall, 
ceiling or floor. 


WORM GEAR 
REDUCERS 


Link-Belt worm gear re- 
ducers for large ratios and 
flexibility of arr ement 
and where drives of right- 
angle type or other shaft 
combinations in single 
and double reductions are 
required. Horizontal and 
vertical types — adapt- 
able to almost any form 
of speed reduction from 
1100 to 115,000-inch 
pounds torque. Ratios 
354 to 8000 to 1. 


2 


A compact, positive drive arrange- 


ment for live rolls which move steel 
plate through hardening and tem- 
pering furnaces. Consists of Link- 
Belt P.I.V. Gear variable speed units, 
worm gear and motorized helical 
gear speed reducers and Silverlink 
roller chain drives. 


® It’s important in choosing a speed reducer 
to have an experienced organization to call on 
for engineering advice. Because Link-Belt 
does have the experience and because the Link- 
Belt line of speed reducers is so complete, you 
can be certain of unbiased recommendations 
as to type and size and complete performance 
satisfaction when you use Link-Belt speed 
reducers. 


The Link-Belt line includes herringbone 
gear, worm gear and motorized helical gear 
reducers in practically any ratio and size you 
may require—the correct type for every appli- 
cation. Complete data sent on request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Plant, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave.; Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit. Branch offices, warehouses and distributors in 
principal cities. 9220-A 
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Our nation’s plans for victory call for steel and more steel— 
SPEED PRODUCTION WITH PITTSBURGH ROLLS 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS 
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SEAGOING PIPING TAKES AN EXTRA BEATING. Piping 
must be properly engineered and fabricated to withstand 
all the punishment that goes with a high pressure steam 
installation plus the extra shocks of rough seas. 

Grinnell is meeting these and similar extreme demands 
for specially engineered piping systems both afloat and 
ashore. Grinnell plants offer the most modern facilities 
for fabricating the connecting links which convert a 
pile of pipe into a complete piping system for efficient 
FLUID TRANSPORT. 


For new war construction and maintenance and repair 
of existing piping, call Grinnell Company, Inc., Execu- 
tive Offices, Providence, Rhode Island. Plants and offices 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


RINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING iS INVOLVED 


} 
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Tugboat Service Puts Marine Diesels ‘‘Through Their Paces’ 


ArmaSteel* 





There’s not much glamour to the tough little 
tugboats of the harbor fleet, with their 
“bearded” prows and ample beam. Yet in 
those stocky hulls are powerful Diesel en- 
gines, capable of swinging giant ships against 
tide and wind; and on the bridge are tug- 
boat captains whose seamanship is respected 
throughout the maritime world. Twenty-four 
hours a day, tugboats are on the job for the 
Navy and Merchant Marine. 


The use of ArmaSteel in tugboat Diesels rep- 
resents one of many applications for this ver- 
satile metal. Cast to exact specifications, it is 
conserving time and critical materials in the 
manufacture of tanks, trucks, armored cars, 
landing boats, sub-chasers, machine guns and 
carbines... reducing tool wear and increasing 
production on scores of assignments. Make 
use of ArmaSteel in your present operations, 
and keep it in mind for future developments. 


SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


CAST FOR A 





Saginaw, Michigan 


LEADING ROLE IN 











INDUSTRY 




















*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 







HYDRAULIC PRESSURE 


When the highly effective 90-mm. anti-aircraft qun 
swings through an arc and rears its muzzle sky- 
ward, hydraulic pressure provides the motive power 
Many times before that moment, the science of 
a celacl lila Mmalclfelcls ME loMMolalale MM lalel mms liam lalioMm ela iiels 
On the drives and feeds of the machine tools that 
olUli le Mm lilct tome lal SMR Zelaeltl lai delaliae) (Mim delalials)thi= 
Py olelereMelale Mi slacta i tiola Mm aRZelcelllilamciel tll olaslctal mists. Me lal 


gun barrels for quality 


Inallthese applications of hydrau- 
lics, seamless steel tubes serve as 
pressure lines. Under these severe 
conditions, seamless steel tubes 
are proving their superior resist- 


rehalacmioM alslachilelaMmalcicLmelalemctilela © 
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MICHIGAN SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 
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You can buy steel castings to a wide variety of 
specifications, to suit the job, just as easily and as 
accurately as a doctor’s prescription is filled. 

For example, suppose you require a steel that 
will stand up under extremes of pressure and 
temperature. You'll find in the Steel Founders’ 
Specification Chart eleven standard steels that 
meet such conditions—all available in cast form. 

The Specification Chart prepared by the Steel 
Founders’ Society affords you the choice of nearly 
a hundred steels, each designed to provide a com- 
bination of physical properties that will meet 


MODERNIZE AND 


IMPROVE 


el had 
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certain requirements. 

Whatever properties you want—tensile strength, 
rigidity, elasticity, resistance to high temperatures, 
pressures and corrosion, weldability, adaptability 
to various heat treatments—all these may be 
selected over a wide range. And all have been 
tested and proved satisfactory for the work they 
are expected to do. 

A copy of this chart—sent free on request—will 
contribute a new element of sureness to your steel 
casting specifications. The Steel Founders’ Society 
of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Look at that O.D., and you'll 
know why Apex stud setters get into 
hard-to-reach places with such ease 
and precision—even in the hands of 
semi-skilled workers. These simple, 
trim, clean-cut stud setters have small 


body diameters for their capacities. 
They are extremely easy to adjust for 
length of thread on stud and maintain 
proper adjustment in service. Simple 


design plus ample ruggedness and 
toughness make them fine tools for 
either hand or power applications. 
Four different sizes will set studs up 
to 114”. You can get them with Morse 
taper, hexagon, T-handle and male or 
female square drive shanks, or combi- 
nation T-handle with female square 
for use with a torque wrench. Write 
for Bulletin No. 101 for all the facts. 


APEX 


THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Safety Friction Tapping Chucks, Quick Change and Positive Drive Drill Chucks, 

Vertical Float Tapping Chucks, Parallel Floating Tool Holders, Power Bits for Phillips, Slotted 

Head and Clutch Head Screws, Hand Tools for Phillips and Clutch Head Screws, Aircraft Uni- 
versal Joints, Plain and Universal Joint Socket Wrenches. 











Nironite C Rolls 


in four steel plants 


reduced costs 


In four of the Nation’s great steel plants Nironite C 
Rolls, on continuous mills, have established new records 
in finishing flats, small strip bars and hoops. Operating 
men prefer and select them above all others. 

There are reasons. They are high nickel chromium of 
the grain or indefinite chill type. They have increased 
resistance to spalling. They give better finish and greater 
tonnage per grind. Their body structure very closely 
approaches that of true chill and the bodies and centers 
and necks are soft and strong. 

You can get the most for your roll dollar — specify 


Mackintosh-Hemphill Nironite C Rolls. 


. dressing 


Olher: Mackintosh Hemphill 
Products: 


Rolling Machinery . . . Shape Straight- 
eners ... Strip Coilers .. . Shears... 
Levellers ... Pinions . . . Special Equip- 
ment .. . lron-Steel Castings . . . The 
NEW Abramsen Straightener . . . Im- 
proved Johnston Patented Corrugated 
Cinder Pots and Supports . . . Heavy 
Duty Engine Lathes. 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL COMPANY—Pittsburgh and Midland, Pa. 
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TASK- FORCE 


BUILDINGS 


An athletic field ohe month, a completed 
hospital unit the next, thanks to prefabri- 
cation and ease of construction. 


Unloading steel sections for construction of U. S. 


A. EGYPTIAN Specification Finish on Task- Mobile Base Hospital. 
Force housing projects is another recent-example of 

the efficiency of these special finishes. Application 

to the prefabricated steel sections which nest com- 

pactly in ships’ holds to be transformed at the far 

corners into hospitals, mess halls and living quarters 

for our armed forces, demonstrates EGYPTIAN’S 

capacity to “take it.” Speed, and the ability to with- 

stand rough handling and the extremes of heat and 

cold, are prime essentials. Task-Force. buildings moma sew ties ag and “a 
today may be civilian housing tomorrow and the 

manufacturer who is interested in this type of work 


would do well to look into EGYPTIAN FINISHES. 


Our experience in furnishing Specification Finishes 
for wartime needs as well as a knowledge acquired 
during a half century of making industrial finishes 
assures the user of EGYPTIAN the correct finish 
best suited to individual requirements. 


Interior of e hospital building, insulated and 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. comfortable. 
Official U. 8. Navy Photos 


Be THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MANUFACTURING CO. 
of Za ROCKEFELLER CENTER—NEW YORK, 20, N. Y. 
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EGYPTIAN 


Supersiot FINISHES 





DOING TWO VITAL WAR JOBS. . . RUSTLESS is proud that it 
has the facilities and the “know-how” to do two war jobs of singular importance. 
First, we are producing more Stainless Steels than any other plant in the nation. 
That is because we are the only plant whose entire resources are devoted to 
making this one, vital, strategic material and nothing else. Already Stainless 
Steel’s exceptional properties of high tensile strength and remarkable resistance 
to corrosion by heat, acid and rust have made it a must in the production of the 
most vital war equipment. 

Second, the unique RUSTLESS processes are conserving two metals that are 
critically scarce. These metals . . . Chromium and electrolytic Nickel . . . are 
essential, not only for the manufacture of Stainless Steel but for many other 
war requirements as well. RUSTLESS has largely “by-passed” their use by the 
discovery of ways to achieve equal results through the use direct in the furnace 
of ores and through the recovery of stainless steel scrap, both of which are in 
ample supply. 

Thus, RUSTLESS is both Serving and Conserving; two jobs that we will con- 
tinue to do with all our might and with all our resources throughout the war 
and in preparation for the peace to come. 
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CORROSIO RESISTING 
STAIN TEELS 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION . 98 8 BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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For general laboratory and light tool room 
work, the MU-55 Multiple Unit Muffle Fur- 
nace, with controlling pyrometer, provides 
a sturdy small furnace well adapted to 
general service. It is used in many of the 
large steel and other industrial laboratories 
for test heat treatments. Bulletin HD-637 
has all the details — send for your copy. 
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ENGINEERING 
STEELS 


Additions of 10 to 16 per cent manganese to steel 
greatly increase a steel’s resistance to wear, and there- 
by broaden its applications in engineering jobs. These 
manganese steels . . . instead of quickly wearing 
away under conditions combining severe pressure, 
shock, and abrasion . . . will become harder through 
use, and will last longer. 

The ability of high manganese steels to workharden 
serves industry in important and varied applications. 
Manganese steel castings are used for railway frogs 
and crossings, rock-crusher parts, steam-shovel dipper 
teeth, dredge-bucket lips, centrifugal pump parts for 
gravel dredges. The chief application of rolled man- 
ganese steel is in rails used for special service, and for 
light forgings subjected to heavy wear. 

Besides manganese, we produce other ferro-alloys 
and metals . . . such as chromium, silicon, vanadium, 
tungsten, columbium, boron, calcium, and zirconium 
... used in alloy-steel making. We do not make alloy 
steels, but we have over 35 years of experience with 
their development and use. If you have a problem in en eat Oe elt iettthin ol 


the selection or application of an alloy steel, call on us. the strength and wear-resistance of mango- 
nese steels in the blede, in axle and spline 
shafts, steering arms, drive pinions, struc 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS tural ports, gears, and treads. 





Railway crossings, frogs, and rails are made of Dipper bucket teeth are cast of Hadfield steel Jaw crushers used in breaking up rock have 
high manganese steels to withstand the wear that increases in hardness and life-length under wearing parts made of Hadfield steel! because 
and the weight of heavily loaded trains that abrasive wear from gravel and rock in construc- the steel gains longer life from cold working 
can not be delayed for road repairs. tion work. under heavy pressure and severe abrasion. 
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made to measure 
for your individual needs 


@ Every Birdsboro “Special” Roll is individually “tailored” to 
the job it must perform. They are not. made to meet general 
or average conditions. Each is engineered to its specific job 
—its analysis and physicals carefully planned for its purposes. 
That is why Birdsboro “Special” Rolls have such an out- 
standing reputation for giving longer roll life, greater ton- 
nages and more rolling accuracy. If yours is a roll problem, 


it will pay you to consult Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


For blooming mills, billet 
mills, structural mills, bar 
miils, rolling mild, structural 
shell, gun barrel, seamless 
tube and special alloy steels. 
Also for 4-high strip mill 


back-up rolls. 


en 


« BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ROTARY SINTERING KILNS 


PAAR 9 BMG Yeh OTP oe 


lron ore, manganese ore, phosphates of all sizes, flotation 
concentrates and flue dust alone or mixed, can be sintered 
regardless of moisture and carbon content. 


Sintering temperature easily regulated and maintained as 
desired, producing sinter of proper porosity and hardness, 
thus saving blast furnace fuel. 


Materials sintered without fines, eliminating screening and 
rejects. 


Any availeble gas, oil or pulverized solid fuel may be used. 


Low power consumption—7 to 8 kwh per ton of sinter. 


FL. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


42ND STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 














MORE AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES 
FOR ‘A Ont” PRODUCTION 


FOSDICK Hydraulic RADIALS 


As we broaden our fighting fronts around 
the globe, ammunition, small arms, can- 
non and mechanical equipment becomes 
more vital than ever. 

Here a Fosdick Radial is drilling and 
teaming steel castings used in making 
Automatic Screw Machines to help pro- 
duce more of these vital mate- 


rials—faster. 


The wide range of feeds and 


speeds—all controls conveniently Ley 
located on the head—the full 








hydraulic circuit for manipulating controls 
are features that make for ease of operation 


and versatility. 


No matter what your drilling, reaming, fac- 
ing, tapping or boring operation may be, if 


it can be done on a Radial you can do 
it easier, better and at less cost 
on a Fosdick. 


For full details of construction 
and operation ask for Fosdick 


Radial Bulletin R. S. 














GOOD? 


They have to be to get 


where they are! 


In good light or bad. . . operated by 
experienced weighmen or novices 

.. weighing all kinds of commodi- 
ties... Fairbanks Printomatic Scales 
have proved to the world that they 
have what it takes! They eliminate 
human errors, speed up weighing 
operations, and provide a PRINTED 
record showing what was weighed, 
who weighed it, and when. 


Fairbanks Scales have proved their 


{pein | on a roll tape, weigh ticket, or com- 
reliability through their 113 years 


bination of both, or on gummed 
tickets. Adaptation of Fairbanks 
Printomatic Scales to weighing 
problems, simple or complicated, is 
practically unlimited. Why not in- 


of service. Each part, carefully de- 
signed for its specific function and 
built with precision, guarantees your 
incoming, outgoing, and processing 
weight operations. vestigate what these scales can do 

The Printomatic records the cor- _for you? Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
rect weight automatically, prints it 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


* 


Fairbanks Printomatic Conveyor Scale >> 
keeps printed record of piecework in 
foundry. 


4 Fairbanks Printomatics recording 

meat shipments to retailers. Each of 

221 different kinds of meat is given a 

designating number. r 
Fairbanks Coal Mine Car Scale with Fairbanks Portable Dial > 
Printomatic weighs mine cars in mo- Scale with Printomatic weigh- 
tion, protecting employer and miner. ing and printing records of 


meat to retailers. 
# = x me 
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of new industrial South. Page 88 
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TAN) TArcad Grinding 


..-the modern method of 
producing accurate threads 








To the lofi: Ex-Cell-O Style 31 Precision 


Thread Grinder (this is one of nine styles of 
Ex-Cell-O precision thread grinding machines). 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 





2,000,000 TONS OF STEEL: Every 
producer, distributor, fabricator and consumer of 


steel has a big stake in the “Steel for Victory” drive. 
The objective is to get an additional 2,000,000 tons 
of steel out of production or out of other channels 
during the last half of 1943. 


Sponsors of the program look to three sources for 
this additional tonnage—increased output from ex- 
isting facilities, better distribution through a “share 
the steel” campaign and speeding up of the steel 
expansion program so that some facilities will be in 
production ahead of schedule. 

While many steel executives believe the last- 
named expedient offers the best possibilities, it hap- 
pens that the first tangible successes in the drive 
haye come from the “share the steel” campaign. 
During the first few days of the drive scores of steel 
consumers in widely scattered sections of the coun- 
try (p. 72) voluntarily reduced their orders on mill 
books by 75,000 tons. This is only 3.75 per cent 
of the 2,000,000-ton goal, but it is an encouraging 
beginning. 

Getting more output out of existing facilities will 
be difficult because of the necessity of occasionally 
shutting down hard-pressed facilities for repairs. 
More efficient distribution, arising from a better 
balance in inventories among users, has definite pos- 
sibilities as attested by the 75,000 tons already 
saved. Even more promising is speeding of the 
construction program because in some instances the 
delivery of one or more vital pieces of equipment 
may advance the completion date of a furnace or 
mill by precious weeks or months. 

Steel men know that achieving this goal of an ad- 
ditional 2,000,000 tons is a stiff assignment, but the 
industry has licked far more formidable problems. 
This one can be licked. 


FEWER, BUT STRONGER: I spite of 
the impetus of war, there are fewer foundries in the 
United States today than there were two years ago. 
To be exact, the number of casting plants now stands 
at 4802, compared with 4812 in 1941. 

This decrease, as revealed in the 1943-44 edition 
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of Penton’s Foundry List (p. 94), does not mean 
that American foundries are backward in the war 
effort. On the contrary, capacity and production are 
up sharply as a result of war activities. What has 
happened is that numerous small or poorly located 
casting shops have closed down, while fewer but 
much larger plants have been built in response t» 
war demand. 


Steel foundries have received the greatest impetus 
from the war. The number of plants has increased 
in two years from 298 to 334 and since the begin- 
ning of this emergency capacity has more than 
doubled. 


Taking the foundry industry as a whole, the 
marked increase in capacity which is coneentrated 
in fewer but more efficient plants is a sign of strength. 


° ° ° 


POSTWAR PARADISE: 1» reading the 


postwar program drafted by the executive commit- 
tee of the United Automobile Workers—CIO, one 
is struck by its close adherence to the views openly 
or secretly held by the more visionary members of 
the inner circle of new dealers. 


The planks of the program (p. 83) call for union 
labor representation in every conceivable postwar ac- 
tivity of the government; maintenance of labor 
standards during the reconversion period “against 
any attempt .. . to lengthen hours, reduce wages 
or lower living standards; full guarantees to all 
members of the armed forces including a $2500 
‘separation bonus’”; “government or municipal 
ownership and operation of monopolistic industries 
and of industries strategically necessary to the na- 
tional safety”; broad government control of indus- 
trial activities; a huge government construction pro- 
gram involving housing, schools, highways, hospi- 
tals, power projects, etc.; and reduction of the work 
week to 30 hours without reducing wages. 


It is difficult to see how intelligent men sincerely 
interested in the future of the union movement or 
in the future welfare of union members can earn- 
estly support some of the planks of this platform. 
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If most of the plans proposed actually were car- 
ried out, union members in common with all other 
citizens would find themselves living in a nation 
guided by dreamers and ruled by bureaucrats. The 
slavery of the people to these masters would so 
thoroughly impair the profit motive that private en- 
terprise would be destroyed. Collectivism of some 
sort would supplant our capitalistic system and 
unions would lose all of their power to the state. 


A practical postwar plan should provide for work 
and responsibility as well as rewards and benefits. 
The UAW proposal is long on what one receives 
from the pictured postwar paradise but short on 
what one contributes to it. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL? i view of 
the difficulty in maintaining adequate supplies of 
fuel oil in the Atlantic states, many manufacturers 
are being forced to adapt their oil-burning boiler 
plants to the use of coal. The cost of conversion 
is considerable and it is not easy to obtain some of 
the equipment required. Naturally, these handicaps 
raise the question as to whether or not there is an 
acceptable substitute for fuel oil other than coal. 


Preliminary tests ‘indicate that the possibility of 
substituting colloidal fuel for oil should be investi- 
gated thoroughly. The emergency fuel used in these 
tests (p. 98) consisted of a mixture of 40 per cent 
pulverized bituminous coal and 60 per cent No. 6 
(bunker C) fuel oil. It is estimated that if a col- 
loidal fuel of this type can be adapted to oil-burning 
equipment successfully, it will reduce fuel-oil con- 
sumption in boiler plants about a third. 


FIRE POWER IS ANSWER: Fire 


power is a term of great significance in this war. 
It means the weight of ammunition that can be shot 
from a single gun or from all the guns of a fighting 
unit within a specified period of time. 


Two years ago American aircraft—fighters as 
well as bombers (p. 100)—were deficient in fire 
power. Today they have it in abundance and to- 
morrow they will have it far in excess of anything 
the enemy can develop. 


War contractors who have wondered why there 
have been so many changes in aircraft design will 
find part of the answer in fire power. In the race 
to beat the enemy on this score, frequent changes 
in gun mounts, turrets, armor, etc. have been neces- 





sary. The result, as measured in air supremacy all 
over the world, is highly gratifying. 


HECTIC NEW ORLEANS: Those to 


whom the mention of New Orleans brings to mind 
memories of the Mardi Gras, the old Freach quarter 
and Creole cooking will be amazed at the extent 
to which the war has made the city a focal point 
of industrial activity. Today it is an important em- 
barkation port (p. 88), is the center of a sizable 
shipbuilding industry, is in the process of getting 
into production on aircraft and is going ahead by 
leaps and bounds in magnesium, oil, synthetic rub- 
ber and plywood. 

Civic leaders in the Crescent City hope that by 
intelligent planning they can retain a large portion 
of the new facilities after the war has ended. They 
are pointing their efforts toward making New Or- 
leans a principal gateway to South and Central 
American commerce. Andrew Jackson Higgins, who 
is to New Orleans what Henry J. Kaiser is to the 
West Coast, has been building Eureka boats for the 
United States and some of the Allied nations, but 
he envisions the use of these shallow-draft craft in 
opening up the jungles of the Amazon. His plans 
for aircraft are equally spectacular, being centered 
around cargo carriers and helicopters. 

New Orleans unquestionably has become the hub 
of a new and important group of wartime industries. 
It will be interesting to see how its ambitious plans 
for peacetime pan out. 
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TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE? This na- 
tion has done a good job in producing munitions 
but a poor job in producing food. The farm imple- 
ments the farmer’ needs to plow, plant, till and 
harvest are just as important to the production of 
food as machine tools are to the production of muni- 
tions. That is one reason why proper attention to 
the farm machinery requirements for 1944 (p. 67) 
rates high among the domestic problems confront- 
ing Washington today. 
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“Swarf” is the word used in England for all 
the metal cut away by machinists’ tools —turn- 
ings, chips, shavings, etc. There, as in America, 
“swarf” is valuable because it may contain crit- 
ical alloys—alloys that cannot be replaced un- 
less reclaimed, and they cannot be reclaimed 
if “swarf” from various types of steel is mixed. 
Review your methods of segrega- 
tion today. See that blueprints are 
clearly marked for the type of steel 


to be used. Check your system of 


TIN PLATE ° BARS 
PILING . RAILS . 
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Swarf is Valuable Stuff 





TRACK ACCESSORIES . 





“swarf” identification, from machine to truck 
or railroad car. Establish effective, but simple, 
markings for machines, tote boxes, chip 
buggies, V-dump trailers, and salvage bins. 
Provide adequate supervision to prevent care- 
lessness, and mistakes by new employees. 

“Swarf” is valuable stuff. When carefully seg- 
regated, it assures more production 
tools— assures more airplanes, guns, 
armor for the protection of our 


fighting men. 


FLOOR PLATE 
REINFORCING BARS 


PLATES STRUCTURALS 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street - Chicago 
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You’re Running on Your Spares 


To maintain full-time opera- 
tion of your Power Industrial 
Trucks, you must get More 
Months from Your Present Tires — 


Keep an Eye 
rela micl im alel?) ae 








1,000,000 more tons of Steel in 1943 —not 1944 when synthetic rubber will be available. 


Present indications are there will not be enough 
latex rubber Tires for Power Industrial Trucks. 
Meantime, Industrial Track Engineers are collabor- 
ating with Rubber Company Engineers in conduct- 
ing exhaustive tests on Tires made of new 
compounds. 


You ave to have Trucks to get war contracts out 
on schedule. So take good care of the Tires you are 
using today—they probably are your “spares” for 
the present. 


To prolong the usefulness of your present Tires, 
Elwell-Parker urges you to instruct your men or 
women Truck Operators to follow strictly these 
vitally important principles. Thus you will conserve 
critical rubber while getting your war job done. 


These rules are for your 
Truck Operators to heed: 


Avoid broken glass, metal chips 
You can gouge out chunks of rubber 

. ruin Tires in mere days. Look deal 
of you. Kee cep floor clear of sharp 
trash. Good housekeeping pays. 


POW NDUSTRIAL 


— 


Stay off the curb 


Short cuts save no time. Running 
Tires over any obstruction not only 
chews up rubber but tears Tires 
off rims and damages the Truck. 


Keep out of “‘chock-holes”’ 


Avoid depressions or cracks in floor 
or pavement. You not only destroy 
Tires but soon wreck the Trucs. 


Don't drive through oil 
Grease attacks and rapidly destroys 
rubber. Never drive over patches 
of oil or accumulated grease. Clean 
Tires periodically. 


Truck is no battering ram. Don’t try to 
start loads by hauling off and givin 
a smack—you can ruin the Truc 
mechanism beside tearing miles 
off Tires by spinning the wheels. 


Wouldn’t you like to place reprints 
of this advertisement into your 
Truck O tors’ hands? We will be glad to send them. If in- 
terested in training women to drive your Trucks, ask for new 
Elwell-Parker Instruction Manual “Lady, will you give a Lift?” 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4501 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohie 


ELWELL-PARKER 


TRUCKS AND CRANES 


1943 
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Implement Prospects 


> 


BEST SINCE ADVENT OF WAR 


New program commensurate with nation’s food goal. . . 


Controlled Materials Plan assures logical allocation of steel 


and other essential metals. . . Fear continues that adequate 


metals will not be provided 


FOR the year beginning July 1, manu- 
facturers of farm machinery and equip- 
ment theoretically face the best prospects 
since the advent of war, although there 
is serious question whether these pros- 
pects can be fulfilled. 

Following a year and a half of en- 
forced curtailment of operations through 
government adoption of a short-sighted 
food production program, and inability 
to obtain adequate steel and other vital 
materials to meet even the meager sched- 
ules which were allowed, farm equipment 
industry is heartened by the considerably 
expanded program announced in the 
second week in June. 

Not only is the new program more 
nearly commensurate with the nation’s 
food production goal, but it has the aspect 
of being more practical and workable. 

Probably the element contributing 


most in its favor is that the Controlled 
Materials Plan is now in full operation 
and when steel and other essential metals 
are allotted to a definite use, there should 
be some degree of assurance, at least, 


By ERLE F. ROSS 
Associate Editor, Steel 


that these will be available and on an 
established schedule. 


However, some of the optimism which 
the equipment industry expressed upon 
announcement of the expanded program 
has faded, and fear is growing that in 
spite of CMP adequate steel will not be 
available to 
possible of full attainment. 
production schedules and providing steel 
to meet them are two different and inde- 
pendent matters. WPB merely authorized 
higher production schedules and stated 
that farm machinery makers will be al- 
lowed to use stipulated quantities of steel. 
It did not issue directives for this steel, but 


make the new schedules 


Setting up 


is leaving it up to individual manufac- 


turers to obtain their own requirements 
The farm machinery program now ranks 
alongside of other essential war needs, but 
it seems obvious that it will suffer if in- 
sufficient steel is available to meet Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission require- 


ments. 


In the first place, the new equipment 


program was announced too late for 
manufacturers to plan for and place steel 
orders in any size for third quarter. CMP 
orders must be validated and given allot- 
ment numbers, and this takes time. In 
the second place, mills are already booked 
solidly for third quarter and they are fill- 
ing rapidly for fourth quarter, thus are 
not in a favorable position to accept farm 
equipment industry orders for prompt de- 
Consequently, except for thos« 
able to 


anticipate future needs closely and place 


livery. 
manufacturers which had been 
tentative orders subject to later valida- 
tion, the expanded farm equipment pro- 
sounding 


gram was principally a_ nice 


gesture for the present. 

Even under CMP, there is a feeling 
that WPB’s Steel Requirements Commit- 
tee has assigned more allocations for steel 


Move to provide additional machinery and equipment to the hard pressed 


farmer serves to encourage the hope that the nation’s food production problem 
will be eased over coming months. Typical farm scene shown at top. Below 
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tractor drivers furrow the land in curving contours 
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Farmall-A tractor, shown above, is 

pulling a one-row middle buster, 

an implement widely used in the 

South and Southwest. The tractor 

will cover 11 acres a day in mid- 
dle busting operations 


in third quarter than can be produced in 
that period. How much in excess is not 
known, but WPB recently announced 
that output in third quarter would fall 
1,000,000 short of requirements, and this 
was before the coal strike interfered with 


operations. 


Typical of difficulty which equipment 
makers are experiencing in acquiring 
steel is that of a manufacturer whose 
production quota is 80 per cent of his 
1940 output. In spite of his quota, his 
CMP applications were validated to al- 
low him only 90 per cent of his require- 
ments for the quarter beginning July 1; 
60 per cent for the quarter beginning 
Oct. 1; 80 per cent for the quarter be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1944; and 100 per cent 
for the quarter beginning April 1, 1944. 
This will give him an average of 82.5 
per cent of his requirements for the year, 
or 66 per cent of his 1940 output. 

During recent months, warehouse steel 
stocks have improved measurably through 
WPB directive orders, and today some 
distributors are actually soliciting business 
for certain products. Among these are 
hot and cold-rolled sheets, which are 
extremely tight at mills. Implement mak- 
ers, who use these products, are finding 
supplies available from warehouses but 
at the warehouse differential over mills. 
To these manufacturers, unable to get 
sheets from mills, this situation is irksome. 

In the new farm machinery program 
for the year beginning July 1, a total of 
900,000 tons of carbon steel has been al- 
located by WPB to provide operations 
approximating 80 per cent of 1940. This 
compares with 40 per cent in effect in 
second quarter of this year and 20 per 
cent in first quarter, and neither had 
been attained because under the priorities 
system steel could not be obtained by 
equipment manufacturers. Of this 900,- 
000 tons of steel, 300,000 tons is to be 
made available in third quarter and ad- 


vance authorization has been approved 
for 200,000 tons in each of the three 
quarters Oct. 1, 1943, Jan. 1, 1944, and 
April 1, 1944. 

In connection with these allocations, 
WPB issued a new Limitation Order L- 
257, effective July 1, to replace L-170 
in effect Oct. 21, 1942. Under the new 
order, a farm equipment builder is per- 
mitted to make any item for domestic 
sale up to percentages indicated for that 
item in Schedule A. The production 
quotas of specified items are worked out 
on the basis of the advance authorization 
of 900,000 tons of carbon steel for the 
period July 1 to June 30, 1944. 


Flexibility in Planning 


Most significant, L-257 brackets a 
large number of items in the schedule 
to allow manufacturers maximum flexi- 
bility on planning their production. Thus, 
to assure adequate production, distribu- 
tion, maintenance and repair facilities, 
the order eliminates the concentration 
features of L-170. This means that the 
large producers whose sales are over $10,- 
000,000 in value, are permitted to come 
back into farm equipment production. 

Efforts to concentrate production for 
1943 in the smaller plants turned out to 
be a painful failure. In ordering concen- 
tration, WPB had overlooked the fact 
that the smaller factories lacked national 
distribution facilities. 

Elimination of the concentration fea- 
tures of L-170 likely will mean the larger 
producers will re-enter the field and that 
their distribution facilities will be utilized 
again. The industry has plenty of plant 


TD-6 TracTracTor of the International Harvester Co., shown below, -vill 
double disk 10 feet or do other work in proportion. Lighter loads are handled 
as efficiently as heavier loads 
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start arriving July 1, the question arises 
as to whether this will provide farm ma- 
chinery for 1943 crops. From 60 to 120 
days are required to turn steel and other 
materials into finished machines and get 
them where the government directs manu- 
facturers to send them. Some of the 


capacity because many of its large muni- 
tions orders are being made in new or re- 
organized plants. Furthermore, most of 
the industry companies are having their 
war contracts canceled or significantly 
scaled down. 


With new steel and other materials to 
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@ NEW MACHINE TO SAVE LARGE STEEL TONNAGE 


PrrtspuRGH—Pittsburgh Steel Co. is installing a new machine for upsetting railroad 
car axles from steel tubing which is expected to save 100,000 tons of steel a year. 


Machine was built by R. D. Wood Co., Philadelphia. 


@. NEW LOCK IS OPENED AT SOO 

DututH#—One more link in the vital Great Lakes waterway system was provided 
when on July 11 United States Army engineers opened the new MacArthur lock at 
the Sault Ste. Marie passage. 


° ° oO 


@ LONG-RANGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM PUSHED 


New York—International Minerals & Chemical Corp. is assembling a large staff of 
scientists and building new laboratories at several of its mines and plants to under- 
take a long range program that will help to develop the company in the future 
as well as increasing its ability to speed war production. 


o o 2 


@ WESTINGHOUSE CO-ORDINATES ELECTRONICS ACTIVITIES 


East PrrrspurncH, Pa.—Because of the increasing importance of electronics to the 
war and its promise of even greater industrial achievements in the future, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. has co-ordinated all its electronic activities under a 
group of engineer specialists. 


© G a 


@ PROPOSES HELICOPTER-PLANE FREIGHT SERVICE 


Cuicaco—Burlington Transportation Co. has applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for authority to operate helicopter-type aircraft in freight service over 3000-mile 
route in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and Missouri. The 
pany also seeks authority to operate helicopter-type passenger service over a 6380- 


com- 


mile route in 12 western states. 
° co} o 


@ WILL BUILD TRANSPORT PLANE IN MISSOURI 


New Yorx—Curtiss-Wright plans juantity production 
Plane already is being built in 


f its large twin-engined 
airliner type transport plane in a Missouri plant. 
company’s New York plants. The plane has a wingspan of 108 feet, weighs about 
50,000 pounds loaded, and is powered with two 2000-horsepower engines. 


° c ° 


@ ALLOW STEEL FOR ONE LICENSE PLATE PER CAR 


WASHINGTON—States are permitted to use sheet or strip steel on hand, not heavier 
than 22 gage and listed as idle or excess inventory, to manufacture one 1944 license 
plate per motor vehicle under the terms of a new War Production Board order. 
Limiting license plates to one per car will effect a saving of 12,500 tons of steel. 
Prewar annual requirements were about 20,900 tons. 


com o o 


® ROLLBACK IN TUBULAR GOODS CONSIDERED 


Washincton—The rollback of tubular goods prices.is definitely being considered, 


according to OPA sources, but has not “jelled” as yet. No early action is anticipated. 
oO cod ° 


@ NO RADICAL CHANGES IN BROADCASTING SEEN 

ScHenectapy, N. Y.—While war developments are expected to bring improvements 
in broadcast transmitters, General Electric Co. engineers see no radical changes 
that will prematurely obsolete present equipment. In the field of postwar broadcast- 
ing replacement by FM stations of many low-powered AM stations is anticipated. 
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equipment will be in the farm territories 
by Sept. 1. 

There is no chance that this new steel 
could be turned into machinery in time 
to be used in raising and cultivating this 
year’s crop, but increased production of 
repair parts will begin in July, and in 
this category the new materials will be 
helpful this year. 

Although farmers generally, as well as 
implement makers were heartened by 
the increased machinery production pro- 
gram, agricultural groups fear that the 
decision came too late to be of appre- 


ciable help to this year’s production 


Senate Bloc Suggested 
To “Decentralize” Steel 


bloc to 
and 


Senate 


“decentralization of 


Formation of a new 


promote iron 
steel production” was reported proposed 
Senator Pat McCarran, 


Nevada, in letters to 55 


last week by 
Democrat, of 
senators. 
According to an Associated Press re- 
port, objectives of the group would be 
to foster new and expanded facilities 
for production of iron and steel in areas 
outside the few acknow ledged steel cen- 
Senator Mc- 


Carran, now account for about 90 per 


ters which, according to 


cent of the nation’s iron and steel out- 


put. 


Mines Bureau Gets Funds To 
Advance Minerals Program 


Exploratory and development work of 
the Bureau of Mines looking toward ex- 
pansion of local resources of steelmak- 
ing materials was given additional stimu- 
lus last week with announcement of a 
$2,000,000 


pose. 


appropriation for this pur- 


benefited include 
iron ore, coal, coke, fluorspar and _ re- 


Also included were the 


Projects directly 
lated materials. 
bureau's pilot plant and laboratory pro- 
grams. 

Other funds allocated to the 
of Mines are for the following purposes: 


Bureau 


To explore bauxite and alunite clays, 
$1,860,000; for manganese exploration 
and laboratory work, $900,000; for mag- 
nesium $225,000; for 
sponge iron, $400,000; for investigation 
of critical and essential minerals deposits, 
$3,900,000; for developing methods of 
producing alumina from low-grade baux- 
ite and clays, $490,000. 
been 
addition to the 


development, 


These funds have made avail- 


able to the 
and 


bureau in 
continuing appropriations 


Officials hope to 


regular 
for safety work, etc. 
reach an early decision on projects which 
are to receive the additional money. 
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Armed Forces, Munitions Industries 
Need 3,600,000 More in Next Year 


Civilian employment to be reduced by 2,300,000. . . Labor 
force must be raised 1,300,000. . . Transfers from area to 
area necessary. . . Agriculture and unemployed now at 


minimum 


TO THE armed services and the 
munitions industries between now and 
July 1, 1944, must be added a total of 
3,600,000 persons, according to the lat- 
est prognostications of the War Man- 
power Commission. This must be ac- 
complished despite the greatest strin- 
gency in the manpower market yet faced 
by this country. 

With slight or no reserve of unem- 
ployed on which to draw, the task must 
be accomplished by transfers from in- 
dustry into the armed services, from in- 
dustry to more essential industry, and 
from less critical to more critical areas. 

Even in the critical areas and in- 
dustries, young men will be withdrawn 
for the armed services; replacements by 
older workers or women will be neces- 
sary for inductees. 

Employment in nonessential industries 
will be contracted further. This declin- 
ing civilian employment will yield work- 
ers to meet new demands only if such 
workers, who for the most part are not 
in critical labor markets, can be trans- 
ferred physically to the localities where 
they are needed. 

Recruitment of additional women not 
now in the labor force will be more diffi- 
cult in the coming year in view of the 
fact that those most able to accept em- 
ployment already have been recruited. 

“Intensive recruitment measures are 
necessary to assure full utilization of 
women, negroes and other available 
labor reserves in the shortage areas,” 
according to the WMC. 

“While transfers of workers from area 
to area should be made only after full 
utilization of local reserves, such trans- 
fers will be required in many areas. In 
such cases, every effort should be made 
to transfer as much production as possi- 
ble out of areas to which it is necessary 
to transfer workers. The stringency of 
the present manpower situation requires 
that these objectives be obtained with 
a minimum of disruption in employment 
and production. Positive measures are 
required to reduce undesirable migra- 
tion to channel hiring, to train workers, 
and to improve utilization of the present 
labor force.” 

Total manpower requirements a year 
from now are ectimated at 65,900,000, 


70 


compared with present requirements of 
64,600,000, an increase of 1,300,000. 
This includes an increase of 2,000,000 in 
the armed services (exclusive of replace- 
ments), 1,600,000 more in munitions in- 
dustries, and a decrease of 2,300,000 in 
other nonagricultural industries. No 
change is expected in agriculture nor 
in the unemployed. 

Net effect of such change is shown 
in the following table: 


Armed forces 

Munitions industries 

Other nonagricultural industries 
Agriculture... fe 
Total employed and armed forces . 
Unemployed 


Total manpower requirements 





ALL-WOMAN PLANT 


Northern Aircraft Products Divi- 
sion of the Aviation Corp. at 
Toledo, O., is the first plant of its 
kind in the country to be staffed 
entirely by women on production 
operations. Precision aircraft en- 
gine parts and propellers are made 
at the plant. 


During the next four months 
when the production force is 
brought up to maximum, only 
women will be hired for produc- 
tion work, according to William 
F. Wise, executive vice president. 
Men are employed at the plant as 
job setters, supervisors and in- 
structors. 











Increase or 


July, 1943 July, 1944 Decrease 
(In millions) 

9.3 11.8 +2.0 
10.0 11.6 +16 
$2.3 30.0 —2.3 
12.0 12.0 0 
63.6 64.9 +13 


1.0 1.0 0 


64.6 65.9 +13 


More Cargo Ships Built in 6 Months 
Of 1943 Than in All of Last Year 


MORE cargo ships were built in the 
nation’s shipyards in the first six months 
of 1943 than in all of 1942, figures re- 
leased by the Maritime Commission last 
week show. 

In June the shipyards of the nation 
delivered 168 cargo vessels bringing 
total production for the first half of the 
year to 879 ships aggregating 8,818,622 
deadweight tons. In the entire year 
1942 the yards produced 746 vessels to- 
taling 8,089,732 deadweight tons. 

The June output of 168 vessels ag- 
gregating 1,676,500 deadweight tons 
compared with the record total of 175 for 
May (31 days), and 157 in April. 

June construction brought a new rec- 
ord for ships delivered by an individual 
yard. The California Shipbuilding Corp. 
sent 20 Liberty ships into service com- 
pared with 18 delivered in May and 19 
in April. The Shipbuilding Division of 
the Permanente Metals Corp. turned in 
a total of 25 Liberties; these were built 
in the former Richmond Yards No. 1 and 
2 which until recently were run as sep- 


arate yards. In the future they will be 
run as one. 

Other high totals turned in included 
14 Liberty ships by Bethlehem-Fairfield 
Shipyard, Baltimore, and 17 Liberties by 
the Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., Port- 
land, Oreg. 

The total of 168 vessels included 115 
Liberty ships, 19 C-type cargo ships, 
nine coastal cargo vessels, 11 M. C. 
tankers, three coastal tankers, three spe- 
cial types, six sea-going tugs, and two 
ore carriers. 

The West Coast region produced 82 
ships totaling 870,800 deadweight tons, 
or 51.94 per cent of the national total. 
The East Coast built 30.39 per cent of 
the tonnage, or 509,300 deadweight 
tons represented by 45 vessels. On the 
Gulf Coast 25 ships with combined dead- 
weight tonnage of 237,800 were deliv- 
ered, accounting for 14.48 per cent of 
the grand total. The remaining 3.49 
per cent of the tonnage was delivered 
from Great Lakes region yards which 
built 16 ships. 
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May Production Fails To Gain 


Leveling off largely caused by changes in military program, 


due to experience in battles. . . WPB officials warn second 
half production must exceed first six months by 50 per cent 


SHIFTS in military program neces- 
sitated by battlefront experience held 
May munitions production to the April 
level. War Production Board’s index 
was 563 (based on November, 1941, as 
100), the same as the revised April 
figure. 

This was “not a discouraging sign”, 
according to WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson, who said preliminary estimates 
indicated June production was slightly 
better. 

At the same time, WPB officials 
warned that the country will have to 
produce 50 per cent more war goods in 
the second half of this year than in the 
first half. This estimate was substan- 
tiated by a report on the progress of the 
four major programs. Of the four, mer- 
chant ships are the farthest advanced 
with 44 per cent of the year’s objective 
completed by June 30. Army ordnance 
and output of naval vessels were esti- 
mated to be 40 per cent complete while 
the year’s aircraft program is 35 per 
cent complete. 

Munitions now are being produced at 
a rate of $60,000,000,000 a year and the 
total for the 12-month period is expected 
to run beyond $65,000,000,000. 

Aircraft and’ related munitions and 
equipment produced in May showed an 
increase of 5 per cent over April, on a 
dollar basis, and 10 per cent on airframe 
weight basis. Trend continued toward 
production of heavier planes. 

Production of Army and Navy vessels, 
and Navy ordnance and equipment 
gained 2 per cent. Completion of naval 


ment tons, an increase of 30 per cent 
over April, and 9 per cent over the best 
previous monthly achievement. Marked 
progress is being made in delivery of 
destroyer escort vessels. 

Ground ordnance declined 3 per cent. 


Merchant vessels, measured in value 
of work put in place, declined 4 per 
cent. Deliveries, however, were up to 
1,771,000 deadweight tons, an increase 
of 179,000 tons over April. Tanker 
production reached a new high as re- 
sult of deliveries not scheduled until 
June. Output of minor types was in- 
creased by delivery of four ore carriers 
and amounted to 110,000 tons, com- 
pared with 37,000 tons in April. 


Production of miscellaneous munitions 
declined 7 per cent in the month. Mili- 
tary automotive vehicle output rose 3 
per cent, but was offset by a falling off 
in clothing and other equipment and 
supplies. 


Tool Backlogs Shrink As 
May Bookings Decline 


Machine tool builders continued to eat 
into their unfilled order backlog in May 
at a rapid rate as indicated by figures 
just revealed by the War Production 
Board. May bookings at $48,091,000 
were the smallest since WPB first began 
recording statistics beginning with 1942. 
April orders totaled $57,359,000 and for 
May, 1942 were $166,945,000. 

May shipments continued at close to 
the high rate of the last few months 
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031,000 for April and $103,364,000 for 
May, 1942. 

Unfilled machine tool orders at the end 
of April were $643,643,000 and the in- 
dicated figure for May 31 was $578,000,- 
000. This is the smallest backlog since 
the end of July, 1941 when the industry 
had orders amounting to $572,000,000. 
An all-time peak of $1,389,363,000 was 
established June 30, 1942. 


Steel Payrolls Reach 
New Peak During May 


Steel industry payrolls reached a new 
high mark in May when $137,404,000 
were distributed to the industry's em- 
ployes, according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

Total for May was more than $500,- 
000 higher than the previous peak of 
$136,813,000 paid out in March, and is 
substantially above the total of $117,- 
403,000 paid out in May, 1942. In 
April this year, a shorter month, steel 
payrolls totaled $133,275,000. 

Hourly earnings of wage-earning steel 
employes likewise set a new record in 
May, averaging 113.4 cents per hour, 
compared with the peak of 
111.2 cents per hour in April of this 
year. In May a year ago, steel employe 
earnings averaged 101.1 cents per hour. 

During May, the total number of em- 
ployes on the industry’s payrolls averaged 
632,000, as against 634,000 in April and 
656,000 in May of last year. 

Wage earners worked an average of 
41.9 hours per week in May, compared 
with 42.5 hours per week in April and 
37.7 hours per week in May, 1942. 


previous 


House Group Votes To 
Let Guffey Act Expire 


Ways 
Ww eek re- 


the House and 
Means Committee last 
jected extension of the Guffey Coal act 
contended that the 
had taken over the coal 
aftermath of strikes, the 
longer necessary, that it had failed to 
stabilize the industry and that it had re- 
sulted in higher prices for coal con- 


Members of 
who 
since government 
mines as an 


act was no 


sumers. 

Enacted in 1987 to put a floor under 
prices at the mine and thereby to pre- 
vent unregulated competition in an in- 
dustry long involved in serious price 
competition, the Guffey Act will ex- 
pire Aug. 23 unless President Roosevelt, 
the other 
proponents are successful in their cam- 


mine operators, unions and 
paign for its reinstatement. 
H. L, Findlay, Ohio coal 


testified that failure to continue the act 


operator, 
would result in a severe shortage of coal. 
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“SHARE THE STEEL” 


Drive Reported 


Off to Good Start 


IRVING S. OLDS 


Government aggressively pushing effort to obtain 2,000,000 


additional tons in last half of year. 


. Industry executives 


think chief hope for success rests in bringing in of new capacity 


ALTHOUGH considerable skepticism 
is expressed in some quarters with re- 
spect to the possibilities for success of 
the government's effort to obtain 2,000.- 
000 additional tons of steel in the last 
half of the year, the War Production 
Board’s Steel Division reports encourag- 
ing progress in the first week of the drive. 

Approximately an additional 75,000 
tons of steel have been made available 
for war production as the result of the 


Pr wat os 
Ra er ia 
* 


first few days operation of the “Share 
the Steel” campaign, it was announced 
last week by John T. Whiting, new di- 
rector of the Steel Division. 

The “Share the Steel” campaign in- 
volves the discussion of inventories with 
more than 2000 manufacturers to see if 
stocks on hand permit the cancellation 
or deferment of third and fourth quarter 
orders on producers’ books without in- 
terfering with authorized programs. 





To carry his personal plea for uninterrupted production to the steelworkers, WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson paid a visit to the Homestead works of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. Shown bending over and peering into a furnace are, left 
to right: C. E. Wilson, WPB executive vice chairman; CIO President Philip 


Murray; and Mr. Nelson. 


Aome photo 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


As of July 3, with only several score 
consumers visited, the following results 
have been obtained, the tonnage figures 
representing either cancellations of ex- 
isting orders on mills, or cancellations of 
allotments authorized by a_ claimant 
agency, but not yet placed on mills: 
Atlanta region, 14,000 tons; Chicago 
region, 5000 tons; Philadelphia region, 
27,000 tons; Cleveland region, 13,200 
tons; Dallas region, 17,000 tons. 

“We have got off to an excellent start 
in this drive,” Mr. Whiting said, “and 
with the continued co-operation which 
we have been getting, I know that the 
country is going to have available a large 
tonnage of steel for important war pro- 
duction which will go far in meeting the 
over-all goal of 2,000,000 tons of addi- 
tional steel in the third and fourth quar- 
ters.” 

Whatever success is met in the gov- 
ernment-sponsored drive there is little 
question prospects are not too encourag- 
ing, some industry officials believe. 

For one thing, the drive was launched 
under inauspicious circumstances con- 
sidering the fact a substantial tonnage 
has been lost from current production 
through the closing down of blast fur- 
naces and open hearths as a result of 
the coal mine suspensions. 

At a press conference recently in 
Cleveland, Irving S. Olds, chairman, and 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president, United 
States Steel Corp., said it was their opin- 
ion the chief hope for obtaining addi- 
tional tonnage rests in the ability of 
the government to hurry along the steel 
expansion program. 

Mr. Fairless said the steel drive, 
launched at a meeting in Pittsburgh July 
1, was a three-pronged effort involving 
redistribution of supplies wherever pos- 
sible, increasing of production from ex- 
isting facilities, and enlargement of out- 
put through the bringing in of plants 
now in process of construction. 

He said that in the case of his own 
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corporation alone the steel tonnage lost 
in one week as a result of the coal strike 
totaled 35,000 to 45,000 tons of ingots. 
This was in addition to tonnage lost in 
previous weeks due to suspension of 
mining operations. 

He declined to estimate the total in- 
dustry loss of steel as a result of the coal 
strike but in other quarters it was be- 
lieved to have run as high as 150,000 
tons per week. 

At the moment the situation with re- 
spect to coal mining and steel produc- 
tion is greatly improved. Conditions 
have brightened considerably with the 
steady return of miners to the pits, in 
fact so much so, that at least seven of 
the eighteen blast furnaces which had 
been made idle resumed blowing last 
week. Prospects are good that additional 
stacks will go into blast within the next 
few days. 


Conference Held in Cleveland 


The newsmen’s conference with the 
steel officials followed the showing of 
the corporation’s latest motion picture 
“To Each Other” to some six hundred 
businessmen and industrialists at Hotel 
Cleveland. 

Both Mr. Olds and Mr. Fairless were 
confident that ore supplies would be ade- 
quate for this year's steel production 
needs despite the late opening of the lake 
shipping season and the fact that ore 
shipments to date this year are about 27 
per cent behind the movement in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

It was believed shipments the remain- 
der of the season, providing the season 
is not shortened by weather, will permit 
the lake carriers to make up the deficit. 

The ore shipment goal this year was 
set at 90,000,000 tons, and to July 1 the 
total movement from the upper lakes 
amounted to 24,793,890 tons compared 
with 33,952,166 in the like period last 
year. 

Mr. Fairless said that there are no par- 
ticular worries about ore for the 
current year, but said it was possible that 
should the season be cut short some dif- 
ficulty might be encountered next spring. 

Backing up this view, A. H. Ferbert, 
president, Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 
United States Steel lake shipping sub- 
sidiary, said that the Pittsburgh fleet in 
the week ended July 3 brought down the 
largest weekly tonnage of iron ore in 
lake shipping history, a total of 1,400,000 
The Pittsburgh Steamship fleet 
handles about 40 per cent of the iron 
ore shipped down the Great Lakes. 

Answering a question with respect to 
the repeated reports of rapidly decreasing 
supplies of high-grade iron ore in the 
Lake Superior district, Chairman Olds 
said there will be plenty of economically 


iron 


tons, 
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usable ore on the Lake Superior ranges 
in the lifetime of “all those present in 
the room.” 

He admitted that the supply of high- 
grade ore is diminishing under the heavy 
demands of the war production effort, 
but said that plans are being made to 
utilize the lower-grade ores, pointing out 
that the United States Steel Corp. for 
the past seven or eight years has been 
developing in a laboratory in New Jer- 
sey a process designed to: promote eco- 
nomical use of low grade ores. 

Commenting on postwar conditions, the 
steel corporation executives expressed no 
fear of competition from the light metals. 

“We are not worrying about compe- 
tition from light metals and plastics when 
the war ends,” said Mr. Fairless. “Creat- 
ing facilities does not create a market. 
We've had aluminum a long time. Just 
because more aluminum plants have been 
built does not mean aluminum will be a 
greater competitor of steel and we don’t 
think it will.” 

With respect to scrap, Mr. 
said that up until the time of the coal 


Fairless 





strike scrap supplies were very com- 
fortable but that the strike 


changed the picture very radically. 


coal had 


Chicago Consumers Asked 
To Draw on Inventories 


Steel consumers in the Chicago district 
were asked on July 2 to “share the steel” 
by drawing upon their inventories to the 
lowest practical working level before 
asking mills to supply them with more 
steel. The campaign was initiated. by 
WPB officials at a luncheon meeting at 
the LaSalle hotel. 

The Chicago district, 
counties in Illinois and five in Indiana, 
is being asked to provide 290,000 tons 
of steel. 

Charles Haleomb, WPB Steel Division, 
stated steel producers had accumulated 
backlogs of from 8 to 15 
months. 

A 7,000,000 ton 
according to Mr. Haleomb, with 23,500,- 
000 tons of carbon and alloy steel hav- 


including five 


orders of 


shortage threatens, 


ing been asked for. 
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INGOT STATISTICS 


Calculated 


Estimated Production-—All Companies weekly Num- 
Open Hearth Bessemer Electric Total produc- ber 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion, all of 
Net of Net of Net of Net of companies weeks 
tons capac. tons capac tons capac tons capac. Nettons in mo 
Based on Reports by Companies which in 1942 made 98.3% eof the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 87.6% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 
1943 
Jan. 6,576,589 97.8 478,058 85.9 369.395 %.4 7,424,042 96.8 1.675.856 4.43 
Feb. 6,033,674 99.3 447,843 89.1 344.532 98.6 6,826,049 98.5 1,706,512 4.00 
March 6,785,295 100.9 503,673 90.5 381,219 98.5 7,670,187 100.0 1,731,419 4.43 
ist qtr 19,395,558 99.3 1,429,574 88.4 1.095.146 97.5 21,920,278 98.4 1,704,532 12.86 
April 6,509,812 99.9 481,810 89.4 382.532 102.1 7,374,154 99.3 1,718,917 4.29 
May 6,664, 298 99.1 483,124 86.8 "98.057 102.9 7,545,379 98.4 1,703,246 4.43 
June 6,188,857 95.0 452,399 84.1 384,645 102.6 7,027,101 94.6 1,638,019 4.29 
2nd qtr 19,362,967 98.0 1,418,433 86.7 1,165,234 102.5 21,946,634 97.4 1,686,905 13.01 
Ist hif 38,758,525 98.7 2,848,007 87.6 2,260,380 100.0 43,866,912 97.9 1,695,667 25.87 
Based on Reports by Companies which in 1942 made 98.3% of the Open Hearth, 100% ef the 
Bessemer and 87.6% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 
1942 
Jan. 6,322,215 %.3 490,874 86.0 299,017 94.2 7,112,106 94.5 1,605,442 4.43 
Feb. 5,785,918 96.6 453,549 88.0 273,068 9%.2 6,512,535 95.9 1,628,134 4.00 
March 6,572,930 99.0 493,191 86.4 325,990 102.7 7,392,111 98.2 1,668,648 4.43 
ist qtr 18,681,063 97.0 1,437,614 86.7 898,075 97.4 21,016,752 96.2 1,634,273 12.86 
April 6,345,133 98.7 454,834 82.2 321,324 104.5 7,121,291 97.7 1,659,975 4.29 
May 6,595,440 99.4 438,938 79.5 333,200 104.9 7,382,578 98.1 1,666,496 4.43 
June 6,239,674 97.1 452,528 81.8 323,100 105.1 7,015, 302 96.3 1,635,269 4.29 
2nd qtr 19,180,247 98.4 1,361,300 81.2 977,624 104.8 21,519,171 97.4 1,654,049 13.01 
ist hif 37,861,310 97.7 2,798,914 83.9 1,875,699 101.1 42,535,923 9%6.8 1,644,218 25.87 
July 6,345,315 %5.7 453, 686 79.6 345,957 6.6 7,144,958 945 1,616,506 4.42 
Aug. 6,414,637 96.5 467,293 81.8 345.725 96.3 7,227,655 95.4 1,631,525 4.43 
Sept. 6,286, 855 97.9 437,961 79.4 332,708 95.9 7,057,519 96.4 1,648, 953 4.23 
3rd qtr 19,046,807 96.7 1,358,940 80.3 1,024,385 96.3 21,430,132 95.4 1,632,150 13.13 
9 mos. 56,908,117 97.3 4,157,854 82.7 2,900,084 99.4 63,966,055 96.3 1,640,155 39.00 
Oct. 6,750,829 101.5 461,897 80.9 366,788 102.2 7,579,514 100.0 1,710,951 4.43 
Nov. 6,371,750 99.0 458,469 82.9 349,593 100.5 7,179,812 97.8 1,673,616 4.29 
Dec. 6,471,261 97.6 475,204 83.4 358,075 100.0 7,304,540 96.6 1,652,611 4.42 
4th qtr 19,593,840 99.4 1,395,570 82.4 1,074,456 100.9 22,063,866 98.2 1,679,137 13.14 
2nd hif 38,640,647 98.0 2,754,510 81.3 2,098,841 98.6 43,493,998 968 1,653,653 26.27 
Total 76,501,957 97.9 5,553,424 2.6 3,974,540 99.8 86,029,921 96.8 1,649,979 52.14 


The percentages of capacity operated in the first 6 months of 1942 are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,498,029 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons Bessemer and 71,682 net tons elec- 
tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,698,622 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 
1, 1942, as follows: Open hearth 78,107,260 net tons, Bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, electric 3,737,510 
net tons. Beginning July 1, 1942, the percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,500,714 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons Bessemer and 81,049 net tons elec- 
tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,710,674 net tons; based on annual capacities as follows: 
Open hearth 78,247,230 net tons, Bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, Electric 4,225,890 net tons. 

The percentages of capacity operated in 1943 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,518,621 
net tons open hearth, 125,681 net tons Bessemer and 87,360 net tons electric ingots and steel for 
castings, total 1,731,662 net tons; based on annua! capacities as of January 1, 19438 as follows: 
Open hearth 79,180,880 net tons, Bessemer 6,553,000 net tons, electric 4,554,980 net tons. 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 


First Half Record 


43,866,912 tons of steel pro- 
duced despite effects of stop- 
pages in coal mines 


DESPITE drastic cuts in steel pro- 
duction over the past few weeks output 
for first half established a new record, 
according to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Total for the first six 
months was 43,866,912 net tons, com- 
pared with 42,535,923 tons in the cor- 
responding 1942 period. Second quarter 
output also exceeded that of the similar 
period last year, 21,946,634 tons, com- 
pared with 21,519,171 tons. 

June production totaled 7,027,101 
tons, against 7,545,379 tons in May and 
7,015,302 tons in June, 1942. Last 
month’s tonnage was the smallest since 
June of last year, with the exception of 
February, when output was 6,826,049 
tons. 

For first half this year the industry 
operated at 97.9 per cent of capacity, 
in June 94.6 per cent. This is the low- 
est rate of production since July, 1942, 
when it was at the same rate. 


Lend-Lease Redistributing 
250,000 Tons of Steel 


Redistribution of 250,000 tons of 
finished and semifinished steel prod- 
ucts originally intended for Russia, is 
being handled by the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration through a unit especially 
established for making war use of ma- 
terials no longer needed under lend-lease. 
The steel products became available for 
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Net Tons, 000 omitted 


April June July 
7,374 
7,122 


6,754 


7,022 7,148 

6,792 6,812 
PRODUCTION 

eas 

4,551 


PIG IRON 
5,178 
5,073 
4,596 


5,035 
4,896 
4,340 


5,051 
4,766 


DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 
Week 
ended 
July 10 
Pittsburgh 97 
Chicago 98.5 
Eastern Pa. 
Youngstown 
Wheeling 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 
Birmingham 
New England 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Detroit 


Same 

week 
Change 1942 
+20.5 95 


Average 
*Computed on bases of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 





other use when Russian war needs 
changed. War materials other than steel 
also are involved. 


Coal Strike Cuts Week’s 
Steel Output 126,400 Tons 


Steel castings and ingot output in the 
week beginning June 28 dropped 126,- 
400 tons under the previous week as a 
result of the coal strike the Steel Di- 
vision, War Production Board, reported 
last week. 

Estimated production for the week 
beginning June 28 was 1,563,700 tons 
compared with 1,690,100 tons the pre- 
vious week. 

Cut by mine strikes, coal production 
for the first half of 1943 was an esti- 
mated 1,729,000 tons less than for the 
same period in 1942, Solid Fuels Admin- 
istrator Harold L. Ickes said in studying 
its effect on the war effort. 


Aug. 
7,233 
6,997 


‘ owe 
4,784 


Ingot Rate 97% 


Nearly all ground lost previ- 
ous week regained. All Chi- 
cago blast furnaces blowing 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bes- 
semer and electric furnace ingots last 
week recovered nearly all the ground 
lost in the prior period when the coal 
stoppage cut blast furnace and open 
hearth operations severely. 

The rate rebounded 5 points to 97 per 
cent of capacity, slightly below the 98% 
per cent in the week ending June 26. 

Four districts led by Pittsburgh, reg- 
istered gains, two declined slightly and 
six were unchanged. 

One year ago the rate was 97% per 
cent; two years ago it was 95 per cent, 
both based on capacities as of those 
dates. 

All blast furnaces in the Chicago dis- 
trict are active, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. having lighted its rebuilt Gary No. 
7 stack, July 3. Capacity has been en- 
larged to 1341 tons per day, nearly twice 
its former rating. This is the first time 
since June, 1942, all stacks have been 
blowing. 


June Plate Production 
Lowest Since November 


June plate production totaled 1,056,- 
085 tons, lowest since last November, 
according to the War Production Board. 
This compares with 1,114,920 tons in 
May, and an all-time record of 1,167,679 
tons reported during March of the year 
by producers. 
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Regulation No. 6 Provides Uniform 
Method To Obtain Building Supplies 


Basic allotment procedure similar to that under Regulation No. 
1. . . Class B products not covered. . . Does not eliminate 
necessity of applying for authorization under terms of War 


Production Board order L-41 


CMP REGULATION No. 6 has been 
issued by the War Production Board, 
bringing materials for construction and 
facilities under the Controlled Materials 
Plan. It provides a uniform method 
which may be used to obtain materials. 

It does not eliminate the necessity 
for obtaining authorization to construct 
under terms of order L-41. 

For purposes of the regulation, con- 
struction includes reconstruction, restora- 
tion or remodeling of any structure or 
project or any extension or alterations of 
such project. Facilities are machinery 
or equipment acquired in connection 
with construction. 


Allotment Procedure 


Controls over construction materials 
under CMP regulation No. 6 are similar 
to those exercised over production ma- 
terials under CMP regulation No. 1. The 
basic allotment procedure is similar, al- 
though in instances where regional WPB 
offices authorize small projects purchase 
authority may be granted for any period 
necessary rather than for a full quarter. 


Claimant agencies will be able to make 
advance allotments to prime consumers 
within specified limits. Prime consum- 
ers who receive allotments for advance 
quarters may make allotments to their 
suppliers for advance quarters. The 
same holds true in the case of secondary 
consumers. However, no consumer of 
controlled materials may make an al- 
lotment before he receives his own al- 
lotment. 

Prime consumers are persons who re- 
ceive allotments of controlled materials 
from a claimant agency. In most cases 
the prime consumer is the person who 
is to own the structure or project, and 
not the general contractor. Exceptions 
are as follows: Where the structure is 
to be owned by the Army or Navy, the 
person who contracts with the Army and 
Navy for the construction is the prime 
consumer; if the project is a foreign 
project, the person holding the export 
license for the materials required is the 
prime consumer; in the case of projects 
financed by Defense Plant Corp., the 
prime consumer is the person designated 
as such by DPC. 

Manufacturers producing Class A prod- 
ucts off the site of construction may ob- 
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tain their materials through the allot- 
ment procedures under this regulation 
but their use of allotments is governed 
by CMP regulation No. 1. Controlled 
materials for the manufacture of Class 
B products are not obtained under CMP 
regulation No. 6. 

Applications for allotments of con- 
trolled materials are filed by prime con- 
sumers on various forms as listed in Ex- 
hibit A attached to the regulation. Most 
important among these is WPB-617, for- 
merly PD-200. Under no circumstances 
are persons seeking materials and author- 
ization to construct permitted to file 
form PD-200, which WPB-617 replaces. 
In addition, a request for an amend- 
ment to an approved application must 
be submitted on the new WPB-1548 
form which supersedes PD-200B. 

Consumers of controlled materials in 
construction may require their suppliers 





JOHN T. WHITING 


HEADS STEEL DIVISION:— 
John T. Whiting, president of 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed director of the Steel 
Division, War Production Board, 
succeeding H, G. Batcheller 
who recently was named op- 
erations vice chairman of WPB. 
Mr. Whiting had been deputy 
director of the Steel Division 
since May 26. 











to furnish them with applications for 
allotments on form CMP-4A, covering the 
requirements for the products or parts 
to be supplied. In no case may a con- 
sumer include requirements for Class 
B products in applications for controlled 
materials needed for construction. 

In cases where maintenance or repair 
work is being performed as part of a 
construction job for which authorization 
to begin construction is required under 
L-41, controlled fhaterials for the main- 
tenance or repair must be included in the 
prime consumer's application. Materials 
needed for maintenance or repair of 
this type may not be obtained under 
CMP regulations Nos. 5 or 5A, if the 
cost is in excess of the limits established 
under L-41, unless specific authorization 
to do so has been granted by WPB. 

However, if maintenance or repair 
work or a minor capital addition is of 
a character not requiring specific authori- 
zation under L-41, necessary materials 
may be obtained under CMP regulations 
Nos. 5 or 5A. 


WPB Prescribes Forms 


Consumers may make allotments of 
controlled materials on WPB forms pre- 
scribed for that purpose. Suppliers must 
make allotments of controlled materials 
in the forms and shapes which have 
been allotted to them and only in those 
forms. 


The regulation includes an alternative 
form of allotment under which a prime 
consumer may make simultaneous direct 
allotments to all secondary consumers in 
the production chain, regardless of their 
remoteness from the prime consumer 

Specific limitations on the use of allot- 
ments are spelled out in the regulation 
as follows: 

A consumer may not make an allot- 
ment in advance of receiving his own al- 
lotment; a consumer may not place or- 
ders and allot a greater total of controlled 
materials than have been allotted to him; 
allotments under CMP regulation No. 6 
may neither be made nor received for 
the production of Class B products: al- 
lotments must be used to get mate- 
rials for the construction for which the 
allotment was made or to replenish 
inventory, within the limits established 
by CMP regulation No. 2. 

Consumers may combine in a single 
allotment to a supplier the controlled 
materials requirements for several con- 
struction jobs which are identified by 
the same major program number of a par- 
ticular claimant agency. 

The regulation spells out in detail 
procedures to be followed where, for 
any reason, changes in allotments are 
necessary. 

Exemption from the usual allotment 

(Please turn to Page 172) 





WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


AFL in Ascendancy 


IN INFORMED quarters the action 
of Congress in prohibiting the National 
Labor Relations Board from invalidating 
labor union contracts which have been 
in effect for more than three months 
marks the beginning of a period with 
the American Federation of Labor in 
the ascendancy insofar as treatment of 
labor by the government is concerned. 

According to AFL, the NLRB has been 
concerned mainly, since it first was or- 
ganized, with the welfare of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. When 
the CIO launched its drive to have the 
AFL contracts with Kaiser shipyards on 
the West Coast ruled illegal it proved 
the straw that broke the camel's back. 
AFL conducted a very effective lobby 
in its defensive fight, pointed out that 
its membership was much greater than 
that of CIO, and claimed that its war 
record was better. 

Another angle that counted with a 
Congress which is increasingly deter- 
mined to keep the administration within 
bounds was the degree to which the 
administration had encouraged the CIO 
ever since its formation. Tide has 
swung to the side of labor leaders re- 
garded as “more conservative.” 


Widely Read 


Dynamics of Industry, published by 
Harper & Bros. in 1942, is being more 
widely read by industrialists who are 
thinking about the postwar economy and 
who are anxious to contribute toward 
widespread employment in that period. 

Written by two CIO leaders, Clinton 
S. Golden and H. J. Ruttenberg, the book 
goes into detail in explaining that the 
welfare of labor must rest on a prosper- 
ous industry. 


Swing Toward Sales Tax 


Despite AFL, CIO: and administration 
opposition to a federal retail sales tax, 
observers see in process of development 
in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee a swing toward legislating such a 
tax. Members of the committee have 
figured that a 10 per cent sales tax, to 
apply to sales of all goods including 
food, would bring some $5,000,000,000 
additional revenue and would help the 
fight against inflation. 

Whether they will act on the Treasury 
Department's recommendation that  in- 
come taxes on corporations and on in- 
dividuals in the medium and high-income 
groups be increased so as to garner an- 
other $3,000,000,000 remains to be seen 
but a number of the committee members 
are inclined to feel that income taxes— 
as well as taxes on gifts and inheritances 
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—are pretty close to the limit. There 
is decided opposition to the Treasury 
Department’s “spending” tax in which 
the first $1000 or $1500 of income 
would be exempted, with a levy of 10 
per cent on the next $1000 and with 
progressively higher taxes on larger in- 
come. There appears to be consider- 
able opposition to the suggestion that 
tax exempt state and municipal securities 
be made taxable, also to the idea of fur- 
ther big increases in taxes on wines, 
liquor, tobacco and some other items. 
Support for a “community property” 
provision does not appear warm. 





PEAK BRITISH OUTPUT 


Great Britain’s output of iron 
and steel ingots last year reached 
a new high mark, despite all diffi- 
culties, according to John Brown, 
general secretary of the Iron and 
Steel Federation.. He was not 
permitted by war regulations .to 
release the figures. 

Mr. Brown also announced that 
the victory in North Africa has 
made available extensive supplies 
of iron ore for shipment to the 
United Kingdom. Before the war 
British imports of ore from Algeria 
and Tunisia amounted to about 
2,000,000 tons annually. 











Ore Near Pittsburgh 


The Bureau of Mines is toying with 
the idea of having roadbuilding con- 
tractors mine iron ore in a deposit some 
100 miles East of Pittsburgh. The ore 
is on the surface and could be scooped 
up with equipment the contractors have 
on hand. Optimistic estimates are that 
some 64,000 tons could be dug per day 
of which, after washing out the clay in 
wooden washers, about 16,000 tons 
would be iron ore of satisfactory quali- 
ty. 

This proposition is one of many the 
Bureau of Mines has on its agenda but 
which it has been unable to investigate 
fully due to the uncertainty over the 
amount of the appropriation it would 
get from Congress. 


Would Aid Early Start? 


Possibilities of holding ore boats at 
upper lake ports over the 1943-1944 
winter are under consideration. Pur- 
pose is to load boats and send them 
down the lakes a few days earlier, when 
navigation opens in 1944. The difficulty 
is that facilities and services for laying 
up boats are at the lower lake ports. 


NE Steels Gaining 


The Navy Department has made con- 
siderable progress in substituting NE 
(National Emergency) steels for high al- 
loy steels it formerly demanded. It has 
found that procurement is facilitated by 
the use of the chromium-nickel-molyb- 
denum types inasmuch as the mills have 
encountered increasing difficulty in pro- 
ducing the single or binary alloy steels. 

Most diesel engine and marine en- 
gine parts now are being made of NE 
steels. Some anchor chain is being made 
of such material. In Navy Ordnance 
many torpedo parts and some gun com- 
ponents are being made of NE steels. 
Many components for Ships, Ordnance, 
Coast Guard, Marine Corps and other 
bureaus are now largely made of NE 
steels. 

The greater portion of tonnage in large 
ship forgings and heavy ordnance, how- 
ever, will not lend itself to NE steels. 

Right now emphasis is on experiments 
by steel producers and ordnance pro- 
ducers with various analyses that will 
make it easier for the steel producers 
to utilize chromium-nickel-molybdenum 


scrap. 


Must Do Something 


More and more Republican members 
of Congress are criticizing the contract 
renegotiation setup on the ground that 
no thought is given in renegotiation to 
set up reserves for reconversion of in- 
dustry after the war. Unless the law 
is revised to take care of this angle 
it is sure to be one of the 1944 campaign 
issues. It will tie in with the argument 
that something has to be done now to 
provide for large employment after the 
war. 


Electronics Magic 


Most specialists in the field of elec- 
tronics are tied in with the war effort 
and under military censorship are not 
permitted to discuss in detail what they 
are doing. Enough information is ob- 
tainable, however, to make it certain that 
wartime progress in this field will have 
repercussions in many peacetime indus- 
tries. For instance, smaller and more 
efficient tubes have been developed; it 
seems likely therefore, that manufacturers 
of radio receiving sets will design their 
future products around the new tubes, 
also that manufacturers of other types 
of products using tubes will do the same. 
Electronics experts also believe that elec- 
tronic “scanning” will be widely used 
in numerous industries, with the result 
that they will produce more efficiently 
products of better quality and greater 
uniformity. 
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ON THE BLANCHARD” 


BLANCHARD 


Grinding cast iron slide 
lifting levers on the 
Blanchard No. 18 Surface 
Grinder. 





T FIRST GLANCE this does not look like a job for 
A the Blanchard No. 18 on account of the pro- 
jecting boss. The problem was solved simply 
enough. The lever is laid on the chuck so that the 
boss goes through the hole in the center of the 
chuck. The outer surface, which is lower than the 
inner surface, is ground. The wheel is then raised, 
the chuck moved in, and the inner surface is 
ground. The lever is then turned over and a .290” 
size block is placed under the ground forked end 
to make it level with the other end, and both sur- 
faces are finished. 

6” of stock is ground off each side to limits of 
+.002’’. 8 pieces (16 surfaces) are ground per hour. 


tke BLANCHARD 


. . Especially MACHINE COMPANY 
valuable on jobs like 64 STATE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


the one illustrated. 


Send for your free copy of “Work Done on 
the Blanchard.” This book shows over 100 Ee 
actual jobs where the Blanchard Principle 
is earning profits for Blanchard owners. 


< 
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Tool Builders’ Position Analyzed 
In Statement to House Committee 


Peculiar problems to be confronted in postwar period by the 
industry taken into consideration by War Department Price 
Adjustment Board in developing policy. . . Excessive profits 
held shown by the record 


A#TER thorough study of the prob- 
lem, the War Department Price Adjust- 
ment Board has concluded the machine 
tool industry will face peculiar prob- 
lems of demand in the postwar period, 
but at the same time the evidence points 
to the fact the industry is realizing exces- 
sive profits from its current production 
for war. 

This was testimony offered by Herbert 
J. Taylor, vice chairman, of the board 
in a statement regarding machine tool 
industry profits, read recently before 
the House Naval Affairs Investigating 
Committee which has been looking in- 
to renegotiation of contracts. 

Mr. Taylor pointed out in his state- 
ment that a number of machine tool 
contractors have made the claim that, 
in view of the particular and peculiar 
factors surrounding the operations of 
their industry, it has not realized exces- 
sive profits and should therefore be ex- 
empt from renegotiation. 

“These machine tool contractors,” he 
said, “base their contention that their 
current profits are not excessive on the 
fact that the war has forced an enor- 
mous expansion in output of machine 
tools to such an extent that the industry 
is now producing ‘ten years normal out- 
put in one year’ and has provided such 
an enormous inventory of machine tools 
in the hands of American industry that 
demand for new tools will, in the near 
future, become almost non-existent as a 
result of this saturation. 

.“An examination of the machine tool 
industry serves to indicate that the four 
years, 1936 through 1939, were years 
of good business for this industry and 
may justifiably be used in comparing 
peacetime and war profits. 

“We have figures covering operations 
for a number of years on nineteen com- 
panies which do approximately 40 per 
cent of the machine tool volume. In 
1942, sales of these nineteen companies 
amounted to $535,900,000, an expansion 
of almost eight times average annual 
sales in the 1936-39 base period, which 
amounted to $67,700,000. Profits before 
income taxes amounted to $172,500,000 
in 1942, an expansion of more than six- 
teen times the average annual profits 
in the base period which amounted to 


$10,500,000. It is interesting to note 
that the rate of profits per dollar of 
sales increased from 15.6 per cent in the 
base period to 32.2 per cent in 1942. 
“It is true that the high tax rates 
in force during 1942 substantially re- 
duced the earnings available to stock- 
holders. However, net earnings after 
all income taxes for the nineteen com- 
panies amounted to $45,500,000 in 1942, 
an expansion of five and one-half times 
the average annual net income after 
taxes of $8,200,000 earned by the same 
companies in the base period. These 





THE OTHER SIDE 

Recent testimony at the hearing 
by the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee on the subject of contract 
renegotiation brought out sharply 
opposing views. In STEEL, page 
91, July 5 issue, the opinions of 
two leading machine tool build- 
ers were presented. In the ac- 
companying article the position 
of the War Department Price Ad- 
justment Board is given. — The 
Editors. 











nineteen companies had total net worth 
at the beginning of 1942 of $103,900,- 
000. Thus, we see that profits before 
income taxes amounted to 166 per cent 
of net worth, and profits after income 
taxes amounted to 44 per cent of the 
net worth of these companies at the be- 
ginning of the year. That this rate of 
profits to net worth, despite heavy taxes, 
is far above the average is indicated by 
a compilation by the National City Bank 
of the net profits of 1336 manufacturing 
companies which show 1942 profits after 
income taxes of only 10.1 per cent of 
their net worth at the beginning of the 
year. Thus, net profits after all taxes 
for the machine tool industry were more 
than four times higher in relation to net 
worth than existed for a broad sample 
of American industry. 

“The depression period for the ma- 
chine tool industry (as evidenced by 
losses from operation) covered the five- 
year period 1930-34 inclusive. The next 


five years, 1935-39, represented favor- 
able business for this industry, and the 
following three years (1940-42) were a 
period of extremely active war produc- 
tion. 

“It is interesting to note that during 
the worst depression in history the ma- 
chine tool industry, as reflected by these 
nineteen companies, suffered operating 
losses of $17,900,000, and these losses to- 
gether with nonoperating losses and divi- 
dends paid exhausted $38,300,000 of the 
invested capital at the beginning of 
this depression period. In sharp con- 
trast to this picture is the experience of 
the last three years during which these 
representative nineteen companies earned 
$100,700,000 after all taxes, which is 
more than their entire invested capital 
at the neginmag of the great depression 
of the 30's. 

“During the last three years alone, 
despite heavy taxes and despite the dis- 
bursement of dividends which appear 
liberal, the industry was able to more 
than double its net worth at the begin- 
ning of the emergency war period. 

“The machine tool industry was the 
first industry to receive an impetus from 
the defense program which began in 
1940. 

“A comparison of balance sheets at 
the end of 1939 and at the end of 1942 
indicates that net working capital ex- 
panded from $35,500,000 to $57,100,000, 
an increase of $21,600,000. In addition, 
these companies have $12,600,000 of 
postwar tax credit which will become 
liquid funds in the period after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. The combination 
net working capital and the postwar 
credit now amounts to $69,700,000 and 
compares. with net working capital of 
only $41,000,000 at the end of 1929. A 
net sum of $15,500,000 has been in- 
vested in plants since the beginning of 
1940 and $27,500,000 in miscellaneous 
assets. 

“It is true that peak demand for ma- 
chine tools appears to have been reached. 
The National Machine Tool Builders 
Association estimates sales in 1943 will 
decline to $1,000,000,000 from $1,300,- 
000,000 reached in 1942. 

“We have discussed the outlook of 
machine tool sales with members of the 
production department of the Army who 
have expressed the opinion that sales 
will not decline below $500,000,000 in 
1944 and will continue at that annual 
rate as long as the war lasts. Prior to 
1940 sales of the industry had never ex- 
ceeded $200,000,000, with the exception 
of one year during the last war. 

“Although shipments will decline in 
1943 and 1944, it would appear sales for 
the duration will be more than two times 
any prewar experience of the industry. 
The major reasons we are inclined to ac- 
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CONTRACT RENEGOTIATION 





cept this estimate of minimum volume 
of $500,000,000 are: 

“1. The tremendous demand for ma- 
chine tools by our Allies, England, Rus- 
sia, China and the others. 

“2. The development of more efficient 
machines which make obsolete large 
numbers of machine tools currently be- 
ing used for war production, and, in view 
of the manpower shortage, it is believed 
that the production policy of the War De- 
partment will require replacement of 
these older machines; and 

“3. The usefulness of the machine tool 
industry’s plants and skilled labor as a 


“2. It is true total production dur- 
ing the current war period far exceeds 
anything in the past, but it must be 
remembered that machine tools are be- 
ing used harder by industry than at any 
time in the past. 

“3. A very considerable part of the 
production of machine tools in recent 
years has been exported to foreign coun- 
tries for use in war industry, and con- 
sequently, does not saturate domestic 
demand. 

“4. The industry has proven that it 
can develop new and more efficient ma- 
chinery which makes obsolete many of 








SACRAMENTO HARNESSED: Shasta Dam, the giant concrete structure 

that will transform the raging Sacramento river into a docile waterway, 

now is in the final phase of mass concrete placement. Started in July, 

1940, a 900-foot section of the right abutment, upper left, is complete 

to roadway and sidewalk level. Less than a million yards of concrete 
remain to be added to the entire dam. NEA photo 








subcontractor on munitions, which is a 
field which has yet to be tapped by the 
machine tool builders. 

“It is the period after the war which 
worries the more realistic members of 
the machine tool industry. No ane-ean 
accurately forecast industrial conditions 
in general, or conditions in the machine 
tool industry in particular, during the 
postwar period. 

“However, one must keep in mind sev- 
eral factors: 

“l. During the last war, the ma- 
chine tool industry created a considerable 
backlog of machines. Examination of 
the record indicates that in only one year 
in the ten years following the war, name- 
ly the depression year of 1921, did sales 
by the industry fail to exceed the highest 
level in prewar years. 
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the machines it has produced in recent 
years. 

“5S. Many tools produced during re- 
cent years by the industry are specialized 
for production of armament articles on- 
ly and have no adaptation to peace-time 
industry. 

“The above factors have been cited 
not in an effort to refute the claims of 
the machine tool industry that saturation 
is a real problem, but merely to try to 
appraise how much saturation may well 
affect sales of this industry. We feel 
there is ample evidence to indicate the 
machine tool industry will have a con- 
siderable volume of sales in the post- 
war period. 

“The industry had in 1942 a large 
amount of profits from sales not subject 
to renegotiation and these profits were 


not disturbed or considered during the 
conduct of renegotiation. Sales not 
subject to renegotiation were composed 
almost entirely of sales to Defense Plant 
Corp. and sales on which delivery and 
payment had been completed prior to 
April 28, 1942. If this ratio were to 
hold good for the entire industry on 
1942 volume, less than one-half the esti- 
mated sales of $1,300,000,000 in 1942 
are subject to renegotiation. Thus, about 
$600,000,000 of sales in 1942 are not 
subject to renegotiation and this com- 
pares to total sales of only $200,000,000 
in the best prewar years. As a conse- 
quence, the industry may be able to earn 
more than at any time during 
peace-time from its 1942 non-renegoti- 


money 


able business alone. 


“Because of its postwar saturation 
problems, the machine tool industry has 
received special consideration in rene- 
gotiation. 

“In conducting 
War Department has taken into con- 
factors surrounding 


The high- 


renegotiations, the 


sideration all the 
the operations of the industry. 
lights of our approach, together with 
the evaluation of the factors have been 
as follows: 

“1. The production record of the in- 
dustry has been outstanding due 
credit has been given for this factor 

“—-_-: ane 
dustry in terms of creating efficient ma- 
best in 


and 


creative record of the in- 


chinery has been among the 
American industry and due considera- 
tion has been given for this factor 

“3. On the question of price of its 
products, the machine tool industry does 
not compare favorably with some indus- 
tries which have aggressively 
of reducing prices as 


pursued 
the policy costs 
decline. 

“4. In achieving the enormous expan- 
sion in volume, the industry has used 
substantial amounts of government as- 
sistance both in terms of plants fur- 
nished by the government and working 
capital advances. In_ this 
the machine tool industry stands about 
mid-way of American industry as many 
more govern- 


connection, 


industries have received 
ment assistance and many have received 
less. 

“5. In connection with risks, the ma- 
chine tool industry has probably the out- 
standing risk of saturation of any indus- 
try. On the other hand, the industry 
does not face problems of conversion 
of plant operations from munitions to 
peacetime products. 

“The machine tool industry has a very 
high rate of net profit to sales before 
taxes. The machine tool industry has 
been left after renegotiation with profits 
than most 


relation to sales 


which is a 


higher in 
other industries, 
of the peculiar problems of the industry.” 


reflection 
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PRIORITIESALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives, issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


INSTRUCTIONS 


PREFERENCE RATINGS: Form PD-3A, 
preference rating instrument used by the Army, 
Navy, Martime Commission and other gov- 
ernment agencies, will remain in use, although 
originally the expiration date was June 30. 


ALLOTMENT NUMBERS: One allotment 
number may be substituted for another allot- 
ment number on an authorized controlled ma- 
terial order which has been placed with a mill, 
without changing the position of the order in 
the mill schedule, War Production Board rules. 
In such a case, the order will be treated as 
though it bore the substituted allotment number 
when order was placed originally, according 
to interpretation No. 10 to CMP regulation 
No. 1. 

If at the time the allotment symbol is sub- 
stituted the order itself is otherwise materially 
changed. the order is to be treated as a new 
order. Changes which would constitute a new 
order include the following: (1) A change in 
the form or shape of the product ordered; (2) 
advancing of the delivery date; (3) an increase 
in the auantity ordered. A person substitvting 
one allotment nember for another must have 
an allotrent. identified bw the substituted 
number, to support the order. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES: All rated orders 
for wire and cable are now invalid unless they 
are accompanied by an allotment of materials 
under CMP. However, CMP provides for pro- 
curement of certain warehouse replacement 
stocks which was not affected bv the June 
30 cancellation date and can be obtained with- 
out the use of allotment numbers. Manufac- 
turers have been directed to set aside certain 
percentages of their production capacity for 
warehouse replacements. 


GAGE RODS: Beginning with fourth ouar- 
ter, the following items will be classified as 
“B” products and will be under the jurisdiction 
of the WPB industry divisions indicated below: 
Gage rods and rail clips, Transportation Eauip- 
ment Division: nut locks and clip bolts, Building 
and Materials Division; mine ties, Mining Equip- 
ment Division. 

Producers of these products should file ap- 
plication for allotment forms CMP-4-B with 
the industry divisions indicated. setting forth 
their controlled materials requirements for the 
fourth quarter of 1948 and the first and second 
quarter of 1944. Such applications should be 
submitted at the earliest possible date. 


L ORDERS 


CUTLERY: Production of the following 
types of cutlery will be permitted at the fol- 
lowing levels. based on amount produced in 
year ended June 30, 1941: Professional food 
processing, 225%; professional kitchen, 75%; 
household kitchen. 35%; household table, 50%; 
pocket. 60%: scissors. 65%; shears and trim- 
mers. 65%; large heavy-duty hand hair and 
fetlock clivners. 45%; light weight hand hair 
clivpers. 25%, for export only; industrial. 200%. 
Silver-plated flatware. surgical instruments. and 
articles subject to order L-30-d (Miscellaneous 
Cooking Utensils) are exempt. Bans use of 
metal in production of hunting knives, carving 
sets, poultry shears, and manicuring instru- 
ments, Reduces numbers of patterns within 
permitted lines. Imposes restrictions on lengths 
of blades of some knives and minimum sveci- 
fications are prescribed for hardness of knife 
blades and sharpening steels. Prohibits process- 
ing of metal for production of cutlery included 
for free distribution or in connection with ad- 
vertising or sales promotion, (L-140-a) 


TRON BOILERS: Manufacture of low pres- 





sure cast iron boilers is now permitted on a 
month-to-month basis at a rate not in excess 
of 100 per cent of productive rate of the cor- 
responding month in 1940. Manufacture of 
such boilers after July 1 had been prohibited 
under the original order. Filing of PD-704 is 
required for military, war housing and hos- 
pital use of low pressure boilers. (L-187) 


MACHINERY: Restrictions on deliveries of 
certain items of construction machinery for 
civilian use have been eased slightly. Post hole 
diggers, hand carried concrete surfacing ma- 
chines and “finishers and rodding machines for 
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wet concrete” have been made available for 
civilian as well as military use. (L-192) 


VACUUM CLEANERS: No applications for 
permission to fabricate or assemble industrial 
vacuum cleaners or blowers will be approved 
in the future unless accompanied by an order 
rated AA-5 or higher or unless the applicant 
indicates a need for the machine justifying such 
a rating. Rug scrubbing and rug shampooing 
machines have been brought under control of 
order L-222. Any authorization issued on 
PD-418 for production or sale of machinerv 
covered by the order must have been approved 
prior to July 6 to be valid. Restrictions on floor 
sanding and floor maintenance machines are 
tightened by requiring WPB authorization for 
sale or manufacture of such machines made in 
sizes smaller than those heretofore specified 
(L-222) 


POWER BOILERS: Conservation of the use 
of steel in manufacture of heavy duty steam 
boilers is ordered in L-299 which provides that 
power boilers, except those for locomotives or 
marine service, may not have a greater metal 
thickness or quantity of steel than needed to 
meet the minimum thickness requirements of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Boiler Construction code. Boilers affected are 
those for a design pressure exceeding 15 Ib. 
per square inch. Restrictions do not apply to 
boilers in process on July 1 or those into which 


a tube is rolled. (L-299) 


M ORDERS 


IMPORTS: Articles containing 25% or more 
of copper, brass or bronze not elsewhere speci- 
fied in general imports order M-63, have been 
added to List Il, made up of commodities whose 
importation must be authorized but whose dis- 
tribution after arrival is not restricted. Removed 
from this list are other finished manufactures 
made from these metals, save those plated with 





platinum, gold or silver. (M-63) 
ABRASIVES: Following changes have bee: 
made in the order controlling supply of manu- 
factured crude abrasive and abrasive grain 
Unfused or levigated alumina are exclude 
from provisions of the order; orders for crud. 
or grain authorized on form WPB 2779 or: 
WPB 2781 must be accepted and delivere.| 
if they meet regularly established prices an! 
terms; sequence of deliveries of these order; 
and of small grain orders not specifically a 
thorized on a WPB 2781, may be scheduled 
now without regard to preference ratings in 
the order best suited to maximum production 
and customers’ needs; requirement of a prefer 
ence rating for “small grain orders” has been 
eliminated; use of aluminum oxide grain in 
grit sizes 80 and coarser is prohibited for cer- 
tain purposes, including blasting or polishing 
operations for all stone or monumental work 
lithographic plate grinding, glass grinding, hul! 
ing operations, and non-slip purposes. (M-319 
FARM SUPPLIES: If a distributor’s orders 
from farm distribution outlets for any listed item 
calls for deliveries in excess ef the amount 
ordered set aside, he may prorate deliveries 
on the basis of normal shipments regardless of 
preference ratings (other than AAA). (M-330) 


P ORDERS 


SHIPWAYS: Revocation of orders giving 
Maritime Commission shipyards preference rat- 
ings in buying materials for construction of 
shipyards and other facilities has been deferred 
until Aug. 1. On revocation of the orders, 
priority assistance will be applied for on form 
WPB-617, formerly PD-200. (P-14-a, b) 


PRIORITIES REGULATIONS 


FARM SUPPLIES: Farmers’ cooperatives 
and any other dealers who selF listed farm 
supplies at cost or at a markup of not more 
than 3 per cent. are permitted to replenish 
stocks on farmers’ certificates on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. The last date on which a dea'er 
may place an order for farm supplies in antici- 
pation of the receipt of farmers’ certificates to 
cover the amount of his order has been post- 
poned from July 1 to July 17. (PR No. 19) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 
CORE BINDER: Core-binder, a corn prod- 


uct used in the metal industries becavse of its 
adhesive qualities, has been exempted from 
price control. effective July 10. (General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation) 

STOVES: Deliveries on contracts or sales 
made after July 1 of canteen model-1942 and 
cooking stoves (gasoline, one burner) model 
1941 to the armed forces will be subject to 
price control; deliveries pursuant to contracts 
entered into before that date remain exempt 
Exemption from price control of all sales to 
the United States or an allied government of 
svecified articles has been extended to Oct. 1, 
1943. (No. 64) 

FLUORSPAR: General increases of about $5 
a ton in maximum prices for all grades of fluor- 
svar, effective July 1, have been authorized 
Metallurgical grades have a ceiling of $30 to 
$33 a ton, depending upon the grade sold. 
These new prices are to be effective only for 
a period of 60 days, after which prices for 
grades with an effective calcium fluoride con- 
tent in excess of 60% may be charged only 
on sales approved by WPB. New ceiling prices 
for acid and ceramic grades are $37 a ton with 
adjustments for freight differentials. OPA re- 
serves the right to revoke the $1.50 portion 
of the increase granted to encourage production 
if it appears new development is not being en- 
couraged in the degree necessary. Crude fluor- 
spar ores are exempted. Toll agreements for 
grinding, milling, or other processing of crude 
ores are also exempt from price control 
(No. 126) 

MACHINES: Industrial floor surfacing and 
floor maintenance machinery is now listed spec! 
fically as an item covered by price regulation 
No. 136. (No. 136) 
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SEVERAL technical changes in reg- 
ulations and orders affecting the steel 
industry were announced bv the War 
Production Board within the past ten 


days. These actions are as follows: 
1—Order M-2l-c, which schedules 


steel plate production, was revoked, its 
function now being supplanted by the 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

2—Order M-21-d, covering corrosion 
and heat resistant chrome steel, 
amended to permit the use of stainless 
steel on authorized controlled material 
orders. Previchisly, use of stainless 
steel was permitted only on AA-5 or 
higher rated orders. 

3—An interpretation of priorities reg- 
ulation No. 1 makes it clear that produc- 
tion directives are not to be interfered 
with by rated orders for the use of fa- 
cilities. 

4—Steel mills establish 
consigned stocks in the plants of their 
customers under the permission granted 
in direction 15 to CMP regulation No. 
1 for the maintenance of mill stocks. 
This is stipulated in an amendment to 
the direction, issued because the original 
direction has been too broadly inter- 
preted by certain mills. 

5—Because of restrictions on shipping, 
customers ordering steel for export 
often are unable to furnish delivery in- 
structions at the time orders are placed. 
Therefore, the requirement that full de- 
livery details be furnished when export 
orders are placed is waived in the case 
of Lend-Lease and Board of Economic 
Warfare orders by direction No. 20 to 
CMP regulation No. 1. 

6—Order M-24-c, has been re-issued, 
requiring full segregation of alloy 
steel scrap. Categories covering recent- 
ly developed alloy steels and irons have 
been revised. Steel mills and foundries 
have been asked to initiate at once a 
continuing survey of receipts of scrap, 
particularly carbon and alloy turnings, 
and to report any incorrectly classified 
receipts, including the car number, 
shipper, date, and analysis to the Scrap 
Section of the Steel Division. The re- 
vised order specifically prohibits use of 
any type of scrap listed in the melting 
of any but alloy steel or iron. 


was 


may not 


Warning Issued Against 
Illegal Use of Solder 


War Production Board has issued a 
warning against the illegal use of solder 
in the automotive repair industry. The 
board revealed that it has uncovered 
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Several Technical Changes Made 
In Orders Affecting Steel Industry 


many cases in which solder has been used 
as body filler and for other purposes un- 
der the guise of radiator solder. 
Almost all radiator repair 
done with one-eighth inch solid wire, 
acid or rosin core solder, and any sup- 


work is 


plier receiving orders for solder in other 
forms is cautioned to exercise utmost 
care in scrutinizing such orders to ascer- 
tain that the material is to be used for 
the purposes specified and for no other. 


Seeks Storage Protection 
Of Critical War Materials 


War Production Board with co-opera- 
tion of other government agencies is 
taking active steps to assure adequate 


storage protection of all critical war 
supplies. As part of the program, the 
Storage Branch of WPB’s Stockpiling 


and Transportation Division has issued 
general specifications for the storage of 
all scarce materials. Specific instruc- 
tions are being prepared for the storage 
protection of certain materials which 
present special problems. 

Total of the nation’s storage remains 
fairly constant. With some few additions 
and some losses by fire, the number of 
warehouses will remain practically the 
same for the duration. Best 
ble use must be made of the floor space 


possi- 


available. 

For this reason, WPB’s Storage Branch 
is setting up a comprehensive file list- 
ing the location of every large ware- 
house in the United States, showing the 
type of construction; amount of clear 
floor space; floor load capacity; alarm 
systems, sprinkler systems, water supply 
and other data of fire protection. Each 
of these warehouses will be checked as to 
its suitability for all materials on the 
must-be-protected-at-any-cost list. 

It may become necessary to establish 
storage priorities to make certain that 
the most critical materials get the kind 
of protection they require. 


Heavy Highway Truck 
Production Quotas Set 


Production of 7500 heavy 
trucks and 241 off-the-highway automo- 
bile vehicles has been authorized by 
War Production Board for the third and 
fourth quarters. 

The 14 companies which will produce 
the heavy highway trucks are: 
Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa.; 


highway 


Brock- 





way Motor Truck Co., Cortland, N. Y.; 
Corbitt Co., Henderson, N. C.; Federal 
Motor Truck Co., Detroit; General Mo- 
tors Truck & Coach, Pontiac, Mich.; 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clinton- 
ville, Wis.; International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; Kenworth Motor Truck Co., 
Seattle; Peterbilt Motors Co., Oakland, 


Calif.; Mack Mfg. Co., New York; Reo 
Motors Co., Lansing, Mich.; Sterling 
Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee; Walter 
Motor Truck Co., Long Island City, 


N. Y.; White Motor Co., Cleveland. 

The 241 off-the-highway vehicles in- 
clude trucks, truck tractors and trailers. 
They will be manufactured by Dart Truck 
Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Euclid Road 
Machinery Co., Cleveland; Kenworth 
Motor Truck Co., Seattle; Mack Mfg. 
Co., New York; and Peterbilt Motors 
Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Government Takes Action 
To Conserve Fluorspar 


Fluorspar stocks have not been accu- 
mulating in sufficient quantity to insure 
a satisfactory margin against demands 
of the armed services and essential civil- 
ian requirements, the Fluorspar Section 
of the War Production Board announces. 
Therefore, every effort is being made to 
accelerate production and conserve sup- 
plies of this material. An increasingly 
improved position is anticipated for the 
remainder of this year, however. 

The War Labor Board stabilized wages 
1400 


workers in the six major companies in- 


for the fluorspar industry, giving 


creases averaging 14 cents per hou 
OPA has approved general increases of 
approximately $5 a ton in maximum 
prices for all grades of fluorspar 

The importance of fluorspar in steel- 
making will be evident when it is real- 
that it requires about 6 pounds 
of spar to make 1 ton of steel. This 
means that to make 80,000,000 tons of 
steel, 240,000 tons of fluorspar are con- 


Approximately 7 


ized 


sumed. pounds of 
acid fluorspar are needed to make 100 
pounds of aluminum so that 10,000 tons 
of fluorspar must be provided during 
1943 for this purpose. 

Use of fluorspar in building warships 


and planes is as follows: 


Fluorspar 
Type Ship Displacement Needed 
Fattleship 45,000 tons 192 tons 
Aircraft Carrier 27,000 ”" 149 ” 
Heavy Cruiser 13,400 ” 67 
Light Cruiser 10,000 ” 52 
Destroyer 2.200 ” 17 
Submarine 1500 ” 9 


Type Plane Fluorspar Needed 
B-17 2,700 pounds 
B-24 $8,000 ” 
B-25 1,500 
PB-2y 4,500 
P-38 1.000 
P-47 1,000 
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This redesigned tank part 


saved 200 TONS of scarce metal 


Little things do count. For example, this ball 
retainer ring for tanks was redesigned to save 
200 tons of a scarce metal on one tank order! 

The designer who perfected the part applied 
lessons learned in the mass production of roller 
skates, bicycles, and automobiles. Formerly the 
ball retainer ring was cast and machined from a 
critical metal, Now it is formed and punched 
from steel—all in one operation. Result : Enough 
metal saved to provide the rotating bands for 
177,000 shells and this is just the beginning. 


OFFICIAL OW! PHOTO 


Almost every day some victory-minded engineer 
comes up with a new idea for the manufacture 
of war equipment, Peace-time products that 
might benefit from stampings are being rede- 
signed too, The field is wide open for stampings 
that save weight, save time and machine hours. 

Let us show you how ArMco’s special-purpose 
sheet steels can help you do the job you want, For 


complete information on coated and uncoated 


grades, write to The American Rolling Mill Co., 


1411 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. ns 


ROLLING MILL COMPANY 











By A. H. ALLEN 


Detroit Editor, STEEL 





UAW postwar program envisages beneficent (fo labor) and 
paternalistic government to lead all from cradle to grave over 
rose-strewn path. Provides for labor representation in all 
bureaucratic activities. .. New military truck program planned 


“GOVERNMENT or municipal own- 
ership and operation of monopolistic in- 
dustries and of industries strategically 
necessary to the national safety”—that 
is one of the planks of a postwar pro- 
gram just devised by the executive com- 
mittee of the United Automobile Work- 
ers-CIO. 

The program is of 
of the obvious state 
existing between organized labor and 
the Roosevelt administration. Thus, 
when the union unfolds its grandiose 
plans for postwar industry in America, 
it is almost an automatic fact that they 
will have the blessing of the Roosevelt 


interest because 
of wedded bliss 


gang, and hence it becomes doubly im- 
portant for industry to know the shape of 
such plans, for after all it may be the 
guinea pig on which strange new eco- 
nomic medicines will be tried. 

Prefacing its plan with the usual state- 
ment introducing all postwar programs, 
to-wit: That the immediate and primary 
task is to plan and work for an early 
victory, the UAW goes on to cite what 
it calls a fundamental prerequisite to 
the formulation and execution of any 
democratic postwar plan—full repre- 
sentation and responsibility at all levels 
for organized labor. Labor must be per- 
mitted to participate fully in all activi- 
ties and in all government agencies 
charged with any phase of the adminis- 
tration of the war effort. Labor of all 
nations must sit in responsible positions 
at the peace table and in treaty negotia- 
tions following victory. Labor must. be 
represented et conferences held during 
the war dealing with postwar problems. 
Organized labor must be given repre- 
sentation now on the National Resources 
Planning Board and Congress should 
grant the board adequate appropriations 
to enable it to function as a permanent 
agency. 

If these “musts” are not enough, pro- 
ceed into the union’s plans for reconver- 
sion of industry. They include: Estab- 
lishment of national industry-wide coun- 
cils with equal labor participation to 
work out reconversion schedules; main- 
tenance of labor standards during the 
reconversion period against any attempt 
by industry to lengthen hours, reduce 
wages or lower living standards; legal 
protection to all workers transfer 
from nonessential to essential war jobs 
so that they will be guaranteed the right 
to return to former jobs with accumu- 
lated seniority; reserve funds to be es- 
tablished by industry to pay out to its 


who 
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present employes or those who have been 
inducted into the armed forces, during 
any postwar unemployment period; and 
full guarantees to all members of the 
armed forces covering such little things 
as a $2500 separation bonus, a peace- 
time economy of full employment and 
full consumption, accumulated seniority 
on former jobs, free education including 
training for a trade or profession, weekly 
allowances to disabled veterans, etc. 


Full-Blown Utopia 


Next come proposals for achieving full 
employment after the First of 
these is the government ownership plan 


war. 
mentioned above. Then comes govern- 
ment control and regulation of industries 
to prevent the abuses of monopoly and 
to assure production in the public inter- 
est; a gigantic planned national 
struction 


con- 


program involving housing, 
schools, highways, hospitals, recreational 
facilities, conservation of natural re- 
sources and development of more power 
projects like TVA. On 
UAW recommends elimination of 
porary 


slum 


housing, the 
tem- 


war housing to prevent new 


FHA 


areas and extension of the 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


to permit development of planned work- 
ers’ communities. 

With a deprecating wave of the hand 
the UAW avers that “industries can no 
longer be operated to serve private in- 
terests where those interests conflict with 
the public need. Initiative can find its 
most useful outlet, greatest recognition 
and highest reward when exerted in the 
Not only that, but the 
reduced to 30 
Patent 


laws must not, on the one hand, permit 


public service.” 
working week must be 
hours without reduction of pay 


industry to build monopolies nor, on the 
other hand, permit inventions to be with- 
held from use in order to preserve ex- 
they 


be amended to provide that patents be 


isting capital investments; should 


subject to use by every industry upon 


payment of reasonable royalties 


The UAW is simply telling the world 
that it can 
world along with the best of our vision- 
UAW, 


security 


think up a dream 


postwar 


aries. Utopia, with a capital 


complete economic freedom, 


and irresponsibility under a_ beneficent 
paternalism that will exude from Wash- 


land! All 


turned 


ington like honey over the 


initiative and enterprise to be 
over to a federal bureaucracy which will 
lead cradle to the 
grave down the rose-strewn path of life. 
Why not checkoff to 


union dues trom soc ial security credits? 


The UAW also disposes otf the farm 


everyone from the 


even a deduct 











150,000TH JEEP: On-the-spot assembly featured the completion of the 

150,000th jeep body to come from the plant of the American Central 

Mfg. Corp., Connersville, Ind. A five-man crew from Willys-Overland, 

Toledo, O., for which American Central makes the jeep bodies, required 
just 18 minutes to bolt the body to chassis 

















MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





problem with a few well-turned pro- 
posals: 

1. Elimination of the farm tenant 
through government regulations of land 
ownership by absentee farmers and limit- 
ing of acreage holding, and extensive 
government purchase and reclamation of 
land now under absentee control for dis- 
position among working farmers for 
home ownership under a “homestead 
act”. 

2. Guarantee of stability of farmers’ 
income through stabilization of farm 
prices, with definite floors over extend- 
ed periods. 

3. Extension of adequate crop insur- 
ance against the hazards of crop fail- 
etc. 

4. Government control of distribution 


ures, 


of farm produce to avoid surpluses and 
shortages with participation by farmer 
co-operatives, both in policy making and 
distribution. 

5. Economic use of farm machinery 
on community basis through government- 
encouraged pooling projects. 

Then the health, education and securi- 
ty of the people must be supervised by 
this postwar supergovernment. Federal 
scholarships, complete with living costs, 
must be granted qualified students. Jobs 
must be guaranteed in line with courses 
of study. A new cabinet post of Secre- 
tary of Education and Health should be 
established. A federal social security 
program should be enacted which will 
provide adequate protection, from cradle 
to grave, for every person in America. 
And a federal insurance agency should 
be established which will sell to the 
people at cost, life and other basic in- 
surance policies. 


Heavy-Duty Truck Program 


Industry circles report now in the 
formulative stages the most pretentious 
manufacturing program for heavy-duty 
military trucks ever conceived. All prin- 
cipal truck manufacturers will partici- 
pate, along with the complete list of 
smaller builders. The vehicles will range 
in capacity from 2%-ton up to 10-ton 
and over, nearly all six-wheel jobs with 
six-wheel drive. Bulk of production is 
contemplated in a new 7-8 ton model 
class. Output is slated to start at the 
turn of the year if not sooner and will 
aim at something like 10,000 a month. 


Power units may be standardized on 
three or four types of engines such as 
Hercules, a new Continental engine and 
a General Motors Truck unit. 

Bottleneck of the program is likely 
to come in axles and transmissions, since 
there is only a limited number of com- 
panies equipped to build these units. 
Principal one, of course, is Timken-De- 
troit Axle, but facilities of companies 
like White Motor, Mack, Eaton Mfg., 
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NO ABSENTEE: Eighty-four years old 
and with 32 years’ service with Mack 
Trucks Inc., Plainfield, N. J., David A. 
“Dad” Teeter has been tardy only once. 
When his plant received the Army-Navy 
“E”, Teeter accepted for employes 


and Clark Equipment may be pressed 
into service, and it is possible that some 
plants formerly busy supplying com- 
ponents for combat tanks and now slowed 
down can be switched over to truck work. 

The new heavy-duty truck program 
will be superposed on present produc- 
tion schedules, it is said, and reflects 
the increasing favor of the military for 
out-size hauling units which in some 
cases have proved more capable of ne- 
gotiating rough terrain. 

For the last six months of this year, 
the WPB has authorized the production 
of 7500 heavy trucks for civilian use, 
plus an undisclosed number of buses ap- 
portioned among a dozen or more manu- 
facturers, virtually the same ones that 
will participate in the greatly expanded 
military truck program for 1944. 

Letters of intent covering contracts 
for materials and facilities to produce 
5-inch dual purpose gun mounts for the 
Navy have been received by Fisher Body 
in Detroit. The contract represents the 
second largest awarded by the Navy in 
this district and will be distributed 
among four plants in the Michigan area. 
The mount weighs 40,000 pounds com- 
plete, and in its manufacturing and as- 
sembly requires some of the heaviest 
equipment yet installed by Fisher. Sub- 
contracts totaling 48 per cent of the 
dollar volume of the contract have 
already been awarded outside suppliers. 

An example of the high quality of 


workmanship re tired in the job is the 
requisite th: welders pass a thor- 
ough examination and officially qualify 
before special naval officers before be- 
ing assigned to the project. Welded 
sections are 100 per cent magnafluxed, 
and the average time consumed in in- 
spection of a complete mount is three 
weeks. Delivery of the first unit is ex- 
pected sometime this fall. 

Another precision manufacturing job 
under way here for some time is the 
Sperry antiaircraft gun director, on 
which Ford is a principal contractor. 
There are over 12,000 parts in the direc- 
tor, and a highly involved svstem of 
gaging and inspection has been devel- 
oped. The company was commissioned 
to build the directors in October, 1941, 
and will shortly reach production sched- 
ules assigned, although output in May 
matched that of the Sperry company. 

Brig. Gen. Alfred R. Glancy, deputy 
chief of ordnance and chief of the Tank- 
Automotive Center here, will go on in- 
active duty this week for an operation 
which may incapacitate him for several 
months. He will be succeeded by Brig. 
Gen. Walter B. Boatwright, now chief of 
the New York Ordnance District. 


FHA Has $500 Million To 
Aid Postwar Home Boom 


The accumulation of a tremendous de- 
ferred demand for family dwelling units 
caused by postponement of nonessential 
construction until after the war will be 
met largely by a building program fea- 
turing the small-type home financed with 
the help of FHA mortgage insurance, 
Draper, deputy 


according to Earle S. 
Federal Housing 


commissioner of the 
Administration. 

Mr. Draper pointed out that under Ti- 
tle 2 of the National Housing Act, about 
$500,000,000 in mortgage insurance for 
postwar home building is available and, 
subject to presidential approval, the au- 
thorization of $1,000,000,000 more of 
made available if 


insurance can be 


needed. 


Truman Group To Study U. S. 
Rights in Foreign Airports 


To efféct immediate settlement of 
postwar rights of the United States to 
use airfields and other military installa- 
tions built abroad by this country, the 
Senate War Investigating Committee is 
sending a commission of its members 
on a world-girdling inspection trip. 

Senators Mead, Brewster, Russell, 
Chandler and Lodge have been dele- 
gated to make the trip and report to 
the Truman Committee. 
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 “@LAD THE 
7 ENGINEERS 
‘ARE SPECIFYING 
HARPER BOLTS 


‘*Harper Bolts don’t rust. They're tough and 
they'll make this pump last a lot longer.”’ 

Yes .. . the non-ferrous and stainless fastenings 
made by Harper are adding extra toughness and 
extra service-life to vital parts of ships, tanks, jeeps, 
planes and other war equipment. Also in hundreds 
of war production jobs they are preventing failures 
of vital equipment and keeping production rolling. 
They have high tensile strength; they resist rust, 
corrosion, many acids and alkalies and other tough 
conditions. 

4320 STOCK ITEMS... of bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers, rivets and accessories in the non-ferrous and 
stainless alloys. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG ... and reference 
book—80 pages—4 colors—193 illustrations—num- 
erous tables and other data. Free when requested on 
a company letterhead. 


The H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2646 Fletcher Street, Chicago 
EASTERN BRANCH: 45 West Broadway, New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Th 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


BRASS ¢ BRONZE + COPPER + EVERDUR + MONEL + STAINLESS 
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George Montague Williams has joined 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York, and 
will be elected a vice president to assist 
the president, G. W. Vaughan, in direct- 
ing the company’s war effort. Mr. Wil- 
liams is on leave of absence from the 
Russell Mfg. Corp., Middletown, Conn., 
of which he is president, and was pre- 
viously assistant to Tom M. Girdler, 
board chairman, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., and Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. 


—( )—— 


E. W. Kempton has been appointed 
assistant vice president, industrial rela- 
tions, and Edward C. Myers, assistant 
to the vice president, industrial relations, 
of the United States Steel Corp. of Dela- 
ware. Since January, 1941, Mr. Kemp- 
ton has been assistant director of indus- 
trial relations at Pittsburgh for the cor- 
poration. Prior to that appointment he 
was director of industrial relations for 
American Steel & Wire Co. with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. Prior to his latest 
appointment, Mr. Myer was senior staff 
assistant in charge of personnel, Indus- 
trial Relations Department, United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries, Pitts- 
burgh district. 


—_o— 


Roland E. Fulton, has been appointed 
director of industrial relations, Cook 
Electric Co., Chicago. 


—lO— 


John T. Llewellyn, president, Chicago 
Malleable Castings Co., Chicago, and 
Allied Steel Castings Co., Harvey, IIL, 
was tendered a testimonial dinner at 
the South Shore Club, July 7, by ap- 
proximately 150 of his associates in the 
two companies on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday. He established Chi- 





JULIAN M. AVERY 


Whe has been appointed vice president in 

charge of research and development, Diamond 

Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, as announced in STEEL, 
June 28, ». 74. 
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ERNEST MULLER 


cago Malleable in 1899 and Allied Steel 
Castings in 1918. 


— 


Ernest Muller has been appointed as- 
sistant to Mark A. Follansbee, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Follansbee Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Muller will de- 
vote a major part of his efforts to formu- 
lation of the company’s postwar objec- 
tives. Formerly he was associated with 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland. 

—o— 

John B. Whitted, formerly with Stew- 
art-Warner Corp., Chicago, has been 
appointed chief engineer, Soreng-Mane- 
gold Co., Chicago. 


—_—o—_ 


Frank E. Bates, manager of the melt- 
ing division, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Buffalo, was elected 
chairman of the Western New York 
chapter, American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. Other officers elected were: 
Reinhold D. Loesch, treasurer, Lake 





J. L. MAUTHE 


Who has been appointed operating vice 

president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 

Youngstown, O., as announced in STEEL, July 
5, p. 88. 


W. F. KELLY 










JOSEPH L. MULLIN 


Erie Foundry Co., Buffalo, vice chair- 
man; J. Ralph Turner, president, Queen 
City Sand & Supply Co., Buffalo, sec- 
retary; Martin W. Pohlman, vice presi- 
dent, Pohlman Foundry Co. Inc., Buffa- 
lo, treasurer. 


—_—o— 


Joseph L. Mullin has been appointed 


general superintendent of foundries, 
American Manganese Steel Division, 
American Brake Shoe Co., Chicago 


Heights, Ill W. F. Kelly has been 

named works manager at the New Castle, 

Del. plant, succeeding Mr. Mullin. 
—o— 


James M. Morehouse has been ap- 
pointed general manager, order division, 
sales department, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, succeeding Merle N. 
Smith, retired. Russell B. Gunia has 
been named manager of the company’s 
stainless steel bureau, metallurgist divi- 
sion. 

—o— 


Carlton B. Tibbetts, president, Los 
Angeles Steel Casting Co., Los Angeles, 
has been appointed chairman of the Los 
Angeles Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. Purpose of the committee is 
to assist commerce and industry in mak- 
ing their maximum contribution to high 
levels of productive employment in the 
postwar period. 

—o— 

Robert L. Coe, vice president, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., was re-elected president of the 
Copper and Brass Research Association. 
Theodore E. Veltfort and Bertram B. 
Caddle were re-elected manager and 
secretary, respectively of the association. 
Other officers elected were: vice presi- 
dents, Wylie Brown, president, Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp., New 
York; John A. Coe, chairman of the 
board, American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn.; William M. Gross, vice president, 
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FRED J. WOOD 


Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn.; 
Curtis L. Smith, treasurer, National Cop- 
per & Smelting Co., Cleveland; Herman 
W. Steinkraus, president, Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; C. Donald 
Dallas, president, Copper & 
Brass, Inc., Rome, N. Y., was re-elected 
treasurer. 


Revere 


a 
Charles J. Stakel, assistant manager, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Co. 


Michigan, will become manager of all 


Iron mines in 


of the Cleveland-Cliffs Lake Superior 
mines July 15, succeeding Stuart Elliott, 
who is retiring after 45 years with the 
company. 

Gattis 

Fred J. Wood has been appointed 

district manager, Jessop Steel Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

—o— 


Stowell C. Wasson, previously works 


manager, Indianapolis plant, National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., has 


been appointed manager of the Cicero, 
Ill. and Melrose Park, Chicago, plants. 
R. S. Davis, assistant manager at Indian- 
apolis since 1929, succeeds Mr. Wasson. 
W. M. Ewing has been elected manager 
of the Sharon, Pa. plant, succeeding 
Walton L. Woody, who has been elected 
vice president with 
Cleveland. Joseph O. Houze, manager, 
and Houston L. Hiatt, 
Cicero works, have retired. 


headquarters in 


sales manager, 


—()— 


Robert N. Yates has been named sales 
manager, Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 


—O— 


Elmer L. Sutherland, managing part- 
ner of the New York and Chicago offices 
of Lawrence Scudder & Co.. has been 





elected vice president, Aeronca Aircraft 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio 


a 

Fred I. Merrick has been named 
chairman of the board, Standard Horse 
Nail Corp., New Brighton, Pa., succeed- 
ing the late John D. Bruhn. G. B. 
Sheers has been made president and 
general manager; R. S. Merrick, vice 
president; U. S. Couch, secretary; A. L. 


Bingham, treasurer; and C. K. Kennedy, 
assistant secretary-treasurer 


— )—- 


Roy Stephens, executive assistant, and 


L. H. LaMotte, manager, Washington 
office, have been elected vice presi- 
dents, International Business Machines 
Corp., New York. Garland B. Briggs, 


formerly manager of the Norfolk, Va., 
office, was elected assistant treasurer. 
John E. Zollinger, previously manager 


of the Cleveland office, was appointed 
eastern sales manager, and Clarence W. 


Christman was named manager, depart- 
ment of applications, New York 
nites 
Harry W. Lundin has been named 


director, safety and plant protection sec- 
tion, department of industrial relations, 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 











OBITUARIES... 


J. E. MacMurray, 81, founder and 
former chairman, Acme Steel Co., Chica- 
go, died July 1 in South Pasadena, Calif. 

—o— 

Otto J. Kuenhold, 62, development 
engineer in the humidifying department 
of Monmouth Products Co., Cleveland, 
died July 2 in that city. 





—_—o-— 
Frank L. Cross, 72, inventor of the 
Cross automatic feeder for printing 


presses and folding machines, died July 
1 in Port Washington, Long Island, 
N. Y. In 1905 Mr. Cross helped or- 
ganize the Cross Feeder Co. of Boston, 
and he served as the company’s chief 
engineer until it was purchased by Dex- 
ter Folder Co., New York, in 1938. 
sO 

Samuel Brown, 72, founder and pres- 
ident, Brown-Dorrance Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, died June 25 in that city. 

ay 

Frederick F. Skeel, 72, retired vice 
president and western sales manager, 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., died 
June 25 in Evanston, IIl. 

—o— 

William James Foster, 72, assistant 
engineer, alternating current engineer- 
ing department, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., died July 2 in that 
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1931 Dr. 
medal, 


the 
annually by 


city. In Foster received 
Lamme awarded 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 

0 

Louis C. Marburg, 67, co-founder and 
secretary-treasurer of Marburg Bros. Inc., 
New York, died June 25 at Montclair, 
N. J. 

—0— 

George Stevenson MacMaster, 47, Los 
Angeles district manager, Otis Elevator 
Co., New York, died recently in that 
city. 

—o— 

John S. Beaton, 67, general superin- 
tendent, Perfection Stove Co., Cleve- 
land, before his retirement in 1938, died 
July 1 in that city. 

—o— 

Rufus Kellog, 58, former sales man- 
ager, Square D Co., Detroit, died June 
30 in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

—o— 

Charles H. Wilcox, 86, pioneer of the 
midwest steel industry, died July 3 in 
Chicago. Mr. Wilcox joined the late 
John W. Gates in purchasing a number 
of tin mills which became part of United 
States StegCorp., New York. 

—o— 

Charles W. Underwood, 76, formerly 

Buffalo district manager for Westing- 


house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died June 30 in Buffalo 
aa 
George D. McGill, 52, 
Gill Metal Products Co., 
died July 1 in Chicago. 


president, Mc- 
Marengo, IIl., 
—o— 

W. J. Waterman, 67, W. A. Waterman 
Inc., Exeter, Calif., died June 21 in that 
city. 

—o— 

Henry Scott, 68, former stove manu- 
facturer, died July 6 in Portsmouth, O. 
—o— 

WwW. C, 
Lock Co., Chicago, died June 24 in that 


Shinn, 73, president, Chicago 


city. 
—_—O—_ 

Alfred Shakespeare, 58, superintend- 
ent, Gear Processing Co., Cleveland, died 
in that city July 3. 

—o— 
Dyson, Hallidie 
Seattle, died recently in 


William owner of 
Machinery Co., 


that city. 


—_o— 
William Hoyt Evilsizer, 40, purchas- 
ing agent, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif., died recently 
—o— 


William H. Smith, 76, field engineer 
and assistant to the president, Industrial 
Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich., died 
July 6 in that city. 
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Hub of New 


Industrial 


SOUTH 
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Andrew Jackson Higgins (center) and his two 

chief aircraft aides, Col. John H. Jouett (left), 

vice president of Higgins Aircraft, and Harry 

Atwood, research engineer. Photos by Higgins 
Industries, Inc. 


Here is the PA4Y-1 

or Consolidated 

model 31, flying 
Below—Landing ramp is boat . Below — Prefabri- 
dropped at one end of cation of sections 
steel lighter to permit for 50-foot steel 
speedy unloading. Cross tank lighters 
bars are welded to main 


supporting channels 
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NEW ORLEANS 








Crescent City bursting at seams under pressure of war expan- 
sion. . . Once greatest banana port in the world, its eyes are 
focused on bright future wrapped up in cargo planes, new 
type boats, synthetic rubber, magnesium, oil and plywood 


THE CRESCENT CITY, now burst- 
ing its seams under the pressure of war 
production and war shipping, occasionally 
casts a nostalgic look back on the days 
when it was the greatest banana port in 
the world, unloading 23,000,000 bunches 
a year, but now its eyes are focused on 
a bright future wrapped up with great 
new cargo airplanes and new types of 
boats to probe the unexplored profits of 
the South American jungles. 

Along with these visions are other 
projects already germinated—synthetic 
rubber, magnesium, plywood and oil and 
its by-products. 

Today the bananas are no longer com- 
ing in as they used to, and much of New 
Orleans’ old-world glamour and beauty 
have become tarnished by the influx of 
thousands of soldiers and sailors and by 
a 81 per cent increase in population 
(from 580,000), required to staff war 
activity. 

For the city is now an army embarka- 
tion point for men and supplies. It is the 
center of a bustling boat-building industry 
led by Higgins Industries Inc., Delta 
Shipbuilding, and others. It is in the throes 
of developing important airplane produc- 
tion, both at the vast new plant of Con- 
solidated Aircraft along the shores of Lake 
Pontchartrain, and at Higgins Aircraft. 

Much of its former glory as one of the 
nation’s busiest ports, however, has been 
usurped by neighboring cities, such as 
Mobile, Port Arthur, Lake Charles and 


Below at 

cutters burning out small pieces of 

reinforcing from heavy-gage ship 
plate 


right — Multiple-torch 


and at Galveston and Houston, Texas. 


George Gardiner of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce dissents from 
this view, pointing out that New Orleans 
is handling more business with Latin 
America than before, and more 
commercial, as distinguished from mili- 
tary, foreign trade than any port in the 
United States, not excluding New York. 
Lines which suspended operations at 
other ports, especially New York, are 
operating fleets out of New Orleans. 
Since Pearl Harbor, 74 foreign freight 
brokers and forwarders, from other parts 
of the country, have established offices 
in New Orleans. 


ever 


Tour Industrial Installations 


Gov. Sam Jones only recently headed 
a party of New Orleans business 
men who toured the $200,000,000 port 
Lake 
Charles, and returned Cities 
Service Oil Co. there has erected one of 
the most modern refineries in the world, 
with crude capacity of 80,000 barrels a 


and industrial installations at 


amazed. 


day. Still months from operation, this 


installation also includes a_ butadiene 
plant, supplying this material to Fire- 
stone which will operate the polymeriza- 
tion plant having capacity of 55,000 tons 
of latex a twice the capacity of 
the synthetic 
cently started production at Baton Rouge, 
Also at 


a new magnesium plant 


year 





rubber plant which re- 
operated by Copolymer Corp. 
Lake Charles, 
has begun limited production 

After 
Charles 
said significantly, “Seventy-five per cent 


Lake 


Jones 


viewing the extensive 


development, Governor 


of these new factories of which we now 






















boast, if not more, will be lost to us after 


the war unless we define a program that 
is sufficiently and logically well founded 
to hold them.” 

Many southerners are determined such 
a loss will not occur and even now are 
making the “sufficient and logical” plans 
to avoid it. As in other coastal sections 
of the country, the planners are not look- 
ing back into the country for the future, 
but out across the stretch of blue ocean, 
in the case of New Orleans out across 
the Gulf of Mexico in the direction of 
Central and South America. They are 
not only looking that way, but sending 
their experts out to take soundings. As a 
harbinger of things to come, Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways has announced inception of 
a trans-gulf flight service to Guatemala 
from New Orleans. Over a year ago an 
emissary of Higgins Industries organized 
an expedition into the jungles of southern 
Venezuela 


Amazon basin and 


returned with a plan for conquering the 


and the 


dense reaches of the jungles by means of 
a new type of diesel-engine amphibian 
carrier boats which Higgins is prepared 
to build. Of this, more later. 

New 
ceeding with plans for a huge Pan-Amer- 
Fiesta to be held in New Orleans 
after the stimulate trade 
travel South-Central 
countries and the U. § 


Orleans civic leaders are pro- 


ican 
war to and 
between America 
As a matter of 
fact, this fiesta was originally scheduled 
for Oct. 12, 1942, with William G. Zetz- 
mann, as general chairman, but the war 
forced its postponement. His commit- 
tee has mailed out 3000 copies of a pros- 
pectus on the celebration and the response 
has been enthusiastic. For one thing, the 
promoters estimate it would bring $35.- 
000,000 into the New 


coffers of Orleans 


and the state of Louisiana 
Many Fiestas Planned 
Ed. Note Apparently there are go 


ing to be a lot of fiestas after the war, for 
both in Southern California and in Sai 


Francisco, there is talk of new and bigger 


expositions such as the one held on 
Treasure Island in Oakland Bay. which 
gave a terrific lift to business and in- 


Area. Doubtless the 
Northwest would demand a fiesta 


dustry in the Bay 
Pacific 
there too, for its backers are sure it has 
come of age industrially and commercial- 
ly, and all three Pacific regions are plan 
ning various inviting trade gestures which 
will toward distant shores 


they make 


after the war). 
One of the main business arteries of 
New 


canal—the 


Orleans is, strangely enough, a 


Inner Harbor Navigational 
canal it is called officially, or the In- 
dustrial canal popularly—conneeting the 
Mississippi on the south to Lake Pont- 
chartrain on the north, with a lock at 


the river end. This is a 5-mile channel 
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Laying out patterns on large sec- 

tion of plate for prefabrication of 

tank lighter component. Photo by 
Higgins Industries, Inc. 


30 feet deep and 150 feet wide, con- 
structed and operated by the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Or- 
leans. Along both sides is an industrial 
“reservation” of several thousand acres, 
docks for an assortment of commercial 
enterprises such as the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. docks, terminus for river ship- 
ments of steel down the Mississippi by 
barge. Both banks of the canal are pro- 
tected by levees for their full length, 
and approximately at the center are four 
slips. Ample property is still available 
for industrial development, a recent new- 


comer being the Industrial canal plant at 
Higgins Industries, now building a variety 
of the smaller types of all-steel military 
craft such as tank lighters, landing barges, 
etc. 

Northern terminus of the canal is just 
to the west of the New Orleans municipal 
airport, originally known as Shushan air- 
port, built on a half-square mile of tri- 
angular shaped land jutting out into Lake 
Pontchartrain. Southern end meets the 
Mississippi just across from the naval 
reservation and navy docks in Algiers, 
the river here being about *%4-mile wide. 

It may not be known generally, but 
the city of New Orleans is over 100 miles 
up river from the Gulf of Mexico. In- 
coming vessels use one of two passes— 
the South pass with depth of 30 feet and 
width of 750 feet, or the Southwest pass, 
with 35 foot depth and 1000-foot width. 


Storehouse of Chemicals 


Total length of publicly owned and im- 
proved wharf frontages at New Orleans 
is nearly 8 miles and represents an in- 
vestment of $50,000,000. This is in ad- 
dition to a large number of privately 
owned facilities at the port. State facili- 
ties include a cotton warehouse for 462,- 
000 bales; a grain elevator of 2,622,000- 
bushel capacity; a bulk commodity 
handling plant for such materials as coal, 
coke, ore and sulphur; and a bulk veget- 
able oil handling plant for cocoanut oil, 
palm kernel oil, olive oil foots, linseed 
oil, etc. 

Oil, salt, sulphur, natural gas, lime- 
stone, oyster shells, cellulose from trees, 
cotton plants and bagasse, plus large 
«juantities of pine, gum, ash and cypress 
lumber and their derivatives have made 
the state of Louisiana a storehouse of 
chemical raw materials, and chemical 
manufacturing industries have gravitated 








to the New Orleans area in recent years, 
along with oil refineries and their new 
cousins, the synthetic rubber industries. 
The district is becoming an important 
center, as well, for tung oil or China wood 
oil, following the planting of thousands 
of acres of cutover lands to tung trees. 

Andrew Jackson Higgins is a magical 
name in New Orleans these days, and 
some of the boys sitting around the bar 
at the Roosevelt hotel, sipping their 
Ramos gin fizzes, like to call him the 
Henry J. Kaiser of the South. But proud 
New Orleanians take this as an insult, 
for their Andrew Jackson, they stoutly 
maintain, puts to shame the West Coast 
industrial giant and easily outdistances 
comparison. Both, it must be admitted, 
are distinct phenomena. 

Andrew Jackson Higgins is no new- 
comer to New Orleans, and he was not 
always the “great guy” he is made to ap- 
pear today. Born in Columbus, Nebr., in 
1886, he built his first boat, it is re- 
corded, at the age of 12 in his family’s 
At 22 he was 


operating a sawmill in Mobile and ex- 


home cellar in Omaha. 


changing his own dressed lumber for 
cargoes of tropical woods from Caribbean 
countries. This did not last and he moved 
to New Orleans where he started a similar 
lumber and export business, which col- 
lapsed in the hard days of 1922. 
Meanwhile, he kept up his interest in 
fast boats, and Higgins speed boats held 
many records in Mississippi and Gulf 
races. Shortly before the turn of the 
"20s, Andrew Jackson Higgins hit upon 
the Eureka-type boat, a relatively small 
powered craft capable of travel in swamps 
and low water, with propeller and shaft 
the 
hull. The boats looked promising for 


protectively encased in a tunnel in 


oil company exploration work through 
the Louisiana bayous and along the 


Hangar building, boat house and start of ramp leading into Lake Pontchartrain 


are shown in this view along the seawall. Main plant is back to the vight, 


while in the distance is the municipal airport extending out into the lake? 


Photo by Leon Trice 
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The Huey P. Long bridge across the Mississippi at New Orleans, a $13,000,000 





rail and highway structure 4.4 miles long completed late in 1935. From the 
top of the steel superstructure at the center to the bottom of the central ier 


170 feet below mean Gulf level is a distance of 400 feet. 


Photo by New 


Orleans News 


Amazon. But the depression caught up 
with Higgins Industries in 1931 and 
Eureka’d them into receivership. 

Somehow Higgins limped through the 
succeeding years until 1936 when he re- 
ceived orders for two river steamer in- 
spection boats for the government. Then 
came the war, and orders for Eureka 
boats for England, Finland and the U. § 
Navy. Because of their ruggedness and 
shallow draft, these boats make excellent 
landing craft, and by now have been 
built in several versions, seeing extensive 
service with both British and U. S. forces. 

Higgins is looking far 
present conflict for profitable use of his 
Eureka boats. 
and some of their progeny are visioned 
as the means for opening up the Amazon 
jungles for economical removal of crude 
rubber. Key to the plan is a new type of 
amphibian ship-truck which can operate 
in shallow water, climb ever rocks and 
drive along river banks. Establishment 
of regular inland routes for fleets of these 
amphibians, with additional barges and 
diesel tugs for open-water use seem to 
suggest the possibility of opening up the 
Amazon interior and perhaps even of 
providing waterway connection between 
Venezuela, Brazil and Colombia so that 
profitable use can be made of vegetable 
and mineral resources which cannot now 
be reached. 

Higgins Industries boat plants are three 
in number, the previously mentioned In- 
dustrial canal plant, where most of the 
welded steel boat and tank lighter con- 
struction work is carried out; the second 
the City Park avenue plant, where oper- 
ations are principally with wood, and the 
third a St. Charles avenue plant which 
has now reverted to a salesroom. It was 
near the latter location where some time 
ago Higgins was building boats in the 
street outside the plant, to the consterna- 


beyond the 


As mentioned before, they 
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tion of old New Orleans residents. This 
work now, however, has been shifted to 
the other two plants. 

The company is now in process of tak- 
ing over a fourth plant, a building former- 
ly occupied by the Continental Can Co., 
reportedly for manufacture of a new type 


of landing barge engine. In all Higgins 


. employes number about 12,000 and they 


constitute a devoted and _ enthusiastic 
family, all paid-up members of the A. F 


of L. incidentally. 


Higgins Aircraft Plans Bud 


But the fabulous of the new 
Higgins enterprises is the budding Hig 
gins Aircraft Corp. plant now going up 
amidst the swamps of the Micheaud 
( Mee-shoo ) New Orlears 
Originally this location was to be the 
scene of a shipyard, where Higgins was 
going to out-Kaiser Kaiser on Liberty 
They would be launched in an 


most 


district of 


ships. 
extension of the Intracoastal canal, an in- 
land waterway which now connects New 
Orleans with Houston and Corpus Christi, 
Tex., without touching the Gulf, and 
eventually will be cut on through from 
New Orleans to Mobile, Ala. Suddenly, 
last summer, the Maritime Commission 
canceled the Liberty ship contract with 
Higgins, and New Orleans began buzzing 
with wonderment. A little thing like this 
did not daunt old A. J. who bustled off 
to Washington and returned with a let- 
ter of intent from the Air Corps to build 
1200 Curtis C-76 cargo airplanes of ply- 
wood. Even before the Maritime Com- 
mission had finished tearing down the 
start of the shipyards, Higgins engineers 
and surveyors were moving into the 
1200-acre Micheaud property to figure 
out how to make an aircraft plant grow 
where a shipyard had started to take 
shape. The site is only 6 feet above sea 
level and while you can get plenty of 


argument that this is no swamp around 


New Orleans, nevertheless, the story is 
that engineers had to fight off snakes and 
alligators while they were struggling to 
Plant de- 
sign was developed by Albert Kahn As- 
Architects De- 
troit, which has a field crew on the scene. 
As of June 1 the plant was about 75 per 
cent completed and some equipment was 
December the 
Higgins Aircraft people said it would be 
ready by April 1 and the first plane would 
roll July 1. 


miracle will be wrought 


get the plant foundations in. 


sociated and Engineers, 


moving in, although in 


out by Obviously no such 


Among other novel aspects of the 
Micheaud plant will be installation of 
a neat 10,000 ton capacity air condition- 
ing system. 


A. J. did not fool 


his airplane organization 


when he started 
First he went 
out and signed up Col. John H. Jouett, 
then head of the languishing Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce of America, 
and well acquainted with airplane de- 
engineers throughout the 


signers and 


became a vice president 


of Higgins Aircraft. In a 
speech, Col. Jouett told the Texas sec- 
tion of the S.A.E. that the new aircraft 
plant would be completed by June, and 


ber. Right now 


country He 
February 


the first plane by Novem 
it looks as though even the colonel were 
being a little over optimistic 

Then, in January of this year, came 
to New Guiseppe 


Orleans air famous 


Mario Bellanca, 56-year-old founder, 
chairman and director of Bellanca Air- 
craft Corp., Wilmington, Del. Reason: 


To work for Higgins Aircraft in develop- 
On Jan. 28, the 


story 


ing a cargo airplane. 
United 
Higgins in connection with his 
cargo” plare to the effect that it would 


Press carried a quoting 


~ super- 


be a modified type of “flying wing”, with 
displacement of 400,000 pounds, adding 
that he expected it to be in production 
“very soon” in large quantities and at 
low cost. As if this were not enough, 


A. J. further 
by adding that his aeronautical experts 


confounded his listeners 
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were working on a postwar helicopter, 
to sell for around $1500, and designed 
“something like the jalopy in the auto- 
mobile business.” 

The Curtis Caravan plane, or C-76 as 
the Army calls it, is said to be the first 
plane designed primarily as a short-route 
cargo carrier, each plane requiring in 
its construction 50,000 square feet of 
plywood. The plane has two engines, 
standard gross weight 35,000 pounds, 
20,000 pounds empty. Average cruis- 
ing speed is 160 miles an hour; fuel ca- 
pacity 600 gallons. The plane has tri- 
cycle landing gear and the floor of the 
cargo hold is only 36 inches off the 
ground. It loads both at the nose and 
at the side, has an interior track hoist 
and is fitted to tow gliders (or at least 
was originally). These data are from 
a recently issued OWI report on air trans- 
port. 

So, wit Higgins Aircraft planning 
to build 1200 C-76s, it began to look 
like the company was going to need 
sixty to seventy million feet of plywood, 
and New Orleans is a long way from 
Portland, Oreg., now the center of the 
plywood industry. So Higgins early this 
spring announced plans for a small ply- 
wood plant to be built in New Orleans. 
This led to a storm of protest in Con- 
gress by senators from the West Coast 
and the North, among them Senator 
Wiley of Wisconsin. Higgins countered 
with the statement the plant was “defi- 
nitely if not desperately needed to in- 
sure success in completing contracts for 
Army plywood planes.” 

Of the C-76 airplane, the OWI states: 
“It is being built in large part under 
subcontract with a Virginia plastic firm, 
a piano company in Ohio, and a Ken- 
tucky plant which has been manufac- 
turing tobacco hogsheads, army bunks 
and bodies for trucks and station wag- 
ons. 

Higgins’ venture into plywood may 


be tied in closely with the activities of 
one Harry Atwood, researcher with 
Higgins Aircraft, who has developed 
what is called a “se.satio-al kiva ot 
woven plywood”. Atwood also is busy 
on the Higgins giant cargo plane. An- 
other member of the Higgins Aircraft 
engineering braintrust is George Allward 
who has had extensive experience in the 
use of plywood and plastics in airplane 
fuselages, once being associated with 
Duramold and Fairchild companies, and 
later with the Howard Hughes organiza- 
tion in Culver City, Calif. It is Hughes, 
incidentally, who is now working with 
Kaiser on his “superdooper” cargo plane 
to be built on the West Coast. 

Four other aces-in-the-hole on which 
Andrew Jackson Higgins can count are 
his sons—Edmond C., Andrew J. Jr., 
Frank O., and Roland C. The first, 
Edmond, is manager of the new Indus- 
trial canal plant. Andrew Junior is gen- 
eral manager of the City Park plant. 
Frank is general manager of the Hig- 
gins Aircraft plant, and Roland, for the 
present, is in the Army, but before en- 
tering the service last December he was 
superintendent of construction of land- 
irg boats. 


Brother Directs Repair Plant 


A. J. also has a brother, Frank P. Hig- 
gins, who is in charge of the St. Charles 
salesroom and repair plant. He, in turn, 
has two sons, Edward and Jack, the 
former now in the Army and the latter 
a student at Tulane University. This phase 
of Higgins activity revolves around 
handling New Orleans and the Gulf Coast 
sales and service of Hall-Scott and Gray 
Marine engines; Lorimer, Enterprise and 
General Motors diesels; skiffs, sailboats 
and pleasure cruisers; Evinrude and Elto 
outboard motors; Higgins ship-to-shore 
telephones; Carrier air conditioning units, 
and marine hardware and appliances— 


no small assignment in itself. 





First airplanes from New Orleans 
probably will not be Higgins-built, but 
rather Consolidated’s P4Y patrol bombers 
for the Navy. In a spacious and modern 
plant along Lake Pontchartrain near the 
airport and at the north end of Franklin 
avenue, equipment and personnel are 
rapidly being assembled for this under- 
taking and the first plane should roll 
down a ramp on its beaching gear and 
into the lake by late fall. 

The P4Y-1 is a new two-motor seaplane 
which has been hailed by the Navy as 
the fastest flying boat ever built. Proto- 
type is Consolidated Vultee’s model 31, 
shown in an accompanying illustration. 
This new patrol plane, which Consoli- 
dated has christened the Corregidor, is 
designed for combat and cargo duty. It 
will be powered with two 2000-horse- 
power motors, is 74 feet long, 25 feet 
high and weighs about 25 tons. Wing- 
spread is 110 feet. 

The new plant, with reinforced con- 
crete columns and asbestos shingle walls, 
was erected originally for Nash-Kelvin- 
ator Corp. to assemble Vought-Sikorsky 
Excalibur flying boats, with numerous 
subassemblies coming from Nash plants 
in the north. Months ago, however, the 
Navy suspended the contract, Nash en- 
gineers and other personnel went back 
home and Consolidated was brought into 
the picture, for reasons never fully ex- 
plained to the public. 

In the switch to the new design con- 
has been called 
Inasmuch as the 


siderable modification 
for in the plant itself. 
Nash-Kelvinator flying boat was to be 
largely an assembly job, provision was 
not made in the original buildings for 
many of the manufacturing processes re- 
quired by Consolidated. Consequently a 
machine tool and drop hammer building 
has had to be added, additional space for 
engineering, accounting and administra- 
tive employes, a larger ramp and numer- 


(Please turn to Page 151) 








___ They Say: 


Steamship Co., San Francisco. 
oO oO o 





“I can think of no better training for a business man in 
the handling of his present labor problems than to take 
a place on a Labor Board panel, or on the board itself.” — 
Roger D. Lapham, retiring industry member, National War 
Labor Board, and president of the American-Hawaiian 


“Another major development of the year has been im- 
provement in shipbuilding technique to where, as far as 
possible, mass production methods are used.”—Lynn H. 
Korndorff, president, Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

co ° ° 


“We are not worrying about competition from light met- 
als and plastics when the war ends. Creating facilities does 








not create a market.”—Benjamin F. Fairless, president, 
United States Steel Corp. 
Qo 


“What is most urgently needed is the application of 
plain, hard-headed common sense to our problems. 
need to think a lot less about politics and a lot more about 
winning the war.”—Eric A. Johnston, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 


“America cannot remain strong and free if in the post- 
war period we have too much unemployment for too long. 
That is a direct invitation to dictatorship.”"—-Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president, Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., chair- 
man, Committee for Economic Development. 


co ° 
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FINISHED STEEL 





maintained at high level in other 


PRODUCTION of steel products for 
sale in May totaled 5,586,447 net tons, 
according to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. Iron products totaled 14,711 
tons, pig iron 777,239 tons and ingot 
molds 84,474 tons. 

Cumulative total of steel products 
for the year to June 1 was 27,781,209 
tons, of which 2,038,772 tons were 
shipped to other members of the industry. 
Steel plate production for May was 


cent of 





products 


capacity. 


The 





May Plate Production Heavy 


Output during month represents 136.8 per cent of capacity. 
Average for five months of year 141.9 per cent. Tonnage 


1,067,858 tons, which represented 136.8 
per cent of rated capacity. 
months average production was at 141.9 
per cent of capacity. 

Sheet production was 683,627 
at 59.6 per cent of capacity. 
months sheet output averaged 65.2 per 
lower rate in 


For five 


For five 


sheets is a result of plate production on 
sheet mills. 
Steel bars produced in May totaled 


20,568 tons, which represented 


per cent of capacity. 
Total number of companies included 
in these statistics is 183, which in 1942 


120.5 


represented 98.8 per cent of the total 
output of finished rolled products. 


accordance with government policy ex- 
port figures cannot be published and 
these columns are blank in the accom- 
panying table, which supplies full statis- 


tons, 


Factory 





sales of 


mechanical 


tics for May and five months this year. 


stokers 


in May totaled 2436 units, compared 


with 2464 in April and 5053 in May, 


1942, according to the Bureau of the 


Census. 





For 


five 


> months 
been 12,808 compared with 41,027 in 


the corresponding period in 1942. 


sales have 
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FOUNDRIES 








4802 Operating 
In United States 


Total decreases by ten in two 

years. . . Canada adds 46. . . 

Chicago leads cities 

FOUR thousand eight hundred and 
two foundries are in operation in the 


United States, according to the 1943-44 
edition of Penton’s Foundry List, recently 


compiled by the Penton Publishing Co., 
publishers of Sree:, This represents a loss 
of ten foundries since the list was last 
compiled in 1941. 

During the same two-year period, the 
number of foundries in Canada increased 
by 46, bringing the total to 493 in the 
Dominion. 

A complete tabulation of the casting 
plants in United States and Canada is 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Number of gray iron foundries de- 
creased from 3006 to 2890, although the 
shrinkage has been confined to the smaller 
plants. Steel foundries increased in num- 





ber from 298 in 1941 to 334 in 1943. 
Increase in capacity has been greater. 

The number of exclusive nonferrous 
foundries increased from 1446 in 1941 
to 1506 at present. Nonferrous depart- 
ments of other foundries decreased from 
1354 to 1114. 

Chicago again occupies first place as 
a foundry city with a total of 159. Other 
leading centers and number of foundries: 
Los Angeles, 133; New York, 116; Cleve- 
land, 106; Detroit, 92; Milwaukee, 69: 
Philadelphia, 67; Boston, 56; Toronto, 55: 
St. Louis, 51; Cincinnati, 51; Mineapolis 
and St. Paul combined, 60. 
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SALVAGE 





Reclaim Tool 
Steel Scrap 


To meet increased demand 
for special alloys. . . Acute 
shortage of tungsten, cobalt 


INCREASED demand for tool and 
special alloy steel has caused an acute 
shortage of tungsten, molybdenum and 
cobalt. This in turn has intensified in- 
terest in the salvaging of tool steel scrap, 
a matter which often was neglected be- 
fore the alloy shortages developed. 

Because of lack of experience of most 
users with this type salvage, it is being 
directed by producers and dealer-special- 
ists. 


Tool steel scrap includes high-speed 


steel scrap materials with a tungsten 
content of 1 per cent or more or a molyb- 
denum content of 1% per cent or more 
with or without cobalt. It appears on 
the market in the form of broken, ob- 
solete and worn-out tools, machine shop 
millings and turnings and broken or ob- 


solete industrial supplies and equipment. 

Most articles 
from tool steel are: augers, blanking and 
molding dies, bolt headers, boring tools, 
broaches, chisels, cutters, medical instru- 


common manufactured 


ments, drill rods, finishing tools, friction 
gages, hack 
shafts, high-speed drill bits, hot saws, 


saws, saws, high duty 


lathe tools, metal dies, metal punches, 


milling tools, reamers, rivet sets, rock 


drills, saws for cutting and slitting, shear 
blades, taps. 


If the alloy content of the scrap is 
not known, most common method of 
identifying it is the spark test. In this 











MORE IRON CAPACITY: New stack blown in at Bethlehem Stee! Co.'s 
Bethlehem, Pa., plant July 1. Installation includes three stoves; turbo 
blower of 100,000 cubic feet of air a minute capacity at 30 pounds per 
square inch pressure; two 100,000 pounds per hour boilers, combination 
coal and blast furnace gas fired; new water intake and pumping station; 
electric precipitation equipment for final cleaning of blast furnace gas 
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test both ends of the article are sparked 
on a 30 to 60 grain emery wheel travel- 
ing at a surface speed of from 7500 to 
8000 feet a minute. 


ent alloying elements in steel produce 


Presence of differ- 
different sparks which enable a trained 
operator to identify the article as to type 
of tool steel scrap 

Major consumers of tool steel 


scrap 


are the producers of tool and high-speed 


steel. These companies include: Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., Brae- 
burn, Pa.; Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Carpenter Steel Co., Read- 
ing, Pa.; Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill; Copperweld Steel 
Co., Warren, O; Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, New York; Henry Disston & 


Sons Inc., Tacony, Philadelphia; Heppen- 
stall Co., Pittsburgh; Firth-Sterling Co., 
McKeesport, Pa.; Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
Co., New Castle, Ind.; Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa.; Latrobe Electric Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa.; Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co., Lockport, N. Y.; Midvale Co., Nice- 
town, Philadelphia; Universal-Cyclops 
Steel Co.. Bridgeville, Pa.: 
Alloys Steel Co., Pittsburgh; and Vulcan 
Steel Co., 
Dealers specializing in handling tool 
to spark-test 


Vanadium- 


Crucible Aliquippa, Pa 


steel scrap are equipped 


some cases to make a chemical 
the 
Metallurgical Products Co., 
Frankel Co. Inc., Detroit; I 
Co., Cleveland; M. N 
burgh; Philip G. Smith Co.., 
Alloy Products Co., 


and in 
These include: 
Philadelphia; 
Schumann & 
Landay Co., Pitts- 


Detroit; and 


analysis of scrap. 


Chicago Chicago 


industrialists Support 
Minerals Stockpiling 


Support for the creation of a peace- 
time stockpile ot strategic metals for 
use in any tuture emergency has been 


given by private industry representa- 


tives in further hearings on the Scrugham 


bill (Steer, July 5, p. 77) 


R. C. Allen, vice president, Oglebay 
Norton & Co., Cleveland, said all critical 
metals produced in this country in ex- 
Cess of domestic needs or a ten-year 
period should be placed in the mineral 
reservoir. 

F. E. Wormser, secretary, Lead In- 
dustries Association, New York, pro- 
posed government-held mineral supplies 
be held from the market after the war 
to prevent a price sag. 

Sidney Ball, New York mining en- 


gineer, expressed the opinion a new war 
will require a quantity of metals even 
greater than needed in the present con- 
flict. 
domestically 


He proposed this country accept 
inter- 


build- 


scarce minerals in 


national exchange as a means of 


ing up stocks 



























THE BUSINESS TREND 





Indexes Mirror Critical 
Snags in War Production 


THE enormous proportions of American war output. 
tangible proof of continued pressure on production facili- 
ties, still do not blot out a precipitant decline in activity 
of several of its principal components. The markedly 
lower rates of steel and coal production and shrinkage 
in carloadings recorded recently inevitably impaired the 
momentum of the industrial machine. 


STEEL—Production of open-hearth, bessemer and elec- 
tric furnace ingots was recovering last week after dropping 
6% points to 92 per cent of capacity as a result of the coal 
strike. This was the lowest rate set by the industry since 
early July, 1941. A year ago the rate was 97% per cent. 


CARLOADINGS—Loadings of revenue freight during 
the period ended June 26 totaled 760,844 cars, a decrease 
of 107,397 units from previous week and 92,574 fewer 
cars than were loaded in like period a year ago. Larg- 
est loss was in coal loadings, 97,743 units. Decreases 
of 10,153 cars for ore and coke and of 7495 units for 
forest products accounted for most of the deficiency. 
COAL—Bituminous and anthracite operations have 
been almost fully restored to the pre-strike rate. For the 
week ended June 26, latest available date, sott coal out- 
put fell to 775,000 tons, off 1,242,000 tons trom preced- 
ing week. 

MANPOWER—New estimates of War Manpower Com- 


mission call for an increase of 3.6 million men between 
now and next July. Two million more men are needed for 
the armed services and 1.6 million more workers for muni- 


tions industries. Non-agricultural industries are expected 
to reduce their labor requirements by 2.3 million. 


MACHINE TOOLS—Although the industry looks for a 
marked decline from present levels of activity by early 
1944, as the job of equipping war plants draws to its end, 
the time has not yet arrived when actual tool operations 
can be appreciably reduced. 
CIVILIAN GOODS—Drive is again under way to boost 
output of many needed consumer items. Vigorous ob- 
jections have been voiced by the armed services and WPB 
members supervising allotments of steel, copper and alumi- 
num, but the program being drawn up by WPB’s division 
of civilian requirements has formidable political support. 
Scheme envisages manufacture of a broad list of con- 
sumer goods which are not short the country over but are 
critically scarce in certain areas. A. D. Whiteside, WPB 
vice chairman, believes that by mobilizing the nation’s 
technological skill he can make more of some civilian 
items with fewer critical materials. 
MAY PRODUCTION—With the exception of ammuni- 
tion, aircraft and one class of merchant vessels, volume 
of war production in May was virtually unchanged from 
April, according to the War Production Board. The tap- 
ering off of the production chart-line on which WPB’s 
findings are based corresponds with the performance of 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production 
which failed to show an increase for May over the April 
level of 203. 
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INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons)t 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 
Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1,000,000) 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward's, number) 
*Dates on request. +Lag of one week. ++Preliminary. 


TRADE 


Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars)} 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) 
Retail Sales (change from like week year ago) 
++Six months. {| Preliminary. 








Latest Prior Month Year 
Period” Week Ago Ago 
92.0 98.5 98.5 97.5 
4,000+ + 4,120 3,990 3,424 
775 2,017 1,967 1,904 
3,946+ + 3,955 3,933 3,297 
60.1 53.7 106.9 217.8 
18,645 19,185 16,215 22.680 





836+ 761 668 853 

66 60 56 186 

$17,420 $17,154 $17,196 $12,431 
412% + 14% 415% + 29%+ + 
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FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
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PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
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Tests Indicate Oil Consumption Can Be Cut 


A Third by Substituting .... 


“COLLOIDAL” FUEL for OIL 


SHORTAGE of fuel oil caused by the 
war is forcing many oil-burning boiler 
plants to use coal. The cost of installing 
coal-burning equipment is frequently 
quite high. Operators of a number of 
such plants are giving much consideration 
to the emergency use in present equip- 
ment of mixtures of pulverized coal and 
fuel oil, popularly termed “colloidal fuel,” 
a substitution that would save about one- 
third the oil. 

Involved in this decision are questions 
as to procurement of the fuel, costs and 
operating problems. 


Procurement: At present there is no 
commercial source of colloidal fuel. Vari- 
ous concerns are considering its produc- 
tion. Larger users could consider setting 
up their own grinding and mixing plants. 
This is now being done by at least one 
oil user. Studies are now being under- 
taken by the Bureau of Mines and the 
Atlantic Refining Co. to develop a low- 
cost mixing device. Standard pulverizing 
equipment now on the market will grind 
coal to the fineness used in the tests de- 
scribed here. 

Josts: The question of costs is rather 
involved. How much can be afforded 





Published by permission of the Director, 
Bureau of Mines, United States Department of 
the Interior. 


Fig. 2—Pulverized 
coal and oil mixing 
device used fort 
batch mixing some 
7000 gallons. Fun- 
nel for coal is 
shown on suction 
line from tank to 
pump. Discharge 
line from pump 
runs back to tank, 
part of which is 
shown here back 
of pump 


By J. F. BARKLEY, Chief 
And 


L. R. BURDICK, Senior Fuel Engineer 
Both of Division of Solid Fuels Utilization for 
War, Bureau of Mines 


And 


A. B. HERSBERGER 
Research & Development Department, 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 


for an emergency fuel is an individual 
matter. Cost of equipment for complete 
conversion to coal may be very high. 
Under normal conditions in the past, the 
use of colloidal fuel has never proved an 
attractive proposition. Most oil-burning 
plants are in areas where under normal 


Fig. 1. (Above )—Standard steam 
atomizing burner used was made 


by Best. Fuel reaches a horizontal 
slot at the burner tip through 
the lower pipe; the steam reaches 
a vertical slot through the upper 
pipe and sweeps the fuel into the 
combustion chamber 


conditions it has been economical to burn 
oil. 

Colloidal fuel will cost more if the ex- 
pense of handling, pulverizing and mix- 
ing the coal results in a coal B.t.u. cost 
higher than the oil B.t.u. cost. If needed 
equipment is obtainable, the Atlantic 
Refining Co. estimates that on a produc- 
tion scale of 1,000,000 barrels of colloidal 
fuel per year this fuel could be sold in 
their area at about the same cost per 
million B.t.u.’s as that of the 16 gravity 
fuel oil now being delivered. 

Operating Problems: To the oil-burn- 
ing operator, used to the relative ease of 
handling and burning fuel oil, adding 
pulverized coal to oil is something of 
the nature of adding a contaminant. 
Properly organized operating routine is 
required to solve the new operating pr »b- 
lems that arise from the changed charac- 
teristics of the fuel. Colloidal fuel is 
about 10 per cent heavier in weight per 
unit volume than oil; it is about seven or 
eight times as viscous; it requires more 
power for pumping, decreasing pump ca- 
pacities; it is much more abrasive; if the 
coal does not stay in suspension, pastelike 
accumulations occur in various parts of 
the equipment such as tanks, heaters, and 
valves; the ash from the coal in the mix- 
ture is set free in the furnace. 

To obtain information on the operating 

































problems involved, the Bureau of Mines, 
in co-operation with the Atlantic Refining 
Co. ran about a month’s operating test 
on a colloidal fuel at one of the Atlantic 
boiler plants in Philadelphia. The test 
was run as part of the regular plant steam 
production with the usual company oper- 
ators. 

Fuel used was a mixture of 40 per 
cent pulverized bituminous coal and 60 
per cent No. 6 (Bunker C) fuel oil, no 
“fixateur” or stabilizer being added. Pre- 
vious research at the Atlantic labora- 
tories on stabilities of mixtures showed 
about 40 per cent coal to be the optimum 
amount. The coals used were high vola- 
tile bituminous with about 37 per cent 
volatile and 5 to 8 per cent ash. Ash 
softening temperatures ranged from 
about 2300 to 2700 degrees Fahr. The 
oil had a viscosity of about 50 to 70 
seconds Furol at 122 degrees Fahr. The 
viscosity of the mixture was about 300 
to 500 seconds Furol at this temperature. 

Three different batches of fuel were 
burned, the main difference being in the 
of the grinding of the coal. 
Batches of coal were ground to pass about 
88, 95 and 99 per cent through a United 
States standard 230-mesh screen (62 
microns). This is considerably finer than 
that ordinarily used at plants burning 
pulverized coal. The Atlantic laboratory 
research indicated that a still finer grind- 
ing would be necessary for a colloidal fuel 
that would be reasonably stable. 

Mixing: In general, it was found that 
the mixing of the coal and the oil re- 
quired for the tests was less difficult than 


fineness 


had been anticipated. A simple batch- 
mixing device shown in Fig. 2 was used. 
The fuel oi] required for the batch, about 
7000 gallons, was put in the plant storage 
tank and then pumped from the tank 
suction line by an ordinary reciprocating 
pump. Its temperature was kept at about 
85 degrees Fahr. by steam coils in the 
tank. A funnel in the suction line, mount- 
ed on a T and valve, was kept filled with 
pulverized coal. See Fig. 2. Under hand- 
valve control, the coal was allowed to flow 
slowly into the stream of oil on its way 
to the The mixture 
charged by the pump through two hori- 
zontal parallel pipes, each having an 


pump. was dis- 


The two streams of 
fuel met at the base of the vertical pipe, 
passed up and back into the storage tank 

The fuel was spilled into the tank at 
two outlets, one at each end of the tank 
The coal was fed into the oil at the rate 
of about 1500 pounds per hour, the fuel 
being continually circulated at the rate 
of about 9000 gallons per hour. 

After the required amount of coal was 
fed for the batch, the fuel was circulated 
for about 12 hours. Laboratory tests of 
samples of fuel taken at various places 
throughout the tank showed the mixture 
to be uniform. No further recirculating 
of the fuel was done during the burning 


orifice near the end. 


tests at the boiler plant, the mixing device 
being valved off from the suction line. 
Boiler Equipment: Typical _boiler- 
plant equipment was used. The suction 
line from the outside oil storage tank ran 
underground about 100 feet to the heater- 
pump set, Fig. 3. A steam line that helped 


Fig. 3 (Below )—Heater pump set and connections used on the tests at At- 
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lantic Refining plant 


Fig. 4. (Right)—View of front of the 151-horsepower long-drum straight 
water-tube boiler made by Babcock & Wilcox 


maintain fuel temperatures to the pump 
paralleled the oil suction line. One pump 
was a reciprocating and one was a rotary. 
The fuel was heated to temperatures be- 
tween 160 and 180 degrees Fahr. at the 
set and pumped about 110 feet to the 
boiler. 

The burner used was a standard Best 
steam atomizing type, shown in Fig. | 
The fuel reaches a horizontal slot at the 
burner tip through the lower pipe; the 
steam reaches a vertical slot through the 
upper pipe and sweeps the fuel into the 
furnaces. The fuel and steam were un- 
der hand control. 

The boiler was a 151-horsepower long- 
drum straight water-tube B & W 8 tubes 
wide and 9 tubes high. Fig. 4 shows the 
boiler front. The furnace was a typical 
brick 10 feet high at the 
front from the floor to the tubes and 6 


set furnace, 

feet high at the rear. The furnace width 
was 5 feet and its length 15 feet, giving 
teet The 


rear 


a furnace of about 600 cubic 
burner entered the furnace at the 
under a horizontal baffle extending about 
halfway the length of the tubes resting 
first row. The crossed 


on the gases 


tubes upward at the front 


through the 


{ Please 


turn to Page 137 





























OF ALL the aeronautical and military 


technical terms handled so glibly by col- 
umnists and commentators, perhaps none 
has been so much misunderstood or so 
poorly evaluated as “fire power”. 

Our military planes must possess a 
whole complement of highly jacked-up 
characteristics if they are to show su- 
periority over enemy aircraft, They 
must conceivably have great level flying 
speed, high rate of climb, high ceiling, 
excellent maneuverability. But without 
fire power, the best plane in the world 
can be at the mercy of an inferiox.enemy 
craft with a single machine gun. 

Much has been learned about the ef- 
fect of various aircraft weapons in com- 


100 


* 


bat use. Much was known long before 
this present war started. Air action over 
Spain was taken to heart by many for- 
eign nations, fortunately the British were 
the best students, and we may never 
know what we owe to the R.A.F. for 
their magnificent showing during the air 
blitzes over Britain. Heavily machine 
gunned Spitfires and Hurricanes did the 
trick then. 

Today, with so many types of bomb- 
ers and fighters in action, more radical 
means are indicated, more machine guns, 
more cannon, and new combat team- 
work techniques. 

British Spitfires and Hurricanes car- 
ried eight .30-caliber machine guns in 








Lower left—This plane is about to “get it” 
he comes into the gunner’s sight. In training, 
photos like this are taken to supplement actual 

firing as an aid to improving accuracy 
Upper left—Firing at rapidly towed targets 
also part of gunner's training. 


U. S. Army Air Force 


Above—Retractible turret near tail of this Doug- 
las B-18 A carries a Browning machine gun 
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for our fighting aircraft 


their wings, four on each side. How did 
these fast flying, fast fighting pursuits 
manage to down enough Germans with 
machine gun fire, whereas the Germans 
had both machine guns and cannon on 


their own planes? 
The Answer Is Fire Power 


Fire power is measured in terms of 
amount of ammunition, of weight of 
ammunition that can be shot from a 
single gun or from all the guns on a 
plane within a specified period of time 
R.A.F. fighters of two years ago could 
pump out bullets at the rate of 1100 per 
gun per minute. Multiplied by eight, 
this means 8800 rounds per minute 
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Right—Illustration shows splinters 
(actual size) from a Madsen 20-milli- 
meter gun’s 146-gram armor piercing 
tracer bullet when fired through a 
piece of armor plate (1-inch thick and 
testing 490 brinell) when placed 600 
yards from gun. Splinters concen- 
trated in area 18 inches in diameter 
1 yard back of plate. Devastating 
effect can easily be imagined 


By LOUIS BRUCHISS 
Ordnance & Aircraft Engineer 
New York 


Each round weighs about 0.025 pound. 
Multiplied by 8800 this means 220 
pounds of machine gun fire per minute. 
Of course, no plane is ever able to 
maintain constant fire at an enemy plane 
for such a long period. A few seconds, 
at the utmost, is the longest period dur- 
ing which sighting, aiming and firing 
can take place. Within this time, enemy 
craft will maneuvre out of position, and 
a new offensive run must be taken, if 
possible. Total weight of fire is given 
only for comparison. The above per- 
formance was accomplished by the Hur- 
ricane I and the Spitfire Ila. The Hur- 
ricane IIb was equipped with twelve 
.30-caliber machine guns with a total 
firing rate of 13,200 rounds and a total 
fire weight of 330 pounds per minute. 
Compare this with the German Mes- 
serschmitt Me 109F 1 and 2 which car- 
ried two .30-caliber machine guns and 
one 20-millimeter cannon each. The 
machine guns had a 700-round per min- 
ute firing rate, totaling 1400 rounds or 
a weight of 40 pounds per minute. The 
cannon-fired shells weighing %-pound 
or a total weight of about 225 pounds 
per minute (attained through a cannon 
firing rate of 900 rounds per minute 
with the Mauser cannon, fastest firing 
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in the world). 

Total weight was still only 265 
pounds against the British 220 pounds. 
These were for fighters and do not for- 
get that the British for the most part 
shot down bombers which did not have 
fixed guns as do all fighters. The .30- 
caliber flexible guns of the German 
bombers were not up to the concen- 
trated fury of the British fire, backed by 
more flexible planes and high speed. 

The British rapidly adapted the fight- 
ing twins, the Spitfire Vb and Hurricane 
IIc, equipping the first with four .30- 
caliber machine guns and two Hispano 
Oerlikon cannon of 20-millimeter, and 
the latter with four 20-millimeter can- 
non. The cannon have a firing rate of 
600 rounds per minute, giving the Spit- 
fire a total fire weight per minute of 410 
pounds and the Hurricane a total of 600 
pounds. This is exceeded only in the 
Beaufighter I, which has six machine 
guns and four cannon with a total fire 
weight of 765 pounds per minute. 

It is readily evident that fighter 
planes cannot carry unlimited ammuni- 
tion. A few minutes maintained fire 
would necessitate tons of ammunition 
which they cannot carry. Machine guns 


were desirable because they were com- 
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paratively reliable, had a very high fir- 
ing rate, even if this did not result in 


high total fire weight. The point is that 
a high firing rate assures some hits be- 
ing scored, while a lower firing rate, as 
with 
weight, but fire weight does not mean 


cannon, may mean higher fire 
anything if it does not reach the enemy 
plane. Therefore the compromise be- 
tween machine guns and cannon in the 
Spitfire and Beaufighter. 

The Hurricane IIc has dispensed with 
machine guns altogether, giving all of 
its space to the four 20-millimeter can- 
non and ammunition. With a total fir- 
ing rate of 2400 rounds per minute, this 
is not too bad. But reduced to seconds, 
this means only 40 rounds per second, 
not too wonderful, by the way, when 
an enemy craft may be passing vou at a 
relative speed of 800 miles per hour! 


In the first World 
tried out several installations of 37-milli- 


war, the French 
meter cannon mounted on the engine to 
fire through a hollow propeller hub. The 
1%-inch shell thrown out from this can- 
non did havoc to planes. One direct 
hit with it definitely brought a plane 
down, and even today practically no 
fighter can survive a direct hit with it, 
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. AREA REQUIRED FOR LOADING 


AMMUNITION CLIP 
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CLAMP COLLAR AROUND THE 
45 FRONT CRAOLE TUBING 


SECTION- 'A-A” 





and most bombers will suffer heavy 
damage. 

Several French and at least one Amer- 
ican flyer, Captain George Prince, tried 
out this lethal installation with some 
success. Its use was discontinued, most 
likely because of the weight of the can- 
non and its ammunition, the terrific re- 
coil it must have had, and probably be- 
cause accuracy and definite results were 
not always forthcoming. The plane 
equipped with the 37-millimeter may 
have had no other weapons and it is 
possible that enemy fighters would bank 
around and riddle the cannon plane with 
machine gun fire. 

Today, the 37-millimeter automatic 
cannon is standard equipment for the 
Bell P-39, together with two .30-caliber 
and four .50-caliber machine guns. The 
British, favoring the 20-millimeter, have 
installed a 20-millimeter in the Bell, 
allowing them to obtain a higher firing 
rate and the use of more ammunition. 
The Lockheed Lightning P-38 also uses 
a 37-millimeter cannon together with a 
number of machine guns in the nose of 
its twin engined structure. 

The Germans long ago had 20-milli- 
meter cannon firing from the nose of 
the Messerschmitt. Now the Focke 
Wolf 190 has four 20-millimeter cannon 
in the wings, divided into two makes, 
the Mauser and the O6cerlikon, one 
Mauser and one Oecrlikon to each side. 


There had been much discussion on 
the efficacy of 20-millimeter shells of 
both armor piercing and explosive type. 
Our military armament men have held 
that .50-caliber machine guns, if enough 
could be supplied per plane, were suf- 
ficient. In installations where really dev- 
astating power was desired, the 37-milli- 
meter was indicated. A prominent naval 
armament officer, Commander W. F. 
Boone, has stated that experiments 
showed a .60-caliber to be the optimum 
aircraft gun size. } 

In an article written a little more than 
a year ago Commander Boone stated 
that if curves were plotted representing 
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BOLTED ON BOTH SIDES OF GUN 
CRADLE PREFERABLY IN A PLANE 
CONTAINING THE CENTER-LINE 
OF THE BORE OF THE GUN 


A typical 37-millimeter aircraft 
cannon design 


all the factors which entered into the 
decision of choice of gun caliber for the 
fixed gun battery of a fighter plane, these 
curves would converge around the .60- 
caliber point, which means that a gun 
slightly larger than our .50-caliber was 
the optimum size. 

This, however, was a year ago. Com- 
mander Boone hastened to add that the 
aircraft armament picture was changing 
constantly, with a continued race on 
between armor plate on the one hand 
and larger caliber guns on the other. 
Actually, armament experts see no limit 
to the size of the guns nor the thickness 
of armor plate which military aircraft of 
the future may carry. 


Fire Power Measured in Seconds 


Another important point, especially in 
regards defensive tactics, revolves about 
the location of the guns. If all are fixed 
to fire forward, the plane may easily 
be vulnerable to enemy craft from the 
rear. Similarly heavy bombers need fire 
power in the “belly” to prevent leaving 
a vulnerable point there. 

Now while “fire power” may be the 
amount of metal that can be thrown at 
a target within a given time interval, 
it is also true that a plane having very 
heavy fire power may be inferior in an 
armament sense to another plane hav- 
ing lower fire power, but having a dif- 
ferent setup of fixed or flexible guns. 
A plane carrying only 37-millimeter can- 
non for example, might have great fire 
power when measured per minute, but 
ultimately the test of fire power is meas- 
ured in seconds. This means that the 
best offensive or defensive guns a plane 
can carry must have a high cyclic rate, 
and that if it mounts large caliber guns, 
they must be supplemented by a num- 
ber of smaller caliber ones. In other 
words, there should be diversification of 
gun sizes. 


CASE IS EJECTED 


AREA REQUIRED FOR 
RECOIL OF GUN 





On the other hand, there is a source 
of worry in the fact that while we ex- 
pect to fly our heavy bombers through 
to vital enemy inland targets and have 
them come back to their bases, though 
attacked and hit by enemy planes carry- 
ing 20-millimeter cannon, how will our 
fighters without such cannon fare against 
enemy bombers? 

This problem is being solved by ar- 
ranging for 37-millimeter cannon on our 
planes; by assuring that our bombers 
carry more armament in more positions 
than the enemy. This is being done by 
arranging for improved types of ma- 
chine gun and cannon ammunition 
which carry farther. When the range 
increases it does not follow that the 
plane mounting the guns will make full 
use of this maximum range, but it does 
mean that the trajectory will be flatter 
and that more accurate firing will re- 
sult. 

There are other developments which 
have to do with actual fire control of 
the large guns to be mounted on our 
fighters and bombers, and with new 
types of weapons which will materially 
reduce if not eliminate the enormous re- 
coil of the present aircraft cannon. With 
these new weapons at our command, our 
superiority over the enemy. 

Fire power may be further broken 
down into type and size of ammunition 
fired from a plane. A fighter with an 
offensive fire power of 765 pounds per 
minute as the Beaufighter I will throw 
12% pounds of metal per second against 
the enemy. If this weight is composed 
entirely of .30-caliber bullets, they may 
conceivably all hit the target without 
damaging it fatally, because each in- 
dividual bullet would have low striking 
power and their total effect would be 
spread over wide sections of the target. 
If, however, two to four 37-millimeter 
shells with a total weight of much less 
than 12 pounds hit the target the result 
may be materially different. If one 3- 
inch shell could be lobbed at the enemy, 


(Please turn to Page 139) 
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+o help you 


get the most out of STAINLESS STEEL 


.. Your engineers can use this information to take advantage of the high strength- 
weight ratio, corrosion resistance, wear resistance and permanence of Carpenter 
Stainless Steel. Of course, all Carpenter Stainless Steels could not be shown on a 
table of this size, so if you would like more information on the working properties 
of the various grades—or additional technical data—get in touch with us. Your 
nearby Carpenter representative will be glad to keep you in close touch with our 







Metallurgical Department, and supply helpful fabricating data. 



































































































a RANGE OF PHYSICAL PROPERTIES* 
Stainless | Properties Provided b OTHER 
Tre OF Used | StolnlessGrode—fora | . ENSHE SCALING RECOMMENDED 
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Anabve’ 9 pplications | 1. per sq. inch GRAVITY| (Mex. for con- MAGNETIC # 
— MAX./MIN. MAX. /MIN, tinvous service) 
SCREWS No. 1 In and foo clo henna proper-| 190,000 Brinell Carpenter Stainless No. 1 is alse 
. U enough v or was, valve irr 
BOLTS (Type410) chromium to yield truly “steinless” Pg wy. 7.78 1200° F Yes shafts ond Gan heat treated parts. 
C. .10 | properties. it resists the corrosive Available in forging billets, bars, 
ec resh water, gasoline, P wire, and strip. 
RIVETS Cr. 13.00 [Sa2 Sf Sa oes, ene 80,000 179 oa 
COMBUSTION | No.2 |Wirccmtensnatnecsies| 260,000, | Rowel Seat ety ts ey rtentones 
(T pe 420) excellent. It is used for tempered . C 52 ° ments ual beavines gears, shefte, 
ENGINE y parts that must be harder and 1% 7.75 1200° F Yes cams, ball check valves, etc. Avail- 
C. .30 wor than parts wane Bem Se. 90 000 able in same forms as Carpenter 
PARTS Cr. 13.00 are cimiior to those of as quel 7 Brinell Stainiess No. 1 
No. 3 stainless Rockwell wt tet $)--t——— 
CHEMICAL | 7,5 4.42)| tank oc punch. tn sasiton to pro] 125,000 C2 Sod ter taste oonietng Soxpoare 
PROCESS | _C..15_ | tates pactcaly't rane hom a7 | 749 | 600° F | Yes |fr'maie'nentower mea oe 
Cr 20.00 icals and acids, it has excellent heat 90.000 187 are mode from it. Available in bers, 
EQUIPMENT Cv. 1.00 ° Brinell ———_ ty 
No. 4 | This tough and ductile staintess| Rockwell Used extensively in form of cold | 
OIL FIELD | (Type 302) Satkine ancieveme. tthes st'tns] 225/000 C43 a ede te ine at ole 
C20 fre ae eS 160 | 7-93 1600° F No woven screens, dipping baskets, 
EQUIPMENT | Cr. 18.00 | stun, ‘most organic chemesls and 85,000 mou 
Ni. 8.00 | # ide variety of inorganic chemicals. af Brinell 
No. 5 ,,|sesimnmoninesnens | 164,000 Brine — 
screw 
INSTRUMENT “=e ep} CL) 351 7.77 | 1200°F Yes _| save trim. pump shefts, henagens 
PARTS ‘on is stainless resists the corrosive J ’ for nuts, capscrews, and other { 
oan] Nee) —— he 
° ™ 
No. This stainless is extremely ductile Rockwell Used in the form of cold rolled strip 
MOLDING (T ed ond tends sail ready to compl 125,000 Cc 25 . jess of cold Grove eve tor lh 
and ype cated press work. No. 6 resists the wae 771 1300° F Yes screens, screws, bolts, rivets, and 
«7100 lier semen heninea e's] = ~ 70,000 o- sis burs Tooele a 
TRIM Cr. 17.00 a factor of safety . ’ Brinell awe — _ " 
No. 8 ae 
SCREW (Type 303)] wren machining is involved, this! 150,000 ° Jue y—'- 4A, dt. 
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For further design-engineering and fabricating 
information, ask for a copy of ‘Working Data for 
Carpenter Stainless Steels’’. This 98-page book is 
made available to help you select the best Stainless 
for today’s or tomorrow's products. A note on your 
company letterhead will start your copy on its way. 
Drop us a line today. 


*NOTE¢ Physical properties depend upon form, 
heat treatment or cold working. Slightly wider 
ranges of properties are possible in certain 
forms. Take up your special problems with 
our Metallurgical Department. 
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A group of small tools suit- 
ed to nitriding in a salt bath 








NITRIDING—the production of a 
superficial hard case on heat-treated 
high-speed-steel tools—has been studied 
by manufacturers of salt bath materials 
as a research project for developing a 
liquid salt nitriding bath that will assure 
uniform and controllable results. As a 
result of the project, an effective salt 
bath for the nitriding operation was de- 
veloped and has been utilized for sev- 
eral years. In the creation of the suc- 
cessful product, the reason for the er- 
ratic results obtained from the mixtures 
of potassium and sodium cyanides used 
in earlier practice was incidentally dis- 





closed. 

Research revealed that the objection- 
able feature of the earlier mixtures— 
the formation of carbides—was at a defi- 
nite ratio with the depreciation of the 
cyanide, and at the same time explained 
the soft skin which often resulted. 

It was definitely proven that any ap- 
preciable formation of carbon produces 
the soft skin. Actual carburization of 
the surface of high-speed steel in former 
nitride casing was responsible for a re- 
sult which many heat treaters had be- 
lieved due to decarburization in the 
preceding heat treatment. 

When the potassium and sodium cy- 
anides mixture was fresh and unim- 
paired, the case would be practically all 
nitride, with little or no carbide. With 
continued cyanide depletion, however, 
the nitride diminished and carbide for- 
mation increased, with carbide percen- 
tage at times greater than the nitride. 

A modern liquid salt bath for nitrid- 
ing has a melting point of 920 degrees 
Fahr. with an operating range of 1000 
to 1200 degrees Fahr. to select an ex- 
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NITRIDING TOOLS 


In Liquid Salt Baths 








By G.W. ESAU 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 





ample. It is a cyanide base bath, to 
which other materials have been added 
to control the rate of cyanide decom- 
position, to control the rate of nitride ab- 
sorption, and to inhibit the absorption 
of carbon or carbides. 

Stable and uniform results are ob- 
tained from this balance of factors. The 
addition of fresh salts to replace drag- 
out losses will usually maintain bath 
efficiency. If there is little drag-out 
loss, the bath can be bailed out peri- 
odically by 5 to 10 per cent and replace- 
ment made with fresh salts. Conven- 
tional salt-bath equipment is 
Pressed steel pots give exceptionally long 
pot life at the low temperature in- 
volved. 

The temperature must be closely con- 
trolled to avoid exceeding the final tem- 
pering temperature which, with finish 
grind, precedes the nitriding bath. The 
risk to be avoided is the production of 
a soft core of the original high-speed 
analysis under the case. 

Usual temperature of the nitriding 
temperature is either at, or slightly be- 
low, final tempering temperature—gen- 
erally in the range 1025 to 1050 degrees 
Fahr. Extremely fragile tools are treated 
in the range 950 to 1000 degrees Fahr. 
Time of treatment varies from 10 to 90 
minutes. 

Tools subject to considerable chatter 
or shock, especially those used on ferrous 
materiais, are treated for shorter periods 
for best results, whereas longer treat- 
ment is of advantage in nitriding teols 
for nonferrous metals and plastics. Tem- 
peratures would be the same in both 
ranges, depending upon the other vari- 
ables and the tempering temperature 


used. 


Philadelphia 


which was utilized. 

An extremely heavy case should be 
avoided. A heavier case will yield more 
pieces of work between grinds, but the 
possible number of grinds per total tool 
life might be decreased, due to deeper 
chipping when the tool does fail. 

The usual depth of the nitride pene- 
tration is from 0.001 to 0.002-inch for 
treatments of 30 to 90 minutes, and 
below 0.00l-inch for treatments of 10 
to 20 minutes. The superficial case is 
extremely hard and cannot be meas- 
ured by ordinary hardness methods, but 
must be determined by scratch test or 
Vickers hardness readings. 

At 1050 degrees Fahr., 30 minutes 
immersion, a penetration of 0.0013-inch 
averaged 937 brinell; at 60 minutes, 
penetration of 0.0017-inch averaged 
1026 brinell; at 90 minutes, penetration 
of 0.0019-inch averaged 1065  brinell. 
These readings determined by 
Vickers and transposed to brinell figures. 
These brinells may be slightly low, as 
even the Vickers may be recording 
some of the hardness of the true high- 
speed-steel backing and not the true 


were 


abrasive hardness of the nitride case, 
where the case is so thin. 
The high-speed steel manufacturer 


has gone to great pains to determine 
the ideal analysis and eutectics of the 
alloys in his steels to give the greatest 
hardness and performance when prop- 
erly hardened, therefore any additions to 
or subtractions from these elements are 
not usually beneficial. So the heat 
treater should be very careful not to 
alter the outside analysis in his work 
unless it is by an approved process. 
Nitriding does add a certain extreme 
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SO TON 
QIESEL ELECTRIC 


SWITCHER 


Designed to provide instantly-available motive power for a wide 
range of switching jobs, the 80-ton Porter Diesel-Electric sets a 
new high standard of availability and low-cost operation. Modern 
in every respect, the new PORTER has many features of advanced 
engineering design, placing it far ahead of its field. The locomotive 
illustrated is powered by two independent 250 h. p. Diesel-Electric 
units. Thermostatically-controlled oil cooling system insures proper 
lubrication at low cost. Safety platform with steps at all corners 
speeds up switching operations. This mighty 80-ton Porter is an 
ideal unit for all heavy switching purposes. Complete description 
sent on request. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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abrasive hardness to the outer skin with- 
out penetrating to any great depth, and 
thereby not altering the ductility of the 
entire tool. Carburization of the 18-4-1 
tungsten type and decarburization of the 
“moly” type do produce soft skins to a 
depth which cannot be corrected. 


The nitriding treatment does not in- 
crease the sizc of the tool, when tem- 
pering has been completely effected. 
Many tests and measurements have de- 
termined that variations in size between 
proper tempering operation and _nitrid- 
ing in the liquid salt fall within 0.0001- 
inch. Any greater variation would not 
be due to the nitriding action, but is 
caused by undue transformation of aus- 
tenite to martensite, which is induced 
by improper heat treatment and draw 
prior to nitriding. 


The ideal condition for high-speed 
steel, after hardening, is the austenitic 
state in which most of the tungsten 
and chromium carbides are absorbed in 
solid solution. This austenitic state is 
then drawn at 1050 to 1150 degrees 
Fahr. so that it slightly approaches the 
martensitic. 


It is essential that tools be correctly 
heat treated before nitriding, with no 
carburized or decarburized layers. Of 
the two, a slightly decarburized layer 
would be preferable, as the addition of 
nitrides to the surface of the steel will 
tend to neutralize the soft skin produced 
by decarburization. When soft skin is 
caused by over-carburization, the addi- 
tion of nitrides to the surface layer will 
have substantially less effect in produc- 
ing the desired superficial hard case. 
A super-saturation of elements above 
that put in by the tool steel manufac- 
turer does not usually add to the quali- 
ties of an already high-alloy high-speed 
steel, so care must be used with any at- 
mosphere which will add to or subtract 
from these elements. 
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Complete salt-bath treatment through- 
out eliminates these variables. The pres- 
ent salt-bath materials are easily con- 
trolled, so that any type of high-speed 
steel, including the molybdenum types 
which are prone to decarburization, can 
be heat treated without carburization or 
decarburization. This complete salt- 
bath treatment of high-speed steel tools 
is gradually replacing the “controlled 
atmosphere” method. 

The increase in tool life resulting 
from the salt-bath nitriding treatment 
when applied to correctly heat-treated 
tools is phenomenal. There are many 
cases where tool life has been increased 
by 200 to 300 per cent, and in some 
instances to as high as 500 per cent. 


Cost Is Very Low 


The expense of the salt-bath treat- 
ment in heat treating and nitriding high- 
speed steel tools is extremely low, and 
should be eliminated as a factor when 
compared to the actual savings accruing 
from increased tool life and greater pro- 
duction between regrinding operations. 


Another important point contributing 
to ultimate production figures is the cut- 
ting oil. Efficacy here is not a matter 
of sulphur content only, but how that 
sulphur is “wrapped up.” As the high- 
speed steel manufacturer has carefully 
wrapped up all his alloys into an ideal 
eutectic combination or analysis, so also 
the fats, the chlorines and the sulphurs 
must be efficiently combined to release 
what is necessary at the tip of that 
tool and on the chip. 


The treatment of high-speed tools is 
most important today. Formerly any 
fair treatment gave good results. Now, 
since we are trying to get the optimum 
out of every tool, we dig deeper into 
our former failures, thereby discovering 
errors and improvements in methods of 
procedure. The time out for ‘tool changes 





Typical salt-bath unit for nitriding 
tools 


and fresh setups was formerly regarded 
as of little importance. Now we watch 
pieces per grind and total pieces per 
tool—all to keep machines constantly in 
motion and to save high-alloy steels. 


Saves Enough Copper To 
String 25,000 Miles of Wire 


More than 4,400,000 pounds of cop- 
per or enough to make 70,500,000 30- 
caliber cartridge cases or more than 25,- 
000 miles of No. 12 telephone wire, it is 
estimated, will be saved by Sloan Valve 
Co., Chicago, in manufacturing a rede- 
signed toilet flush valve. According to 
the company, the net copper content of 
the valve was reduced from approxi- 
mately 6 pounds to less than 4 ounces. 

The savings resulted from substitut- 
ing various plastics and malleable iron 
for the more critical brass used in the 
component parts of the unit. 

The new valve, called the “victory”, 
is the result of collaboration between 
Sloan engineers and the Chicago Mold- 
ed Products Co. 


Body of the flush valve presented the 
best opportunity to conserve copper, 
now being of malleable iron. A plastic 
lining is incorporated in the body. 


Synthetic Sponge Rubber 
Stays Soft at 40° Below 


A synthetic rubber sponge which will 
stay soft and compressible at 40 de- 


grees Fahr. below zero was recently 
developed by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O. Of medium density, it is black in 
color, and can be furnished in slabs or 


molded shapes. 


Flex-Abrasive Offers New 
Line of Metal Removers 


A new line of self-dressing, flexible 
abrasive wheels and points for deburr- 
ing exterior edges and finishing irregu- 
lar surfaces, ordinarily hard to reach, 
such as holes, openings and corners is 
announced by Flex-Abrasive Co., 100 
North Lasalle street, Chicago. 


Metal removers in the line are made 
in different types and sizes for use on 
hard alloy steels or other materials. 

Mandrels are of tapered thread con- 
struction, firmly locking the abrasive 
wheel or point to the shaft by its rotary 
motion. According to the company, an 
inexperienced operator can remove or 
replace a wheel or point from the man- 
dre] quickly without use of tools. 
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TOOLS and GAGES 


AMough inspection by 
AH optical projection with 
Jones & Lamson COMPARATORS 


inspection and measurement 
of tools, gages, production parts 
and products by optical projection 
with Jones @& Lamson Optical 
Comparators has been the solution 
of many an inspection problem, and has 
resulted in better tools and gages and 
substantial savings in costs. 

There is a Jones & Lamson Com- 
Pparator for every need in the field of 
inspection by optical projection. 
These machines are designed witha 


thorough understanding of shop 
practice, to meet shop require- 
ments, and built with all the care, ac- 
curacy and precision that so long have 
been the tradition of this company. 

Jones & Lamson Inspection Engineers 
are ready to study your inspection 
problems and make recommendations 
based upon over twenty years of ex- 
perience in the development of 
Comparators for inspection by op- 
tical projection. 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 


JONES & LAMSON 
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Why is spot welding of aluminum in aircraft desirable; and if it 
is desirable, why is it not employed more widely? What is the 
best type of welding equipment? What are the relationships 
between time, power, pressure and tip diameter? Is there an 
“ideal” electrode material? How about refrigerating the tips? 


(This is No. 2 in a Series on Metallurgy of Resistance Welding) 


EVER SINCE recognition of the im- 
portance of airpower in modern war- 
fare, the use of welding for aluminum 
fabrication has seen intensive develop- 
ment. 

Although both gas and arc welding 
of aluminum were well established arts, 
there was much to be learned about spot 
welding the aluminum alloys. 

As usually happens under the stress 
of wartime research, the scientific knowl- 
edge of the many factors contributing 
to consistently good spot welding of alum- 
inum materials has progressed so rap- 
idly that metallurgical factors have been 
advanced further than engineering ap- 
plications. 

Spot welding quite generally is re- 
stricted by aircraft designers to sec- 
ondary structures—parts whose failure 
would not seriously affect the perform- 
ance of the airplane. Riveting remains 


By HAROLD LAWRENCE 
Metallurgist and 
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standard practice in by far the majority 
of primary structure designs, notwith- 
standing the obvious advantages afford- 
ed by spot welding. 

With manhours of labor at a premium, 
the savings in labor introduced by spot 
welding become most important. For 
example a flush riveted panel compris- 
ing a sheet 24 x 60 inches and five angle 
stiffeners requires 88.3 man minutes 
whereas the same panel may be spot 
welded in 32.8 man minutes. Or take 
another skin-stiffener assembly where 
riveting consumes 32.1 man minutes per 
unit while the spot welded assembly 
time is but 13.5 man minutes. In these 
two typical examples welding takes less 
than half the time required for a first 
class riveting job. 


Fig. 1—Electrical characteristics of three basic types of 
machines for spot welding aluminum including standard 


alternating-current spot welder, electromagnetic stored- 
energy equipment and electrostatic stored-energy systems 


Pk. scales: .¢ Ss. Gage 


SPOT WELDING ALUMINUM 


Streamlining aircraft structures for 
aerodynamic reasons has been practice: 
for some years. Projecting rivet heads 
introduce resistance due to drag. Powe: 
to carry the aircraft at top speed is there 
by increased. Or if the power is held 
constant, a smooth rather than a rougl! 
surface will lead to greater speed. Of 
course a smooth surface may be achieved 
by flush riveting although the cost is 
high and the time consumed far out of 
line compared with welding. 


Rivets Allow Flexibility 


Why then, if the advantages of spot 
welded construction have not been over- 
stated, have designers been reluctant to 
specify this type of construction? The 
reasons are twofold. First, the riveted 
structure is more flexible with enough 
play in the entire structure to allow, pre- 
sumably, each rivet to assume its share 
of the total load. Spot welds being 
more rigid cannot yield to permit even 
stress distribution unless they possess 
considerable ductility. 

Second, perfection in the structure of 
spot welds, metallurgically speaking, is 
not attained 100 per cent of the time. 
Cracks and structural inhomogeneities are 
discovered from time to time and it is 
feared that these imperfections detract 
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TABLE I—Machine Settings for Alternating-Current Spot Welding of 


TABLE Il—Typical KVA Demand on 60-Cycle Single-Phase A-C 
Aluminum Welding Machines 


TABLE Ill—Typical KVA Demand of Stored Energy Aluminum 
Welding Machines 


Aluminum Alloys 
Time, Current, Tip pressure, Ib. 
Cycles Amperes Min. Max. 
14,006 200 400 
16,000 300 500 
17,000 300 500 
18,000 400 600 
20,000 400 600 
22,000 500 700 
500 700 
600 800 
1,000 
800 1,200 


18 in. 24 in. 80 in. 36 in. 
60 70 80 90 
80 95 110 130 

125 140 150 190 
160 190 210 250 
250 300 330 400 


Operating Speed 
Spots per minute Kva Demand 
110 40 
90 40 
70 50 
50 50 
20 70 

















ACHINES Do a Job at — 
YONSOLIDATED VULTEE 








At the Fort Worth home of B-24 Liberator Bombers 
and C-87 Liberator Express Transports. At left, 
Operator Jackson is making a bucking bar from a 
pattern drawn on a block of cold rolled steel. Above, 
he is cutting sheet aluminum. This is only one of 
many DoAlls in this modern plant. Jackson has 
been operating this machine for more than eight 
months and declares it is invaluable because of 
its fast precision cutting and the fact that it saves 
both time and metal. 


MACHINE OF MANY USES 


That’s what Consolidated Vultee calls the DoAll, and it’s a fact because 


DoAll does internal and external cutting of metals, alloys, plastics, etc. 
following a hairline design with unerring precision. 


Cuts out production parts, jigs, dies, fixtures, cams, templates, special 
tools, etc. 


Cuts out 100 or more shapes at one time from stacked sheets. 


Makes short runs of stampings or forgings. 
Cuts out blocks, sheets, bars or tubing. 
Relieves heavy machine tools for other work. 
DoAIll is on the job on regular production lines, in experimental rooms, tool 


rooms, repair departments. DoAll smashes bottlenecks—beats former time 
records—gets jobs through on time. 


“‘DoAll on Production”’ Investigate this modern machine that does hundreds of shaper, milling 
and lathe jobs in a fraction of the time. 


Int ting book, ll illus- 
nad, ane beat ne. CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 
1324 S. Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


formance in many plants. 
: DoAll Offices in 25 cities, each in charge of a trained sales engineer to give you quick service 
Write for copy today. on Contour Machines, DoAll Band Sews and Files, Gage Blocks and Surface Grinders. 


DOALL SURFACE GRINDER DOALL GAGE BLOCKS DOALL BAND SAWS 


Gives “toolroom The foundation 

precision” even of uniform A wide range 
on long - run measurement. of widths and 
ee, hee 8i-piece sets styles. 100 feet 
Troma made 3 gh Si 
ing. ferent accuracies. out Container. 


SAVAGE TOOL CO., Savage, Minn. DOALL COMPANY, Des Plaines, til. 
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from the satisfactory performance of 


welded structures. 

All welding progress has been made 
as a result of time consuming tests that 
have gradually pushed back the frontier 
of ignorance. Similarly extensive test- 
ing programs are now under way to 
prove to the skeptics (and when the im- 
portance of safety is realized, the skep- 
tics have their points) that adequately 
designed welded structures containing 
good, although not necessarily perfect, 
spot welds will mean more and better 
aircraft with a fixed number of expend- 
able manhours of labor. 

Since by far the greatest amount of 
spot welding is done in the aircraft in- 
dustry, this discussion will center about 
the problems of that particular field. 
However, the uses of resistance welding 
in joining the aluminum alloys in other 
industries will not differ appreciably from 
aircraft fabricating practices. While most 
of this article will consider spot welding, 
it must be understood that the same fac- 
tors will be encountered in seam weld- 
ing which may be considered to be noth- 
ing but spot welding with the spots 
spaced as close together that they over- 
lap. 

Both spot and seam welding of the 
aluminum alloys is accomplished by 
three fundamental types of equipment— 
alternating current, magnetic energy 
storage and condenser energy storage. 
Fig. 1 illustrates the simple pressure, 
current and time relationships possessed 
by each of these welding units. 

As was pointed out in an earlier ar- 
ticle on spot welding of steel (see “Met- 
allurgy of Spot Welding”, Sree, March 
29, 1943, p. 100), the heat generated 
in a spot weld is proportional to [RT 
where J is the current, R is the resis- 
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SINGLE SHEET THICKNESS 


tance and T is the time. These rela- 
tionships make spot welding under a 
fairly wide group of conditions rela- 
tively simple in welding steel with its 
rather wide plastic range. With alumi- 
num, though, the problem is somewhat 
more complex. 


Aluminum has a high heat conduc- 
tivity and low resistance which means 
that the weld must be made quickly if 
the heat losses are not to be excessive. 
The answer lies in high weld currents 
and short weld cycles together with pre- 
cise pressure control tuned to the com- 
paratively narrow plastic ranges of alumi- 
num alloys. Heat input must be so 
rapid that little heat can escape from 
the weld nugget during the time of the 
weld. 


Of course the use of high currents 
with alternating-current spot welding ma- 
chines results in a heavy power demand 
on that single phase of the power line 
that energizes the primary of the weld- 
ing transformer. Along with this heavy 
demand are the detrimental influences, 
from the point of view of efficient use of 
power, of a low lagging power factor 
together with a low load factor. Of 
course these problems can be solved with 
additional electrical equipment but the 
trend has been away from the alternat- 
ing current types of welders to the 
stored energy varieties which possess 
more favorable power characteristics. 

In alternating-current welding, the 
welding current is obtained from the 
secondary coil of a welding transformer 
having a turn ratio of from 20:1 to 
100:1. Either 220 or 440-volt 60-cycle 
power is used to energize the primary 
coil. And electronic tubes are generally 
selected to control the time of welding. 

The welding current required is a 





Fig. 2—Stored-energy machine 
settings for spot welding 24 ST 
Alclad material 


function of the thickness of the materia! 
to be welded. Current is adjusted i, 
steps of about 1000 amperes by mean; 
of taps on the primary of the transforme - 
or through a separate auto-transformer. 

Frequently delayed ignition of the 
electronic timer tubes is arranged so as to 
change the wave shape of the welding 
current. This method may be utilized 
to reduce the current to about 50 per 
cent of maximum while a series-parallel 
switch may be provided on the welding 
transformer primary to permit a reduc- 
tion in current to 25 per cent of maxi- 
mum. Such arrangements permit nor- 
mal ranges of material thicknesses to 
be covered adequately. 

Although the welding pressure may be 
applied by mechanical means, compressed 
air operation is most popular because a 
compressed air supply is readily avail- 
able in most plants. 

Because of the rapid softening of 
aluminum at welding temperatures, a 
slight movement of the welding elec- 
trode into the material being welded 
is desirable. Although the movement is 
small, it must take place very rapidly 
—in about 0.002 to 0.005-second. For 
this reason a moving electrode system 
possessing low inertia and virtually fric- 
tionless is necessary to keep the elec- 
trodes and the material being welded in 
positive contact. 

Both magvetically and mechanically 
operated welding contractors have been 
used as switches in the supply line of 
the welding transformer primary in order 
to control the welding times. An accu- 
racy of plus or minus one cycle is neces- 
sary. Furthermore, it is desirable that 
welding timers be adjustable to operate 
to close the circuit at a definite point 
in the voltage wave and to open the cir- 
cuit when the welding current passes 
through zero. 

Many alternating-current welders are 
equipped with electronic controls to regu- 
late the duration of the welding current. 
Uniform weld appearance and improved 
spot consistency are obtained when elec- 
tronic controls start the flow of current 
in synchronism with the supply voltage. 
When electronic controls adjust the mag- 
nitude as well as the time of welding 
current, a smooth, stepless adjustment 
of welding heat results. 

Table I lists the recommended weld- 
ing conditions for alternating current 
spot welding of aluminum alloys. 

Since the aircraft companies employ 
large numbers of spot welders, there 
arose a demand for a machine that re 


(Please turn to Page 140) 
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Extra protection for workers. This 
section of Steel interlocked Hose 
sucks abrasive dust from grinding 
wheels ...a “safety” application of 
American Flexible Metal Hose that 
affords protection for employees 
and thereby helps cut absenteeism 
and lost time. 





Constantly soaked in grease. Five 


lengths of Flexible Interiocked Steel 
Tubing convey cartridge cups into 
pans as they are punched out by 
this blanking machine. Entire oper- 
ction is bathed in lubricant and 
grease — but it can't rot or dam- 
age this all-metal construction in 
the least. Can be bent to any po- 
sition to act as a “chute”, 


Flexible Oil Feed and Coolant 
Tubing is a special product of 
American Metal Hose for machine 
tool applications. Furnished in any 
length as required, this flexible 
metal tubing easily bends to any 
desired position; ond stays pul 
when bent. 
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CARTRIDGE CUPS, 
LUBRICATING OIL 





Using virtually any workable metal, we can 
furnish flexible hose or tubing for anything 
from a simple spout to a high pressure hydraulic 
line (American Seamless) that can be flexed mil- 
lions of times without breaking. 

If you need a flexible connector for conveying 
air, water, oil, steam or fuel—for connecting 


misaligned or moving parts, or isolating vibra- 


* American Mil Pose 
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tion—chances are we have a type of hose or 
tubing that will do the job better. Complete 
descriptive literature available on request. ai» 


AMERICAN METAL HOSE BRANCH 
OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada; Anaconda American Brass Led., New Toronto, Ontario 





Ce ec ee ts 


MELTING of steel in the basic elec- 
tric furnace is based on three important 
fundamentals: 


1. When the charge is melted the 
combination of a high degree of oxida- 
tion plus high lime in the slag and low 
temperature permits the elimination of 
phosphorus as calcium phosphate. 

2. After the first slag is removed, a 
second high lime and low silica slag of 
extremely low oxidizing power, com- 
bined with high temperature, promotes 
low sulphur and equilibrium conditions 
in the metal. 

8. A dead melted inactive bath on 
the cold side means steel high in inclu- 
sions and otherwise low in quality. 


The first of these three fundamentals 
is common to the basic open hearth, 
as during the melting and oxidation per- 
iod the basic electric furnace program 
is similar to that of the basic open 
hearth. The importance of low tem- 
perature in combination with a highly 
oxidizing bath has in many cases been 
overlooked as a most important factor 
in the elimination of phosphorus. In 
many electric furnaces (and some open 
hearths) much trouble has been met with 
in trying to oxidize phosphorus at tem- 
peratures which were too high. 

There is some disagreement among 
electric furnace operators as to the exact 
function of the second slag. In many 
cases much time and effort are put upon 
obtaining a calcium carbide type ot 
slag, as if this were the sole criterion 
involved in the making of electric fur- 
nace steel. The first and most important 
advantage of the second slag is its high 
basicity and its low oxidizing power. 
This is the combination which permits 
the making of steel under conditions 
where equilibrium is obtained with the 
very minimum of products of oxidation. 

There are few if any melters who 
have not been convinced that the combi- 
nation of an active bath with high tem- 
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perature is necessary to insure cleanli- 
ness and to minimize the tendency to- 
wards flaky steel. 

Melting in the basic electric furnace 
can be divided into six different periods, 
as follows: 


Charging the furnace 

Melting the charge 

Oxidation period 

Deoxidation period 

Adjusting of analysis 

Repairing furnace after tapping 


Dt Go PO 


Charging Period: The charge period 
is an important factor in the preduction 
time required as well as in the quality 
of the steel produced. The charge 
should, if possible, be of sufficient dens- 
ity so that it can be entirely charged in 
a single operation, leaving no excess for 
recharging after an initial melting per- 
iod. Likewise, the charge should be 
such as to facilitate as rapidly as possi- 
ble the formation of a pool of liquid 
metal on the bottom under the elec- 
trodes. The scrap should be selected 
so as to utilize the high voltage taps 
to a maximum by spreading the arc 
throughout the charge. This means that 
the charge must not be too solid er 
packed so closely that the arc will be 
localized. If too large a mass is in the 
heavy billet type of scrap, there may be 
considerable difficulty in getting either 
a complete melt or a maximum distribu- 
tion of the arc for the quickest melting 
time. 

Just what constitutes the ideal charge 
is difficult to say, but since a proper 
distribution of the charge is of extreme 
importance in the melting, each melter 
should make a special study of this 
phase of his operations. Certainly a 
large amount of heavy bars and billets 
is desirable, but with them should be 
charged a sufficient amount of plate 
scrap, flashings, crushed turnings, etc., to 
insure the maximum results from the 
power consumed. It seems to be the 
general opinion that a small amount otf 
light scrap is desirable on the bottom ot 
the furnace inside the electrode circle. 
If possible, the heaviest scrap should be 
directly under the electrodes. 








One of the questions which must be 
answered in selecting an electric furnace 
is that of the manner in which it is to 
be charged. In the large type of furnace 
there is some difference of opinion as 
to the relative advantage of top charg- 
ing and charging by means of a charg- 
ing machine. It is obvious that the top 
charge method has some advantages, 
but it also has some serious disadvan- 
tages. With a proper grade of scrap 
and with experience in putting this 
scrap into the charging bucket, it is 
possible to reduce the time of charging 
to a matter of a few minutes. There is 
also room for much imprevement in the 
charging bucket design. With the poorer 
grades of scrap it is difficult to arrange 
the scrap so that the arcs are used to 
best advantage. The charging bucket 
in which the bottom is held in position 
by a heavy rope that burns off in the 
presence of the hot furnace bottom re- 
quires that the bucket be a considerable 
distance above the furnace bottom to 
permit free swinging of the bottom seg- 
ments after the rope burns off. This 
results in a considerable shock to the 
furnace bottom and interferes with the 
placing of scrap where most needed. 

The charging machine method, on the 
other hand, has the serious disadvantage 
of requiring a considerably longer time, 
although with less wear and tear on the 
furnace itself. It permits of a better ar- 
rangement of the scrap in the furnace 
so that it is possible in some cases for 
the loss of time in charging to be offset 
by the faster melting. Apparently the 
top-charged furnace is at its best in 
ranges up to 40 tons capacity, while in 
sizes above 40 tons the charging ma- 
chine type is preferred. 

Melting Period: The question of ore 
addition with the charge is one which 
has not been fully answered. One 
group insists that some ore be charged 
with the scrap. Another believes that 
no ore should go in with the charge, 
but that heavy additions should be made 
as soon as the charge is partially melted. 


From a paper presented before American Iron 
and Steel Institute, New York, May 27. 
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A third group believes that no ore should 
be added until the scrap is completely 
melted. Apparently the first group rep- 
resents the most modern and successful 
practice, since it is not at all uncommon 
in some of the larger plants to add up 
to 3000 pounds of ore with the charge 
in a 60-ton heat. Addition of the ore 
with the charge has merit in that it in- 
sures oxidation of the phosphorus. This 
oxidation takes place most rapidly at 
the lowest temperatures, which would, 
of course, be those at which the bath 
was first formed. Some plants have dif- 
ficulty with the action of the ore boil 
on the electrodes and prefer to add the 
ore just as soon as there is sufficient 
bath to permit it, without too violent 
action under the electrode. 

Some melters, even with a heavy 
charge which will permit the full charg- 
ing of all the scrap at one time, prefer 
to hold out low phosphorus— 
low-carbon scrap which they add after 
the first melt-down in order to act as 
a cooling agent to insure as complete 
elimination of phosphorus as_ possible. 


some 


There is also some difference of opinion 
as to the lime addition, some melters 
preferring to add lime with the charge 
and others to make the initial lime ad- 
dition after the bath has been well 
formed. Most melters seem to prefer 
to add some lime after melt-down, 
whether they have added any with the 
charge or not. The lime charge varies 
considerably from one plant to another, 
ranging from approximately 2 to 4 per 
cent. Most successful melters, especially 
on the larger furnaces, seem to have 
better results with the lower lime addi- 
tion, insisting that the high lime charges 
are a factor in the power consumption. 
They claim that a 2 per cent lime charge 
is adequate to retain the phosphorus in 
the slag as calcium phosphate and that 
any addition above this unnecessarily in- 
creases the resistance to the arc. 
Relatively high carbon on melt-down 
and ore lime charges are important 
to achieve maximum speed of phos- 
phorus reduction, low hydrogen and fast 
working of the heat. If the charge is 


one which would tend to melt low in 
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carbon it is actually better to charge 
coke or scrap electrodes on the bottorn 
to get the advantage of the lower melt- 
ing point of the higher carbon steel. 
The carbon boil is an important factor in 


producing the highest quality steel and 
must be included in the melting pro- 
gram. 

The melting time in the basic electric 
furnace is the most expensive period, 
during which the furnace is being util- 
ized to do work for which it is least 
well adapted. Power consumption and 
electrode consumption are at the highest. 
The design of the furnace and the power 
available enter, of course, into the rate 
of melting, but it has been my observa- 
tion that operators seem to be afraid to 
utilize to the maximum the power they 
have available and, consequently, do not 
push their furnaces as much as they 
could. 

Some operators are having good suc- 
cess by using to a maximum the voltage 
and power available. One 
melter is strongly of the opinion that 
maximum power should be used from the 
start of melting; that the quicker melt- 
ing will have less adverse effect on the 
furnace itself. This, of course, is gov- 
erned by the type of scrap which is be- 
ing used. If the charge consists of too 
much heavy scrap the voltage must be 


successful 




























reduced somewhat in order to bring the 
arc close enough to the bottom to insure 
liquid melting at this point. If the arcs 
are too long, with an excessively dense 
charge, there is a tendency for the liquid 
bath to be formed the 
the bottom completely 


difficult 


The fundamental requirement of 


before heavy 


scrap on has 


melted, a condition to over- 
come. 
melting is to melt from the bottom up, 
that the 


trodes must penetrate close to the bot- 


and this usually means elec- 
tom before applying all possible power 
In doing this, of course, it is necessary 
that a liquid bath be formed of suffi- 
After the elec- 
trodes have penetrated close to the bot- 
the 
be applied to complete the melting of 
This 


is one means of shortening the time of 


cient size to protect it. 


tom maximum power should then 


all the scrap as soon as possible. 


a heat and all possible power should be 
used after the electrodes have reached 
the low point. Every effort should be 
made to prevent the formation of a bath 
in which the surface is hot and liquid 
while the bath in contact with the bot- 
tom is in a relatively cool, pasty condi- 
tion, which resists melting. 


The of the 


and walls should be designed for fast 


contour furnace bottom 
melting. Many furnaces have improperly 


built up bottoms with banks too flat and 
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bottom too deep. The angle of the 
sidewalls and the backwalls should be 
steeper than is generally the case. Good 
results have been obtained by increasing 
both the steepness of the walls and the 
flatness of the bottom. Walls should not 
be so steep that all metal cannot be 
removed from them in tapping the fur- 
nace, but they should be as steep as 
possible up to this point. Increasing 
the steepness of the banks and walls 


slag at a highly accelerated rate. In fact, 
where we have an inactive bath and 
low temperature at the bottom, the in- 
clusions are most difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to remove. 

There is some difference of opinion 
as to the best means for insuring steel 
of maximum cleanliness, but the first 
requirement in this respect is the avoid- 
ance of a cold, inactive bath. Most suc- 
cessful producers of the highest grade 


One of the greatest contributions which could be made to 
production of basic electric allov steels would be the wide- 
soread adoption of specifications for chromium-nickel-molyb- 


denum types 


promotes the use of a higher and wider 
bottom. This decreases the adverse ef- 
fect of arcs which come too close to 
the bottom on melting and also facili- 
tates greatly the ease with which the 
total scrap melts down. One of the signs 
of a poor furnace contour is the tend- 
ency of scrap to lie on the banks and 
require “pushing in.” It is my observa- 
tion that the study of bank and bottom 
contour is of primary importance in ob- 
taining the fastest melting with the min- 
imum of harm to the furnace itself. 

Oxidation Period: The next period in 
the making of basic electric furnace steel 
is the oxidation period. This period, 
begun with the formation of the liquid 
steel, is a most important factor in the 
production of high-quality electric fur- 
nace steel. It is the period during which 
phosphorus, silicon, carbon, manganese, 
etc., are oxidized and during which the 
temperature of the bath is increased to 
the point where the steel can reach high 
enough fluidity to permit the removal 
of solid nonmetallic inclusions. The de- 
gree of oxidation of the bath is deter- 
mined by the chemical and physical 
characteristics of the scrap and the grade 
of steel being produced. Low phos- 
phorus, low silicon and oil-free scrap 
require less oxidation than those charges 
containing high phosphorus, high silicon 
and oily scrap. 

Steels which must be low in hydro- 
gen, and lower carbon steels, naturally 
require more oxidation than the high- 
carbon grades. High oxidation is im- 
portant in promoting uniform tempera- 
ture, in reducing hydrogen difficulties, 
and in insuring low phosphorus. The 
action which results from the high oxi- 
dation is beneficial in promoting circula- 
tion of the colder steel on the bottom, 
so that from this standpoint alone action 
is important. The circulation is an im- 
portant factor in cleaning up the bath 
by causing the formation through con- 
tact of larger inclusions from smaller 
ones. These larger inclusions, as the 
bath becomes more fluid, rise into the 
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electric furnace steel, in order to meet 
severe requirements under microscopic 
and macroscopic etch tests, feel that a 
high degree of oxidation is essential. 
They recommend the charging of ore or 
scale with the scrap or their introduc- 
tion as early as possible into the first 
bath formed. Some successful melters 
feel that in addition to being an im- 
portant factor in phosphorus reduction 
and necessary to insure low hydrogen, it 
is essential to the proper cleaning up of 
the steel. Some insist that the metallic 
silicon be reduced to as near zero as 
possible. Complete oxidation of the sili- 
con may be of importance in insuring 
that, during the subsequent period of 
deoxidation, no silicon is being oxidized 
while other less stable oxides are being 


reduced. 


As soon as the bath is completely 
melted down, the first step in proceed- 
ing with the heat is to check the bath 
for analysis. Tests should be taken for 
carbon, manganese, phosphorus, sulphur, 
chromium, nickel and molybdenum. If 
the nickel and molybdenum residuals 
are of no particular interest these analy- 


conld be made to the production of 
hasic electric furnace alloy steels would 
be the widespread adoption of specifica- 
tions for the chromium-nickel-molyb- 
denum types. The general use of steels 
of this type, such as are specified in the 
N.E. grades, would simplify greatly the 
handling of scrap for the electric fur- 
nace and would permit important sav- 
ings at those particular shops where al- 
loy additions are made. 

As soon as the tests are taken, it is 
customary to add ore and then the bal- 
ance of the lime necessary to produce 
a slag having the desired basic proper- 
ties and a bath with a high degree of 
oxidation. By the time the reports on 
the carbon are back from the laboratory, 
if the oxidation has been sufficient, and 
the temperature has increased to the 
point where carbon is being actively 
removed, it will generally be found that 
the silicon has approached zero and that 
further oxidation is unnecessary. 

If the analysis indicates that the car- 
bon is still higher than desired, it will 
be necessary to prolong the oxidation 
period until the carbon is safely under 
the minimum specified. If the condi- 
tions for charging and melting have been 
correct, the phosphorus should be under 
0.020 per cent, which is satisfactory 
for practically all alloy steel require- 
ments. There is some tendency for phos- 
phorus reversion if the lime-silica ratio 
is too low and if the temperature toe 
high. For this reason the melter should 
check the lime-silica ratio wherever there 
is any doubt by making a “pancake” 
test, which indicates by its appearance 
when the slag is definitely basic. 

Deoxidation Period: We have now 
reached the end of the oxidation period 
and should immediately start to remove 
the iron oxide from the bath and at 
the same time all possible insoluble 
oxides which would make the heat un- 


lf manganese reboil and manganese addition is timed cor- 
rectly, only about 20 per cent manganese is lost in first slag, 
and with increased temperature and high manganese the 
chromium recovery from the slag is high 


ses can be eliminated. In some heats it 
is also desirable at this point to analyze 
for copper, tin, etc. 

The problem of residuals has become 
acute due to the difficulty of obtaining 
scrap which is free from nickel, molyb- 
denum and copper. If the specifications 
require a nickel-chromium, a_nickel- 
molybdenum, or a chromium-molybde- 
num type of steel, all of which grades 
are commonly specified for aircraft use, 
scrap must be available and the charge 
must be selected so that the unwanted 
element is below the maximum. One 
of the contributions which 


greatest 


desirable from the standpoint of clean- 
liness. The object of the deoxidation 
period primarily is to obtain a bath 
which is as free from oxides and sul- 
phides of all types as is commercially 
possible and in doing this to have it in 
equilibrium with a slag which is also 
commercially free from iron oxide. At 
the end of the oxidation period the steel 
should be increasing rapidly in tempera- 
ture, approaching at least 2900 degrees 
Fahr.; the carbon should be abeut 10 
points below the desired minimum, the 
silicon should be close to zero, and the 
(Please turn to Page 142) 
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_— carbon and alloy steels for ingots 
and castings, and gray and 
malleable irons. 
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THE 
RIGHT 
SLING 


By Cc. R. HOCHMUTH 
Assistant Works Manager 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. 

Milwaukee 


AS MANUFACTURERS of milling 
machines, we have to handle a variety of 
loads throughout our plant, such as steel 
rods, rough castings, parts with finished 
surfaces and completed assemblies. In 
addition to truck and trailer transporta- 
tion throughout the plant and a roller 
conveyor on the loading dock, many 
loads are handled by a crawler crane in 
the receiving department and by over- 
head electric traveling cranes and jib 
cranes in the plant. 

In the selection of slings for suspend- 
ing the loads from the crane hooks, con- 
sideration has been given to the ease of 
manipulating the sling, the possibility of 
the sling becoming damaged by sharp 
corners on the load, the effect of the 
sling on polished surfaces, and the ease 
of sling inspection. 

Where the sling does not come in con- 
tact with polished surfaces, we favor the 
wire-rope sling, preferably made of pre- 
formed repe. Where polished sutfaces 
must be protected, we employ slings of 
manila rope. 

All owe wire-rope slings are made of 
new rope or rope in first-class condition. 
Worn rope is never used for this purpose 
because the strength of a rope is reduced 
by wear and therefore the factor of safety 
is in question. The dropping of a load 
because of rope failure is apt to be an 
expensive lesson, to say nothing of the 
tie-up in production it might cause. 

Slings with spliced eyes or loops are 
preferred to slings having clip fastenings. 
The splicing of ropes should be entrusted 
only to men having considerable experi- 
ence in such work. Since an improperly 
made splice may be only about half as 


strong as one correctly made, we watch 
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our splicing carefully and employ only 
well trained men for this work. We use 
thimbles, wherever possible, to reinforce 
the spliced eye, thereby preventing dis- 
tortion of the eye, or bight, due to the 
lead. 

In selecting rope for slings, considera- 
tion should be given to the risks of 
handling the sling. Some ropes tend to 
“barb” when they become worn while 
others do not. These “barbs,” which are 
ends of broken wires sticking out from 
the rope, can cause puncture wounds or 
lacerations to the hands of the 
handling the sling. Such 
looked upon by medical men as being a 
probable cause of infection since they 
often are deep seated. Yet the injured 
mamérequently considers them too super- 
ficial to report for first-aid treatment. One 
of the advantages of preformed rope is 
that it does not tend to “barb” when 
wear takes place, eliminating this hazard. 
Splicers also report that the ease of 


men 


wounds are 


























handling the preformed rope enables them 
to reduce the time required for splicing. 
Where the strands of the rope are cut 


off after splicing, they present a hazard 
We elimi- 
nate this danger by serving the entire 


to those handling the rope. 


splice with soft annealed wire, thereby 
covering the exposed ends of the strands 
After the serving is applied, we put on 
just enough solder so that the serving 
wire will not unwind should it become 
broken, the solder holding it in place. 

Slings of preformed rope do not tend 
to kink or loop and therefore are more 
easily attached to and detached from the 
load. This is especially important in 
those slings consisting of two or more 
ropes attached to a common ring or link. 
These slings do not twist up if made of 
preformed rope, and therefore it is not 
necessary to disentangle them every time 
they are used. 

Perhaps the worst thing that can hap- 
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IN BRITAIN our Ministry of Food 
has a pet slogan: “Food is a munition 
of war!” That is to say we have realized 
from the outbreak of war that the effi- 
cient feeding of the population, and par- 
ticularly of the vast body of war work- 
ers in the factories and workshops, is as 
important a wartime task as the actual 
production of the final guns, tanks or 
airplanes. Workers who are under-fed 
—or, for that matter, over-fed or wrong- 
ly fed—are not going to produce maxi- 
mum results. 


Tiredness, nervousness and definite 
ill-health, often due solely to lack of 
proper nutrition, can quickly play havoc 
with factory production charts. For these 
reasons it is im- 
perative to ensure 
that factory work- 
ers are given 
plenty of good, 
nourishing f ood, 
together with ade- 
quate time and 
restful surround- 
ings for eating 
their meals. Now, 
such a worthy aim 
can be simply put 
into practice 
in peacetime, when there is an abundance 
of all necessary foods and equipment. 
But in wartime—well, the task becomes 
definitely not so simple. 


trial areas 


There are endless difficulties to be 
overcome—the lack of the right nutritive 
foods, the vast increase in the numbers 
of workers to be fed, the problems of 
providing alternative cooking facilities 
that feeding can be carried on even if air 
raids have put normal cooking equip- 
ment out of action—and so on. After 
nearly four years of hard war-time con- 
ditions, it can definitely be stated that 
here in Britain we have at last overcome 
all the main difficulties and put our in- 
dustrial catering on an ordered, efficient 
basis. To do this we have had to suffer 
much and learn much, and I feel that 
the results of these experiences, outlined 
in brief, can be of considerable assist- 
ance to manufacturers and _ industrial 
catering firms in America. 


When war broke out, there was an 
immediate mobilization and expansion 
of Britain’s industrial resources. Work 
began at once on the erection of hun- 
dreds of new war factories, some in ex- 
isting industrial areas, but many more 
dotted about all over the country, come 
in quite isolated spots. At the same 
time, existing factories went about ex- 
tending their production plants to the 
maximum, taking in large numbers of 
extra workers. Coinciding with their 
production worries, harassed works man- 
agers were faced with urgent demands 
for the provision of huge air raid shelters, 
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FEEDING 
BRITAIN’S 
WORKERS 


Today, industrial canteens and government sponsored com- saat 
munal feeding establishments account for 43 per cent of Brit- 
ain’s catering places. These include more than 5000 industrial 
canteens operating in war plants; 500 canteens on building 
and civil engineering sites, docks and the like; and nearly 1000 
canteens at coal mines. In addition, some 2000 British official 
restaurants have been set up, many of them serving indus- ‘ton celia ts 


By D. V. BAKER 


fire-watching and civil defense protec- 
tion, and so on. Consequently, it was 
hardly surprising that, at first, the can- 


“teen and feeding problems did not re- 


ceive the amount of attention that it de- 
manded. 

Fortunately, this state of affairs was 
quite temporary, thanks largely to good 
educational work on the part of our Min- 
istries of Food and Labor, both of which 
quickly set up special departments to 
deal specifically with the provision, sup- 
plying and staffing of industrial can- 
teens. The Ministry of Labor issued a 
regulation that henceforth every factory 
or workshop employing 250 or more 
workers must provide its own canteen 
for its workers. Naturally, a great many 
of the larger factories already had can- 
teens, but many of the medium-size 
places had rather neglected this side of 
their welfare in peacetime. Following 
the new order, then, this position was 
regulated and improved all round. 

At the same time, some judicious 
propaganda in trade and_ technical 
papers, sponsored by the Ministry of 
Food, succeeded in persuading a sur- 
prisingly large number of smaller manu- 
facturers to make special arrangements 
for obtaining meals for their workers. 
In some cases joint arrangements were 
made with a number of other nearby 
small firms; or an arrangement was made 
for a local catering establishment to 
provide special cheap meals at a set 


time; or an arrangement was made for 
a catering firm to supply a daily lorry- 
load of hot cooked meals from their 
kitchens. 


The larger factories, however, were 
faced with a number of problems. In 
the first place, they had to provide a 
much greater output of hot meals than 
in peacetime necessitating the installa- 
tion of new and enlarged cooking equip- 
ment. Here the Ministry of Food took 
a hand, and a special order was issued 
under which supplies of catering equip- 
ment were earmarked especially for in- 
dustrial canteens (ie. the latter were 
given priority demands). At the same 

time the Ministry, 

by arrangement 

with other govern- 
production 
departments, ar- 
ranged that where 
necessary catering 
machinery makers 
should __ specially 
adapt their produc- 


produce vital ma- 

chinery for indus- 

trial canteens. The 
Ministry argued, and of course they were 
quite correct, that this job of work was 
of vital importance to the war effort. 

All the large factories were speedily 
supplied with huge steam heating plants, 
heat storage cookers; gas and electric 
cookers, new types of automatic wash- 
ing machines, and so on. At the same 
time, with the guidance of the Ministry 
of Food and the Ministry of Home Se- 
curity (which is responsible for civil 
defense) the opportunity was taken, as 
far as possible, to have installed alterna- 
tive methods of cooking, independent of 
central fuel systems, which could be used 
in the event air raid damage put normal 
cooking systems out of action. 

For this purpose, special types of 
cookers, working on anthracite and coke 
were installed—while another develop- 
ment was the introduction of special 
insulated containers which would store 
food and keep it hot for several hours. 
During air raids these have proved to be 
invaluable, as it has been possible to 
cook hot foods on an independently- 
fueled central cooking system, and pack 
the foods in the insulated containers and 
take them out to various factories whose 
own cooking systems have been dam- 
aged. 

The next immediate problem was the 
organization, administration and layout 
of the canteens. In the first place, it 
was essential that the minimum amount 
of labor should be used in operating the 
canteens, labor being so vital and valu- 
able in wartime. For this reason the 
Ministry of Food encouraged manufac- 
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In the old days, a brass-caster stirring his cru- 
cible would often get a whiff of “Philosopher's 
Wool” from the boiling zinc... like steam from 
the fabled Philosopher's Stone ... that would give 
him the “spelter’s shakes”. Yet it never occurred 
to him that the casting might suffer because of his 
passing staggers. For he did most of his work by 
smell or touch or some other rule of thumb. Then, 
brass was sold “as is”, and no questions asked. 

But there’s no trace of fog remaining in brass- 
making practice today. At Bristol, any question 
asked by any brass-fabricator can be answered 
promptly and specifically ...and the answer will 
hold good throughout any number of sheet, rod 
or wire shipments that are completed to the speci- 
fications agreed upon. Automatic production con- 
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trol. repeated laboratory checks, and searching 


physical tests guarantee that the customer gets 
his brass from Bristol exactly right for the job it 
has to do. 

That’s the way war-production plants all over 
the world are getting Bristol Brass today . . . in 
the ever-increasing quantities needed to seize the 
offensive on all United Nations fighting fronts. 
And when the war is won, Bristol will have a lot 
of new knowledge to put to work for the products 


of peace. 


BRISTOL BRASS 


* Buy War Bonds to Buy Brass for Bullets * 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION, MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850, AT BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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turers to plan out their canteens as much 
as possible on a self-service basis, with 
a minimum number of permanent staff to 
superintend the service, handle cash, 
etc. The self-service system, we have 
found, makes for greater speed as well 
as economy in personnel, and it is ap- 
plied quite widely in our factories. In 
fact, many canteens are laid out espe- 
cially as self-service units. A system 
of guard rails is used; diners come in at 
one entrance, collect dishes and utensils 
from special open cupboards or trays, 
pick up their various dishes down a row 
of serving eompartments, then pass into 
the restaurant. At the end of the meal 
they deposit their dirty crockery at a 
specially labeled compartment (thus sav- 
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canteens, it is necessary to operate three 
or four “shift” lunches—serving, on an 
average, perhaps 300 to 500 workers 
at a time. In very big plants, where the 
workers range up to 10,000, there are 
of course, three or four separate can- 
teens. 

Wastage of food, either in buying or 
cooking, being a real crime in wartime, 
it has been essential that every factory 
canteen have a fully-trained cook, alive 
to all these problems. Our Ministry of 
Food have again been helpful here, as 
they have arranged special courses of 
training for canteens cooks. In addi- 
tion, they send down instructors and 
demonstrators to the factories. Further- 
more, the Ministry will, i necessary, 


Industrial Catering Equipment Pool 


Britain’s Ministry of Food, by arrangement with the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, has set up a catering equipment pool, comprising 
no less than 160 different items—including double oven ranges, boiling 
pans, galvanized vegetable racks, washing machines, storage cylinders, 
tea and ceffee pots, glazed sinks, potato peelers, mixing machines, etc. 
All main supplies are now produced to standardized patterns with 
production distributed among a large variety of manufacturers, thus 
facilitating and speeding the rate of supplies. From this pool, industrial 


canteen managers are able to obtain priority supplies. 


ing time and energy on clearing up 
tables), and pass out by a single cashier 
box. Most factories favor a cash pay- 
ment system, but some have adapted a 
check or counterfoil system, workers 
purchasing a book of tickets, each en- 
titling them to a meal, and using them 
during a week. This again, does save 
time. 

In regard to the appearance and 
equipment of the actual restaurant sec- 
tion of the canteens, most firms have 
taken the Ministry of Food’s advice and 
adopted bright colorful decorations, com- 
fortable and modern seating accommoda- 
tions, phonograph and radio music and 
so on. Some firms arrange for coneerts 
and talks during canteen meals, but 
generally the workers prefer to eat their 
meals and have a cheerful gossip with 
their friends. There are many firms, in- 
cidentally, who have employed well- 
known artists to decorate the walls of 
their canteens—it having been found 
that color plays an important part in en- 
couraging workers to relax. Brightly 
colored table tops and chairs are being 
favored, too, and colored floors. 


Third, and of course most important 
of all, is the question of food itself. 
Large-scale cooking has problems all of 
its own. Again, in regard to most of the 
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supply eomplete charts and memoran- 
dums as to what foods are needed, where 
and when they can best be purchased, 
how they can be utilized to insure no 
wastage, and so on. 

Special training is also given in buy- 
ing, though here regulations give can- 
teen managers priority in the food mar- 
kets, so there is usually not much diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient quantities, 
though very often the choice in variety 
is limited. It is here, of course, that 
a fully-trained cook is invaluable, for 
planning menus in wartime for many 
hundreds of people is no easy matter. 
Canteens are supplied with extra sup- 
plies of the rationed products, such as 
margarine and butter, cheese, bacon, 
meat, tea, sugar, etc. But even so it 
is not possible to use them extravagantly. 

On the other hand, generally speak- 
ing, there have been very abundant sup- 
plies of home-grown vegetables, and it 
has been the tendency of our canteens to 
use vegetables on a scale never before 
contemplated. Taking the average, it 
would seem that every canteen does 
manage to supply a meat or fish dish 
every day, but at the same time alter- 
native vegetarian dishes, and salads, 
cold dishes, and the like are provided. 
In this way, a gradual, but nonetheless 


definite re-orientation of workers’ feod 
ideas has been taking place. 

If compelled to eat the new and 
substitute dishes, workers might have re- 
fused point blank; however, seeing them 
available, they have gradually been per- 
suaded to sample them—and, liking 
them, to sample them again. In the 
past year or so, canteen managers re- 
port a surprising increase in the num- 
ber of vegetarian meals sold—particu- 
larly such tasty dishes as cauliflower 
cheese, macaroni and cheese, vegetable 
pies, potato pies, etc. 


Salads Popular 


Fresh salads, too, have become more 
and more in demand. Of course, all 
this is actually to the good, since medi- 
cal opinion now agrees that it is such 
foods that help to give the workers 
better health and stamina. Naturally, 
the trend has been very largely en- 
couraged by the steady educative adver- 
tising of the Ministry of Food. This 
advertising, prepared in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, who 
are able to supply details of which prod- 
ucts are in best supply, has aimed at 
persuading British workers to eat more 
and more of food that is home-produced. 
It is having a great success—though of 
course, this does not detract from a very 
real appreciation of the tasty foodstuffs 
sent over from America. 


Working on the basis outlined and 
with the aid of speeial advice and guid- 
ance from the Government departments 
plus the advantage of cheap wholesale 
buying, a typical British factory can- 
teen today supplies the worker with a 
good hot mid-day meal for a price vary- 
ing between 10d (20e) and 1s 2d (26c). 
This meal consists of soup, a main dish 
or entree and vegetables, a hot or cold 
sweet, and a cup of coffee or tea. If 
the workers were to go to an outside 
private restaurant, run on commercial 
lines, they would probably have to pay 
up to 2s for the same meal. Canteens 
are naturally not able to supply a la 
earte menus—it is always a set meal, 
though with one or two alternatives 
(such as a salad). At the same time, 
a certain amount of incidentals are sold 
—such as biscuits, sandwiches, light 
drinks, etc. 

It should be realized, too, that our 
canteens also supply breakfasts, teas and 
suppers, since most factories now work 
all day and night, and there are al- 
ways workers coming off or on a shift 
who want a meal. Similarly, the can- 
teen staffs work on 8-hour shifts. 

Another important function of the 
canteen is the provision of hot drinks and 
soups which are taken into the factory 
workshops—favorite times being 11 
o'clock in the morning, 3 o'clock in the 
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TOOL LIFE mw“ 
PROLONGED 


SALT BATH CASING 
OF TOOLS 


Molten salt bath treatment of tools after the 
regular cycle of heat treatment has resulted in 


triple tool life—and more! 

This nitride case is applied by a few minutes’ 
immersion at 1000-1050° F., and provides hard- 
ness up to 1100 Brinell. 

Spline broaches, for example, lasted for only 
12 pieces in one plant. After nitriding the 
broaches they produced 300 pieces. Another user 
of Liquid Heat 720—the Houghton salt for this 
purpose—reports an increase from 100 shells 
per tap between grinds, to 2200 shells before 
grinding was necessary. In many instances, tool 
life has been increased 300 to 500%. Some 
plants make it a practice to treat all new broaches 
before using them. 

The cost of this salt bath treatment is ex- 
tremely low—the results extremely valuable in 
conserving precious tools. Write for copy of 
paper presented at A. S. T. E. Convention de- 
scribing this final casing treatment in detail. 


CAREFUL SELECTION 
OF CUTTING FLUIDS 


One important way to preserve precious tools is 
to examine carefully the cutting fluids being used. 

Anti-welding properties are provided by sul- 
phur additions of the right type, correctly 
blended. Extreme pressure properties enable the 
oils to carry greater loads, withstand higher 
pressures. Carefully chosen additives permit the 
use of lighter-colored oils, giving better visi- 
bility of the work. 

Treatments such as these mean longer tool 
life, finer finish, and the faster production so 
vitally needed today. 


BUY THE BASE AND SAVE THE SPACE 


Houghton Cutting Concentrates enable the user 
to purchase blending oil locally and save needed 
shipping space on crowded transportation lines. 
These bases are highly concentrated, enabling 
greater dilutions. A selection to handle any 
machining operation can be readily made if you 
consult the Houghton Man. 
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afternoon, 10 o’clock at night, 2 o'clock 
in the morning. For this purpose, every 
cantcen has a stock of the insulated con- 
tainers referred to earlier. These are 
mounted on casters and wheeled from 
Drinks or soups are thus 
served out boiling hot, instead of luke- 


shop to shop. 


warm, as would be the case otherwise. 
I might add here that works managers 
report that mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon drinks (sometimes milk drinks are 
served, but shortage of supplies limits 
th’s) are a definite incentive to produc- 
tion. Workers welcome the shor: break, 
even if it is only a few minutes, and 
are the better for a warming drink. 
Naturally, owing to de‘inite shortages 
of various foods, it is by no means pos- 


dieting and feeding. 

There has had to be considerable re- 
cuction in consumption of cakes and 
pastries, and even bread; but th’s, too, 
has improved, rather than de‘er:orated 
health. 

A word is necessary here as to spe- 
cial and unusual circumstances connected 
with industrial catering. For instance, 
many of our new factories are set up 
in remote country areas, where food sup- 
nlies are more difficult to obta’n than in 
town areas. Usually it has been found” 
possible to make arrangements with the 
railway companies to bring special food 
carriages down from central depots. At 
the same time, one way of helping to 


alleviate the position has been found 


Installing & Equipping A Canteen 


Here is how a British engineering firm set up its own medium-sized 
canteen. An old store-room was taken over, large enough to hold about 
200 people. To minimize fatigue, the original cement floor was covered 


with wooden boards. 


One section was converted into a dining-room, 


w:th plain simple wooden tables and chairs (though in general our 
canteens prefer long bench tables and seats). Cooking equipment was 
installed, with the aid of a Ministry of Food expert, and included two 
General Electric and three gas cookers, two sinks and draining boards, 
a Frigidaire and a Lumley heater, ensuring a constant supply of boiling 
water—while connected to this unit was a smaller urn for storege of 
hot milk, cocoa, etc. In addition a steamer was installed, capable of 
producing 156 individually steomed puddings simultaneously. Another 
practical item was a set of metal containers, each copable of holding 
one portion of hot food. This canteen opens from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m., 
serving two full meals and various snacks and is staffed by eight workers, 


working 8-hour shifts. 


sible to supply workers with the most 


nutritional meals possible. However, 
thanks again to special advice and re- 
ports by the Ministry of Food, canteen 
managers are able to plan menus that 
will provide as nourishing a meal as 
possible. All the latest information 
about vitamins, proteins, carbohydrates 
and other food values are now taught 
to cooks, who are able to make good 
use of this knowledge. Among genera! 
items, we have found that 
supplies of cheese and egg and milk 


increased 


products, also of pulse foods and green 
vegetables, tend to offset any food 
values lost through shortages of other 
necessary foodstuffs. 

Experience has shown us that reduced 
quantities of meat-stuffs definitely have 
no harmful effect on workers—rather, if 
anything, there seems to have been an 


improvement. Certainly it is generally 


agreed here by medical men that the fit- 
ness of the British people is higher 
than it was in many years before the war, 
despite the longer hours of work. This 
is attributed largely to improvements in 
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in the encouragement of land cultiva- 
ton by the factory workers. There is a 
constant and general “Dig for Victory” 
campaign over here. This can have a 
special application to big factories, many 
large 
Most of our big firms have now taken 


of which have open grounds. 
up cultivation of every available piece 
of land. Often the workers are glad 
to take responsibility for allotments of 
their own, selling the food direct to 
the canteen. 
Another way in which the isolated 
factories have met their problems has 
been the usage of mobile canteens. These 
usually consist of converted lorries or 
They are equipped 
with compression steam cookers, insu- 


cars with trailers. 


lated urns, water tanks—in fact, every- 
thing for the kitchen—together with al- 
ternative and independent fuel systems. 
Most of these mobile kitchens can serve 
up to 500 hot mea!s within 2 or 3 hours. 
They are often sent out once a day 
from a town to isolated factories, and 
serve their purpose admirably in pro- 
viding a necessary hot mid-day meal— 














the factory being able to cope with 
minor meals, drinks, and the like. 

Finally, ment’on should be made of 
the great scheme of communal feeding, 
through British restaurants, which now 
covers the whole of Britain. This has 
been directly sponsored by the Ministry 
of Food by arrangement with local au- 
thorities and is a service apart from 
industrial canteens. but one wh'ch does 
in fact prove very useful to factory work- 
ers. Every city, town and large vil- 
lage now has its own Br'tish’ restaurant. 
Today there are about 2000, according 
to Lord Woolton, Minister of Food. 
These are set un in central buildings, 
operated usually by social workers and 
voluntary helpers. 2rd provide a cheap 
9d or 10d meal of three courses. 

They are operated on much the same 
lines as industrial canteens, with the ex- 
ception that they are available to the 
public in general—particularly to house- 
wives, shop and office staffs, etc. But 
in practice, quite a large number of fac- 
tory workers, seeking a change, or ac- 
cording to their taste, make use of these 
British restaurants. There is usually a 
British restaurant for each big indus- 
trial area. Experience has shown that it 
is invaluable for absorbing various groups 
of workers and providing quick meals, 
thus saving possible waiting at a busy 
works canteen. 


How Great Britain Has 
Managed Price Control 


Rationing and Price Control in Great, 
Britain, by Jules Backman; paper, (8 
pages, 5% x 8 inches; published by the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, for 50 
cents. 

The eleven chapters of this review of 
Britzin’s 
basic legislation and regulations, control 


Great experience cover the 
agencies, raw material controls, food con- 
trols, price control and rationing of non- 
food products and services, rent control, 
wage policy, fiscal policy, enforcement, 
price trends and highlights of the British 
experience. 

Under food control the author treats of 
agricultural prices, food prices, subsidies 
and rationing, with interrelations of each. 

Under non-foods and services he trests 
of the prices-of-goods act, the goods-and- 
services act, charges for services, stand- 
ardization and quality specifications and 
rationing. 

The author takes a middle course in 
eppraising the effort and effects as de- 
veloped in Great Britain avd calls at- 
tention to differences in the situation 
there and in this country. 

In the final chapter he sums up the 
highlights that have appeared as a re- 
sult of the various plans to control busi- 
ness conditions under stress of war. 
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24 WE DELIVER ON TIME 


No holding up vital jobs while you wait for your 
grinding wheels or mounted wheels*. 

Timing and scheduling are everything now. That’s why 

our streamlined QUICK SERVICE is such an important 

asset. 

Fully approved and endorsed by W P B, here’s our war- 

time speed setup: 

@ Manufacture only wheels 3" in diameter and under. 
To speed production, larger sizes are eliminated for 
the duration. Any shape, grain and grade, 

®@ No quitting whistle. We are on the job making wheels any size up to 3" in diameter. 
24 hours a day, every day. From this army of wheels you 


® Our central location brings us closer to many plants. can select one custom built for 
No time lost in transfer , 


connections or long 
distance shipping. 


TRY ONE—Tell us the kind of equipment, the job, 
and size wheel you want to try. We'll send it postpaid. 


The wheels of proved quality— 
known for performance, cut- 
ting and long life. 


your job. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St. Dept. ST Chicago, Ill. 


V send Catalog. 
Interested in 


* Half a century of spe- Grinding Wheels 


claltsation has estab- I Mounted Wheels 
ished our reputation as eoranes 
the Small Wheel People I gems Vest Wheel 
of the Abrasive Indus- 

try You can bank on us | Sise 
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Photo Courtesy of Boeing Aircraft 


ON THE LINE THAT LEADS 


Mult-Au-Matics are furnishing parts for 
guns, planes, tanks, ships, shells, bombers, 
and are multiplying the output of each 
worker by the multiple spindles of each 
machine . . . more output with fewer men. 
Bullard Mult-Au-Matics — and Vertical 


Turret Lathes too — are big essential factors 
in Ordnance production. 


Bullard wants to be certain that every one of 
their machines does its magnificent best 
towards victory. Consult us freely oy 
individual problems. 





Vee 
ullard 
a Company 


BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 
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This unit is one of a battery of special automatic presses that utilizes hot and cold air in the 


produetion of frames for Addressograph plates. 


Institute, New York 


Data and photo from Compressed Air 


35 Miles of Compressed Air Help 


“BEAT THE PROMISE” 


THE VALUE of compressed air power 
in war production was strongly empha- 
sized in a recent survey of its uses at 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. by the 
Compressed Air Institute of New York. 
Practically all factory departments use 
compressed air. Two compressors fur- 
nish an average of approximately 390 
cubic feet of compressed air per kilo- 
watt hour of power consumed. 


About 35 miles of pipelines for the 
compressed air system serve the more 
than 300,000 square feet of floor space 
at this plant. More than 2350 outlets 
are distributed at key points. A pres- 
sure of 78 pounds per square inch is 
maintained for maximum requirements. 
Storage facilities consist of two tanks; 
one 4 x 11% feet, and one 3% x 8% feet. 


When the main shift is on duty, a 175- 
horsepower compressor equipped with a 
Kleon air filter, is used to supply a 
greater volume of compressed air. It op- 
erates at 257 revolitions per minute. 
During the night shift, the larger air 
volume is not required and a 50-horse- 
power compressor furnishes sufficient 
volume. Its speed is 277 revolutions 
per minute. By rotating the use of the 
compressors, the life of each is pro- 
longed and waste of surplus electric 
power is prevented. Yet, both compres- 
sor units are available for emergencies. 

The compressors are of two cylinders 
each, with cylinder diameters in the 
larger unit being 18 and 11 inches, and 
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in the smaller unit, 13 and 8 inches. 
Cylinder stroke in the larger compres- 
sor is 14 inches, and 12 inches in the 
The automatic cut-in and 
175-horsepower 


smaller unit. 
cut-out points on the 
unit are 76 and 85 pounds per square 
inch respectively, and 75 and 85 pounds 
per square inch respectively on the 50- 
horsepower unit. 

The uses of compressed air through- 
out the plant are many and varied. 
Scores of outlets are furnished for gen- 
eral uses such as cleaning surfaces prior 
to painting, for spray painting and for 
cleaning excess metal from machine 
parts. For most 
Hansen and Cleveland Pneumatic noz- 


such common uses, 
zles are suspended from overhead sup- 
ply line outlets. 

One of the most interesting applica- 
tions concerns the use of compressed air 
in conjunction with a battery of eight 
Loshbaugh-Jordan No. 4 upright presses. 
Each of these presses punch, perforate 
and form 3200 soldiers’ identification 
tags per hour. A jet for compressed 
air, located in a fixed position at the 
side of the die, intermittent 
blasts of air which are synchronized with 
the forming operations. As. the: nickel- 
silver tags are completed, the air blast 
loosens the tag from the die and blows 
carries it to a 


releases 


it into a chute which 
floor-level receptacle. 
One of the most interesting applica- 


tions concerns the use of compressed air 


in the productien of zinc and alloy plate 
frames for Addressograph machines. The 
punching and forming of these units is 
handled on Henry and Wright presses 
specially designed for this purpose. See 
accompanying illustration. Finished 
frames are produced at the rate of 3000 
per hour. 

Due to the extremely high press speed, 
the strip material is fed from a continu- 


held on 


with an oil 


ous roll a spindle. It is sat- 


urated coolant to preserve 


the cutting edges of the punches and 
dies during each of the 11 progressive 
steps in press operation. As the com- 
pleted frames reach the discharge track, 
shown in illustration, they pass through 
an electrically heated oven which quick- 
ly dries the oil film on the metal. An 
additional jet of then 


the frame units, clearing the completed 


cold air strikes 


frames of chips and metal particles. 

With 
creased activity in used equipment, the 
rebuild department is making more use 
of compressed air for initial cleaning of 
old Addressograph and Multigraph ma- 
chines sent in for reconditioning. Sev- 
eral outlets provide air lines for clean- 
ing out the accumulated dirt and-grease. 
Special Hansen nozzles with 6-inch and 
8-inch extensions are used for cleaning 
central clutch 
tures and other parts of machine that 
The addi- 


air cleaning 


war restrictions promoting in- 


assemblies, motor arma- 


are ordinarily inaccessible. 
tional use of compressed 
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methods are said to have reduced con- 
siderably the time necessary for recon- 
ditioning. 

Compressed air also plays an impor- 
tant part in the production of Multigraph 
type. Hundreds of fonts of type are cast 
daily from molten metal—after which it 


is ejected in a moving line of separate 
type characters. Two air jets, one direct- 
ed against each side of the finished 
work, blow off all loose metal particles 
so that each character unit is clean and 
sharp. This air cleaning operation saves 
time and eliminataes many defective 


units that would otherwise be rejected 
in final inspection. 

These and many other uses of pneu- 
matic power in Addressograph-Multi- 
graph factory procedures, indicate how 
compressed air can serve a major pur- 
pose and solve production problems. 





The Effect of the War Program on.... 
Electrical Contact Materials 


MANY electrical contact materials 
have been restricted and allocated under 
the war program, and as a result com- 
positions and mechanical designs of 
many items have been revised, new ma- 
terials introduced, and scrap reclama- 
tion facilities improved by the industry. 
The severe service requirements of war 
equipment have also dictated the re- 
vision of compositions for certain appli- 
cations. 

Materials which are restricted by sup- 
ply or allocation include tungsten, silver 
and alloys of iridium. Currently the 
use of iridio-platinum contact alloys is 
restricted by allocation to aviation mag- 
netos and certain types of aviation volt- 
age regulators. The platinum-ruthenium 
series of contact alloys, such as Fansteel 
Fasaloy No. 12, have very successfully 
replaced iridio-platinum for voltage reg- 
ulators, many types of aviation mag- 
netos and for sensitive instruments. 

Silver, one of our most plentiful con- 


By C. B. GWYN JR. 
Chief Engineer—Contacts 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
North Chicago, Ill. 


tact materials, is currently under restrict- 
ed contact use, but pending legislation 
should quickly remedy this. The sup- 
ply is ample for all requirements. 

Tungsten for electrical contact pur- 
poses has now been removed from the 
allocation group, and it may be had with- 
out restriction. The supply for this pur- 
pose is ample. 

Typical examples of compositions re- 
vised to meet war requirements are 
found in aircraft and tank relays. In 
similar civilian relay services fine or coin 
silver or silver-base alloys are suitable. 
However, due to the large safety factor 
required in the corresponding war equip- 
ment, it has been found necessary to 
go to alloys or admixtures having special 
arc-quenching or nonwelding properties. 





TABLE I—Electrical Contact Materials 


Contact Material Present Supply 


Not allocated, supply 
satisfactory 


lungsten 


Platinum Allocated, fair supply 


Allocated, very 
limited supply 


Platinum-iridium 
Silver Allocated, but 
ample supply 


Not allocated, ample 
supply 


Palladium 


Not allocated, 


Molybdenum 
ample supply 


Coppet 


Nickel alloys and 
admixtures 


Tungsten alloys and 
admixtures 


Molybdenum alloys 
and admixtures 


Allocated, supply lim- 
ited but available 


Allocated, supply 
limited 


Not allocated on 
tungsten content, 
silver or copper 
content allocated; 
supply plentiful 


Not allocated on 


molybdenum content, 


silver and copper 
content allocated; 
supply plentiful 


Recommended Substitutes, in Preferred Order 
(Chosen with regard to availability and 
suitability ) 


Molybdenum, silver 


Tungsten, palladium, gold, silver 


Platinum-ruthenium, tungsten, 
palladium alloys 


Silver-base alloys, copper, palladium 
Palladium alloys, silver alloys 

Tungsten, silver, palladium 

Copper-base alloys, clad or plated steel 
Tungsten-base alloys or admixtures, 


molybdenum-base alloys or admixtures 


Molybdenum-base alloys or admixtures, 
silver-base alloys or admixtures 


Tungsten-base alloys or admixtures, 
silver-base alloys or admixtures 


Note: It must be recognized that no general rules can be established for interchange of con- 
tact materials. However, any of the reliable contact manufacturers in the United States will 
gladly cooperate in establishing acceptable substitutes for any given types of service. This is 
particularly vital on new equipment. 

Greater care than ever before is being employed to conserve all scrap contact material, and 
to keep it segregated by composition so as to utilize it fully with the minimum effort possible. 





Fastell grade E, having as its main con- 
stituents molybdenum and silver, is an 
example. 

Materials which must be supplied in 
new forms and mechanical designs to 
meet war service, requirements include 
those used in many control units. These 
units are so sensitive or work in such 
rapid sequences or under such unre- 
stricted conditions of temperature, at- 
mosphere and altitude as to require close 
mechanical tolerances and often special 
shapes in the form of cones, rounds, 
balls, etc. The production steps required 
were not formerly considered feasible, 
but these units are now items of routine 
production. 

In order to conserve vital copper, zinc, 
etc., tests have been conducted, and as 
a result many composite types of con- 
tacts now have plated steel backings. A 
composite contact is one having a fac- 
ing of contact material and a brazed or 
bonded backing of, for example, cop- 
per. Before such substitutions could be 
made it was necessary to develop de- 
pendable corrosion-resistant platings or 
claddings for the steel backings. It was 
also necessary to determine the effective 
load capacity of such backings and to 
redesign contact assemblies proportion- 
ately. 

Table I indicates contact materials, 
present supply of these materials and 
recommended substitutes chosen with 
regard to availability and suitability. It 
must be recognized that no general rules 
can be established for interchange of 
contact materials. However, any of the 
reliable contact manufacturers in the 
United States will gladly co-operate in 
establishing acceptable substitutes for 
any given types of service. This is par- 
ticularly vital on new equipment. 

Greater care than ever before is be- 
ing employed to conserve all scrap con- 
tact material and to keep it segregated by 
composition so as to utilize it fully with 
the minimum effort possible. 

Our present supplies of contact mate- 
rials should see us through the emer- 
gency if we all co-operate carefully in 
design, substitution and conservation. 
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DODGE GROUP DRIVES BOOST 


Salle CWE? 


DODGE SHAFT HANGERS 


Shown here is the Dodge 
4-point Pressed Steel Drop 











Hanger which may also be 
used as a Post or Bracket 
Hanger. 2-point and 4-point 
Iron Hangers also available. 


mn 





Can be supplied to meet any specifications 
with the proper type of hangers, bearings, 
pulleys and clutches to meet any requirement. 








DODGE-TIMKEN Hanger Bearings 


A pl tely 
bled, factory adjusted, (* 
pre-lubricated unit de- 


“SHARE-THE-RIDE” Principle in POWER TRANSMISSION livered ready to in- 


stall. Effectively sea!- 
Modern Dodge Group Drive applies share-the-ride principles to horse- ed against admission of dirt or loss of lubricant. 
power delivery. Taken from its source, capacity power, over short 
power “roadbeds,” is delivered enroute to a group of production ma- DODGE STEEL SPLIT PULLEYS 






































chines. Group drive permits one motor to do the work of several (a regen te at ony 
powerful advantage in these war days when conservation of materials erect. Grooveless oval 
nese omagsbaoma eens poets 
Dodge Group Drive puts all the power in the job... boosts battle power. Also wood and iron pul- 


leys for every service. 


hastens Victory! By reducing connected horsepower, conservation is as- 
sured in motors, wiring, controls and other critical equipment and ma- 


terials. Initial cost is low ... fixed charges and maintenance costs are DODGE FRICTION CLUTCHES 
reduced. Cost of horsepower-delivery drops. The Dodge Solid Fric- 


here is particularly 
adapted for modern 
group drives and gen- 


In the complete Dodge line are all the component parts for group drive 
... shaftings, hangers, pulleys, bearings, clutches . . . as well as in- 





dividual motor drives, including D-V Matched Quality V-Belt Drives. eral power transmis- 
Contact nearest Dodge Distributor or write types and snes up 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S.A. 1000 HP. at 100 B.P.3, 


DODGE-TIMKEN PILLOW BLOCKS 


For power transmis- 
sion or machinery ap- 


vopce VICTORY woop spurt putters plcailons, Completely 


justed, pre-lubricated; 











Great tractive pull .. . long seals exclude dust and 
dirt and retain lubri- 
belt life . . . power saving. cant. Easy to install. 





Long life (30,000 hours 
Balanced. Interchangeable of service under conditions for which they are 


bushings (for various sizes of adapted) . . . (good for 50 million revolutions 
without re-lubrication, under norma! condit.ons). 

shafts). Compression fastening 

to shaft. Easy to install. Light 

weight. They conserve metal! 











‘OW ALL YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT! BUY MORE WAR BONDS! Dodge VICTORY Wood 
Split Pulleys on a double 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB reduction drive. 


UT ALL YOUR POWER IN THE JOB 
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Welding Positioner 


Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, 
N. J., announces a new welding posi- 
tioner designed to handle loads up to 
500 pounds with the eenter of gravity of 
load 6 inches away from the table top 
and with a 6-inch eccentricity. It is be- 
ing offered in hand or motor-operated 
models and is particularly suited to work 
ordinarily handled by women welders. 

The motorized unit includes a Reeves 
variable speed drive providing a speed 
range of up to 1 revolution per minute 
of the table top. Tilting range is a full 
135 degrees from horizontal or 45 de- 
grees beyond vertical providing the 
“down under” position for all downhand 
welds. 

The 26-inch diameter circular table 
top is T-slotted. All gears are of the 





type. Machine is furnished 
with a regular base for bench work or 
with a sub-base giving a height adjust- 
ment from 27 up to 42 inches from the 
floor line to the table top. 


cut-tooth 


A clutch arrangement permits free ro- 
tation of the table top by hand when re- 
quired. The motorized units can be sup- 
plied with a hand wheel in place of a 
motor for tilting if desired. 


Dry-Type Transformers 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces a new series of dry- 
type natural-draft transformers for in- 
door use on 600 volts and below. Com- 
pared with the series they supersede, 
size and weight of the new transformers 
have been materially reduced. 

Ventilation has been made more effec- 
tive by slanting louvered side plates 
inward at the bottem and top of the 
case. The new transformer has a 2- 
legged core with a high and low voltage 
coil on each leg. The core is clamped 
at its top and .bottom,. with the batiom 
clamps also serving as mounting feet. 
Used thus, they provide a base, being 
drilled so that the transformer may be 
bolted to the meunting surface if de- 
sired. 

The top clamps are used for lifting 
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the transformer, and also serve as the 
upper bracket, if the transformer is wall 
mounted. Because of the unusual case 
design, the unit can be mounted against 
a wall or close to other units with little 





or no effect on temperature rise. The 
high and low voltage coils are-concentric 
with air ducts between them which pro- 
vide extra insulation and cooling. 

Use of two small coils instead of one 
large coil has permitted them to be de- 
signed with more turns of smaller wire 
for the same copper loss, resulting in 
lower exciting current and lower inrush 
currents when the primary of the trans- 
former is energized. 

The transformer case is of light-gage 
steel since it only provides a protective 
covering for the coils and is not used 
for lifting or mounting. 


Safety Control 


Industrial Controller Division, Square 
D Co., Milwaukee, recently introduced a 
new safety control for alternating-current 
arc welders which eliminates the hazard 
created by high open circuit voltages. 
The safety panels developed, referred to 





as class 8992, eliminate operator injury 
due to physical contact from electrode 
to grounded metal surfaces when not 
welding. 









They eliminate this hazard by auto- 
matically disconnecting the welder trans- 


former after the arc is broken. The 
transformer is automatically reconnected 
the instant the operator touches the 
electrode to the work. 

The manufacturer stresses an economy 
angle also. When the safety panels are 
used, the welding transformer primary 
circuit is connected to the power line 
only while the arc is held. 

Substantial saving in power is effected, 
it is said, when a number of welders are 
used on a single power system and the 
power factor is improved. The new 
safety panels can be used with any make 
or model of alternating-current trans- 
former type arc welder. External con- 
nections are said to be simple. 


Power Circuit Relay 


Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., is offering a bulletin 103 
relay designed particularly for aircraft 
power circuits. It will perform at high 
values of acceleration of gravity and 





conditions of vibration and 


also under 
shock, it is said. 
Armature and contact assembly of the 
unit are designed to retain either posi- 
tion under these conditions, it is said. 
The normally-open single-pole contacts 
are rated 25 amperes at 24 volts direct- 
current non-inductive load, with good 
characteristics on inductive loads. The 
contact gap and tail spring tension are 
adjustable. Bakelite nearly %-inch thick 
forms the base of the relay, measuring 
1% x 3% inches. 


Coolant Pumps 


Pioneer Pump & Mfg. Co., Detroit, is 
now offering three new war model cool- 
ant pumps designed to save critical ma- 
terials. Each model, it is reported, is 
available in 17 standard sizes. 

Not only do the pumps save critical 
metals, but their versatility of applica- 
tion, permitting interchangeability with 
other make pumps, enables a user to keep 
his inventory reduced to a minimum, for 
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A minimum of 90 million tons. That’s what 
is expected of the steel industry in 1943. 


S 
( 


To produce 90 million tons the mills must have 
45 million tons of scrap metal. That’s a lot of 
scrap, but with all America cooperating, we'll get 
it. With a continuation of the scrap metal cam- 
paign the steel industry will be able to make its 
1943 quota. Are you doing your share to keep 


steel rolling twenty-four hours of every day? 


HE NEWPORT ROLL'NG MILL COMPANY 
THE GLOBE IRON ROOFING & CORRUGATING CO 
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each pump presents the possibility of 
many different applications. 

Model VBD features three 
to permit piping to either right or left 
side, or back into coolant sump through 
intake bracket. 

Model VA is used where submersion 
in coolant sump is more practical or less 
than outside mounting 


outlets 


objectionable 
would be. 

Model VC is designed for external use 
in cases where a tank cannot be utilized 
efficiently, mounted with either vertical 
or horizontal bracket. 


Belt Grinder 


Hammond Machinery Builders 
1611 Douglas avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
recently introduced a new improved 6- 
inch Wet-N-Dri abrasive belt grinder 
which can be adjusted from vertical to 
horizontal position while running. Its 


Inc., 


belt tension and tracking device can 
likewise be adjusted while running. 

The machine is totally enclosed for 
safety. It now incorporates a new heavy, 
large cast base and larger sludge pan 
and new pulley-motor mountings which 
are easily adjusted from outside the 
base. The Dri machine is arranged for 
an individual dust collector or for con- 
nection to an exhaust system. Work 
table can be adjusted to any desired 
working angle and is available as a 
bench or floor model. The grinder is 
equipped with tank and pump unit and 
can also be equipped for watermain con- 
nection only. 


Turret Truck 


Salsbury Corp., 1161 East Florence 
avenue, Los Angeles, reports seven new 
features have been added to its improved 
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lift type turret truck. Among these is 
an easy-to-reach, hand-operated hydrau- 
lic lift lever at the right of the driver's 
platform. 

At the left of the platform is the load- 
wheel brake pedal, which actuates inter- 





nal expanding brakes on the two load 
wheels. Operator's platform of _ this 
newer unit is 4 inches wider than those 
of previous models. 

According to the company, one of ‘the 
most important features of the truck is 
the fully enclosed primary drive chain. 
The lift platform also is now tapered 
to permit oblique angle entrances to 
skids. End rail on platform also is high- 
er and heavier and is mounted in sockets 
for easy removal. 


Bearing Puller 


Armstrong-Bray & Co., 5364 North- 
west Highway, Chicago, is offering a 
new bearing and battery terminal puller 
in two sizes known as Steelgrip No. 13 
and 13A. Both (2-inch and 5-inch reach), 
feature drop-forged arms of heat treated 
steel. Their hooks are thin enough so 
they will fit between bearings and motor 
housings, and long enough to reach the 
bearing race. 


Fluorescent Fixtures 


Martin-Gibson Co., 999 
Detroit, announces a 
line of industrial 
fixtures which features the Flexi-Coupler, 


Harper av- 
5000 
lighting 


enue, new 


fluorescent 


a device which permits spacing of fix- 
ture units as much as 6 inches apart, yet 
preserves all features of a continuous- 
run installation. 

According to the company, the fea- 
ture makes possible the use of only nine 
100-watt fixtures in a 50-foot run instead 


of ten. New lightweight channels con- 
forming to the government conservation 
order is another innovation of the line. 
Units are being offered in two 40-watt, 
three 40-watt and two 100-watt sizes 
after July 1. 


Cutting Machine 


National Cylinder Gas Co., 205 West 
Wacker drive, Chicago, is offering a 
new type JR shape cutting machine de- 
signed to handle cutting jobs from the 
smallest up to an overall size of 3 x 4. 
Adopting construction features from its 
large type “RR”, the new unit has a uni- 
form speed of travel from 2 to 35 inches 


per minute which is maintained by the 
driving mechanism. 

End positioning of torch—one of the 
JR’s features—provides a flexibility for 
quick adjustment of the torch in rela- 
tion to the end of the carriage, making it 
unnecessary to place the plate to the 
exact position on the cutting table, it 
is reported. A hand-wheel provides mi- 
cro-adjustment of the torch to the start- 
ing position. Other features consist of 
templet and manual tracer and circle 
cutting attachment. The 
driving rollers grip the templet and follow 
its exact contour so that the shape is 
automatically cut out of the plate by the 


torch. 


tension and 


Fingertip control of the manual tracer 
allows accurate tracing of the 
drawing. The drive wheel holds auto- 
matically to any desired straight line with- 
out guidance. The cutting at- 
tachment cuts any circle from 3 to 36 


master 


circle 
inches in diameter. 


Flow Switch 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering a new 
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HARDENED BY THIS “ONE MAN 


HEAT-TREATING DEPARTMENT” 


> 


* 


HE Cooper-BESSEMER CorpP., renowned build- 
er of top-quality engines and compressors for 
vital war and peacetime equipment, is discovering 
how to reap the benefits of TOCCO Induction 
Hardening to the fullest extent. Its progressive 
engineers have scheduled 158 different parts for 
this versatile ‘one-man heat-treating department”’; 
are already TOCCO-hardening 79 parts, 75 of which 
are pictured above. Highlights of these operations: 
Sizes of parts vary from % oz. set screws to 
186-lb. cross-head pins. 
Materials include SAE 52100, SAE 4615, SAE 
1112, SAE 1045, NE 8620 and Meehanite Metals. 


Typical time savings: Formerly hardened 100 


large wrist pins in 13.5 hrs.; now they TOCCO- 
harden 100 in 3.5 hrs.—saving 10 hrs. per 100 pins. 
Push-rod buttons formerly required 3 minutes, now 
15 seconds. They’re now TOCCO-hardening cams, 
valves and other parts in %4 to % former time. 

Typical production: In 12 man-hours, TOCCO 
hardens 1800 pieces—12 different parts—12 differ- 
ent set-ups. 

Other benefits: TOCCO’s localized hardening 
eliminates straightening, reduces grinding or ma- 
chining. The compact, clean TOCCO machine 
affords favorable working conditions. 

Our experienced engineers will show you ways 
in which TOCCO can improve your production. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HARDENING 


ANNEALING 

BRAZING 
3 HEATING for 
eS forming and forging 


" 
Just pus World’s Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process 
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Steel fish 


with a | 
cold-drawn nose 













le’s the last chapter for a 
Japanese destroyer. And a 
Hackney Cold-Drawn 
Shape helped write it. The 
torpedo that sank this Axis 
ship bad its nose deep- 
drawn to specifications by 
the Hackney Process. This 
torpedo nose is another ex- 
ample of how the Hackney 
Deep-Drawing Process is 
serving the war effort. 








In the manufacture of the . 
torpedo nose, the necessarily exacting re- 
quirements are met by the Hackney Deep- 
Drawing Process. 


This manufacturing method was pioneered by 
Pressed Steel Tank Company, and is now being used 
not only for torpedo noses but for a wide and varied 
range of war products. 


In the process a solid, circular sheet of metal is 
cold-drawn to shape by means of hydraulic presses, 
especially designed for the purpose. The result is a 
product having a smooth finish, uniform thickness 
and temper. Also flaws or laminations in the finished 
product are completely eliminated. 








Many manufacturers have been assured of faster 
production, greater durability, decreased over-all 
weight, increased strength, improved appearance — 
and other important advantages — by using Hackney Deep-Drawn Shapes. 


It may be that some of your wartime production problems or one 
involving your postwar products can be solved by a deep-drawn shape. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company engineers will be glad to work with 
you. Write for full details. 





P, ressed Steel Tank 


Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
General Offices and Factory - 1461 SOUTH 66th STREET 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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electro-thermostatic flow switch for re- 
sistance welding and other applications 
which detects the lack of proper cooling 
water required for adequate cooling of 
ignitron tubes. 

The switch is designed for use where a 
liquid is used for cooling and where a 
smooth positive acting flow switch is re- 
quired. It consists of a 100-watt trans- 
former having a one-turn secondary short 
circuited through a piece of high resist- 
ance stainless steel tubing through which 
flows the water from the ignitron tubes. 

A normally closed two-pole thermo- 
static switch is used. It is available in 
either a 1% or 3% gallons per minute 
size in both a 25 or 50/60 cycle 220/440 
volt rating. 

Furnished with a spring mounting to 
insure against excessive tightening of 
switch elements, the electro-thermostatic 
flow switch is being offered with or with- 
out enclosing steel cabinet, and all parts 
are easily accessible for replacements. 


Surface Plate Stand 


Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Ha- 
ven, Mich., recently designed a portable, 
all-stee! surface plate stand equipped 
with wheels for easy portability from 
one plant location to another. It af- 





fords a solid, arc-welded base. The 
stand is being offered in three standard 
sizes to accommodate 18 x 24, 24 x 24 
and 24 x 36-inch surface plates. Units 
also are supplied without wheels. 


Industrial Thermometer 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 
N. Y., announces a one-piece industrial 
thermometer designed to save critical 
materials. The one-piece case of the unit 
is shallower which makes it possible to 
see the mercury column through a wider 
angle of vision. 

The chromium-plated bezel of the 
thermometer fits snugly into the grooved 
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YNTHETIC RUBBER? HOW IS IT MADE? 


WHERE IS IT USED? HOW DOES IT COMPARE WITH 
NATURAL RUBBER? You'll find the answers in this new book 


| As the supply of natural rubber diminishes, undoubt- 
edly more and more mechanical goods will be made 
of synthetic rubber... hose, belts, packings, molded 
goods, tank linings, and other rubber products used 
by industry. 

Having worked in the field of synthetic rubber for 
more than twenty years, we know what each of the 
five types will do; what chemicals such as sulfur, 


carbon-black, or ultra-accelerators must be added, 


and how to compound them. We work with all 
five types; use the type available that is best suited 
for the purpose. 

You can get an over-all picture of the properties 
and characteristics of synthetic rubber in the new book 
recently published by United States Rubber Company. 
A request for "The Five Commercial Types of Syn- 
thetic Rubber” made on your company letterhead will 


be filled promptly. Address your letter to Dept. 21. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS 
network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E. W.T. Carl Van Doren 
and 4 guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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1230 SIXTH AVENUE - 
IN CANADA: DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 























case in such a way as to hold the thick 
glass front securely against four wavy 
| tension springs. Latter are fastened se- 
_curely under the scale by screws. This 
construction can withstand vibration and 
severe shocks. 
In addition, the new instrument is 
| equipped with easy-reading Binoc tub- 





ing. The tubing is being furnished in 
many combinations of straight and angle 
stems, with threaded or union connec- 
tions, and in many standard tempera- 
ture ranges, within the limits of —40 
degrees Fahr. to +750 degrees Fahr 
Standard scale lengths are 7 and 9 inches 


Floating Cam Collar 


Camloc Fastener Corp., 420 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York, announces the 
addition to its line of fasteners a float- 
ing cam collar which allows large spot- 





ting tolerances. It is adaptable to metal, 
plastic and plywood, and can be used 
with both slotted and wing-head stud as- 
semblies. 





Cable Connector 


Jackson Products, 3265 Wight street, 
Detroit, announces a new fully insulat- 
ed cable connector for arc welding that 
locks tightly and unlocks quickly. _ Its 
female section is soldered direct to cable 
lead, while the male section is soldered 
to the cable extension. mer 

Removable insulators of the unit are dan 


Sys 
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FIRE THREATENS 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Winning the “Battle of Production” 
involves a lot more than a supremacy 
of materials, machinery and manpower. 
One major fire . . . or a small fire that 
results in crippling damage by the extin- 
guishing medium . . . can halt or slow 
down war production in a dozen vital 


plants. 


Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems 
are guarding against these crippling fires 
in plants producing a wide variety of 
critical war products. For example, in- 
dividually engineered applications are on 
duty in important plants producing such 


military necessities as: 


Airplanes, Aviation Engines, Aviation 
Carburetors, Airplane Parts, Engine Parts, 
Plastics, Rubber Products, Processed 
Fabric, Tanks, Tank Engines, Cold Strip 
Steel, Armor Plate, Forgings, Solvents, 
Motor Fuel, Electric Power. 


By instant smothering of fire and cool- 
ing of combustibles through the mass dis- 
charge... at high rate of flow... of low 
pressure, low temperature CO,, Cardox 
Systems provide the all-important 
advantage of fast, complete extinguish- 
ment of large or small fires—without 
damage by the extinguishing medium. 
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Today, Cardox is concentrating its en- 
gineering and manufacturing facilities on 
two basic activities: (1) Designing and 
manufacturing of Cardox Fire Extin- 
guishing Systems needed to make it pos- 
sible for the Armed Forces of America 
to have more planes, guns, tanks and 
ammunition; (2) working with industry 
on plans to increase the efficiency of fire 
protection both today and after the war. 

If you would like more information, 
write on company letterhead for Bul- 
letin 873. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in New York . Washington 
Detroit + Cleveland + Atlanta «+ Pittsburgh 
Sen Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 





* BUY WAR BONDS x 








How Cardox Systems 
Protect War Industries 


@ Timed discharges, as needed, through 
built-in piping systems . . . supplied 
instantly from a single storage unit 
holding tons (if required) of liquid 
Cardox CO». 

@ Mass discharge of Cardox CO2 “knocks 
out” fire, by... 

e Reducing oxygen content of the at- 
mosphere below the concentration 
necessary for combustion, and .. . 

e Cooling combustibles and fire zone 
below ignition temperature .. . 

e Extinguishing fire quickly and com- 
pletely without damage from extin- 
guishing medium. 


CARDOX— CO, Systems with 
Enhanced Fire Extinguishing 
Performance 


A. Uniformity of COs characteristics. 

6. Extinguishing medium with uni- 
formly greater cooling effect. 

Cc. Accurate projection of COs through 
greater distances. 

D. Timed discharges, as needed, through 
built-in piping systems . . . supplied 
quickly from a single tank holding 
tons of liquid Cardox COs. 
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WIRE FOR 
AMERICA 
AT WAR 


Today’s production of pace wire, of course, 
is directed to the war effort and to essen- 
tial industry —whether it be Stainless 
Steel Shaped Wire, Carbon Steel Shaped 
Wire, Welding Wire or such general items 
as Spring Wire, Bond Wire, Telephone 
Wire, etc. 

As examples: (1) the springs used in a 
rifle that has attained a world-wide repu- 
tation for its performance in battle, are 
Page Stainless Steel Spring Wire; and 
(2) a special electrode developed by Page 
for welding armor—a contribution to the 
production of tanks. 

a i 
Although completely occupied with the war 
effort, you will find our organization well 
able to work with you on plans you may 
have for the use of wire after the war. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY 


securely held in position with Alle: 
screws. Connection is made by insertins 
male section into female section. Thus 
with a twist, the locking spring rides th: 


whawroe sas ee 
SECTION A [FEMALE UNIT) SECTION B (maLE wT) 


(MCN 
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ASSEMBLED UNITS 





cam into position holding both section 
tight. 

Female section of the connector, whicl) 
is known as the “Quik-Trik”, when in- 
stalled on a cable lead, may also be used 
as a holder handle and connected di- 
rectly to the “stinger” end of a Jack- 
son model TA holder. 


Metal Saw 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, is 
offering a new high-speed steel saw for 
slotting super-charge wheels and many 
other kindred operations, sawing ferrous 
and nonferrous metals where accuracy is 
a first requirement. It is made 0.062- 


a ad 


inch on twoth edge by 0.052-inch at 
mandrel. Each tooth has a relief clear- 
ance ground at the back of each tooth 
to the depth of the gullet, which allows 
for sufficient clearance where tolerances 
as close as 0.0002-inch must be main- 
tained. 


Toggle Pliers 

Detroit Stamping Co., 359 Midland 
avenue, Detroit, recently added to its 
line new No. 455 toggle pliers for hold- 
ing piping, tubes, rods or other cylin- 


hee aoe © 


drical parts during manufacturing opera- 
tions. The pliers lock into position and 
hold securely at any point within their 
gripping range, and are easily and quick- 
ly released. 
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‘Colloidal’ Fuel 


(Continued from Page 99) 
of the boiler, then followed the usual 
vertical baffling, crossing the tubes twice 
more to reach the damper outlet at the 
top of the tubes at the rear. 


Test Operations: The boiler was first 
operated on oil to establish normal oper- 


ating characteristics. It was then oper- | 


ated continuously on colloidal fuel. Rat- 
ings from about 40 to over 200 per cent 


were carried without difficulty, but for a | 


considerable part of the test the boiler 
was operated at about 100 per cent of 
its rating. At this rating, it was found 
that the suction at the oil pump dropped 
from about 1.5 pounds per square inch 
pressure for oil to 4 inch vacuum for 
colloidal fuel. The pressure at the oil 
control valve was maintained for both 
fuels at about 30 pounds per square inch. 
At the burner the pressure for oil was 
practically zero; for colloidal fuel it was 
about 2 pounds per square inch. The 
steam consumption increased about 70 per 
cent. 

The load on the pump increased. 
Under one set of operating conditions this 
load was about doubled. When colloidal 
fuel is being considered in present plant 
equipment, thorough attention should be 
given the problems of increased suctions, 
pressures and loadings on pumps. Pump 
capacities may be lowered. 

Colloidal fuel has considerable abrasive- 
ness. It acts something like a lapping 
powder. It is doubtful, however, if this 
characteristic would necessarily be a seri- 
ous handicap to successful operation. 
Equipment affected should be watched 
and repaired as found necessary. There 
was wear on the rotary pump in the 
heater pump set, most of the wear being 
at the spindle. No repairing, however, 
was found necessary during the run. 
There was also some cutting at the burner 
tip. 

Settling: When colloidal fuel is being 
considered, the question always arises as 
to the possible settling out of the coal 
from the mixture. This depends on many 
factors, such as fineness of the grinding 
of the coal, the type of oil, the tempera- 
tures involved, and the agitation or move- 
ment given the fuel. Undoubtedly the 
finer the coal is ground the better it will 
remain in suspension. As a practical mat- 
ter, however, it is desirable not to grind 
the coal any finer than it is absolutely 
necessary. 

Where most settling is apt to occur is 
in the heater. At this point, parts of 
the fuel are heated much higher than the 
average temperature of the fuel leaving 
the heater; the higher the temperature, 
the more the settling expected. In general, 
it is best not to have the fuel any hotter 
than necessary at any point in the system 
up to the furnace. Operating routine can 
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Sure! You Can Get 
Two Weeks’ 
Delivery 


ohnson 


FURNACES 





FREE--Use Coupon 


Distributors in 
All Principal Cities 


No. 130A Hi-Speed Steel 
Heat-Treating Furnace 


This speedy furnace is available in two 
temperature ranges. Use the 6-burmer unit 
for heat-treating high speed steels 1800 
to 2400°, and the 4-burner unit for steels 
heat-treated at 1400° to 2000°F. Counter- 
balanced door opens upward, allowing 
tools to be placed or removed without 
fully opening door—thus preventing temper- 
ature drops. Pyrex glass peek-hele in front 
door allows operator to watch process 
without opening the door. Furnished with 
G.E. motor and Johnson Blower. Firebox 
734” high, 13” wide, 1646” long. Lined 
with hi-temperature insulating refractory. 
4-Burner model, $295.00. 6-Burner model, 
$325.00. 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FACTORY 


No. 130 No. 575 
Hi-Speed 


Furnace: and Melting 


Firebox Furnace. Pot 


size 14” dia., 


516” high, 


13” wide, 20” deep. 


1314” long. 8” insulation. 


$248.00 $375.00 


fi JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
591 E Ave. N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowe. 


Please send me Free Johnson Catalog 
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No Safety Program 


Is Complete Without 
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DUST is perhaps the most cruel ard 
treacherous safety peril of all. 

Most other hazards are localized. Usually 
they threaten individuals singly. And 
when they strike the effect is immediate 
and visible. 

Dust, however, threatens everyone within 
its reach. It attacks gradually and unseen, 
but its effect can be devastating. 

That is why the dust control problem in 
your plant should be so carefully studied. 
Do not regard it with complacency. It is 
the most important factor in your entire 
safety program. 

If you need counsel, write us and we will 
put a qualified dust control engineer on the 
job at once. Also write for our latest 
catalog No. 72, describing American high- 
efficiency dust control 

equipment. 


AMERICAN 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT Co. 
509 S$. BYRKIT ST., MISHAWAKA, IND 
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| necessary. 
| could be used alternately. 
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be arranged to clean the heater as found 
If there are two heaters, they 


On the tests of the Atlantic Refining 
plant, it was found unnecessary to clean 
the heater on any of the runs that lasted 


| about 7 days each. There was appreci- 


able accumulation, however, in the heater 
when the 88-per cent and 95-per cent 
coal through 220 mesh were used; there 
was practically none when the 99-per cent 
coal was used. Some settling in the tank 
occurred with the 88-per cent coal but 
none with the 95 and 99-per cent as 
long as the storage tank was kept around 
85 degrees Fahr. 

No settling or clogging was experi- 
enced in the lines, although they were 
relatively long. There was some clogging 
in the meters and screens. Occasionally, 
throughout the day, the oil control valve 
tended to clog, but it could be readily 
cleared by opening it wide quickly. None 
of these difficulties were of moment. No 
boiler shutdowns occurred from operat- 
ing troubles. 

No difficulties arose in burning the fuel 
in the furnace with the steam atomizing 
type of burner. The flame responded 
smoothly to changes of boiler load and 
to variations of the quantity of air used 
for combustion. It could be controlled 
with the same ease as fuel oil. The car- 


| bon dioxide content of the products of 
| combustion could be carried as chosen 


up to about 16 per cent with no carbon 


monoxide. Burning colloidal fuel after it 


is in the furnace does not present much 
of a problem. Experiments are now under 
way on the rotary cup-type of burner 
which thus far has shown good com- 
bustion. 

Ash Deposits: Troubles from the ash 
of the coal in the furnace were less than 
had been anticipated. The use of pul- 
verized coal has supplied a vast amount 


| of information on the action of ash in 


boiler furnaces and passes. It is not 
desirable to re-explore this field to any 
great extent in connection with an 
emergency fuel. 

If a plant operator wishes to estimate 
about how much trouble he might have 
from ash, what those troubles are and 
how they can be met, he might visit a 
few pulverized coal burning plants that 
are similar to his plant and operating with 
similar coal at about the same loads. In 
general he should expect much less ash 
troubles. After about one week's opera- 
tion, there was no dripping or slagging 
The fly ash on the tubes was cleaned 
without difficulty every 8 hours during 
the test by the boiler soot blowers. 

About the same 
were obtained with both vil and colloidal! 
fuel. 

Inquiries regarding additional details 
of these tests should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington. 


boiler efficiencies 
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More Fire Power 
(Continued from Page 102) 


or assuming that ultimately we may be 
able to get a 5 to 6-inch shell away 
from a plane to an enemy aerial target 
and have this shell hit the plane once, 
we would then bring the plane down 
with a firepower that may have been a 
fraction of that of the Beaufighter I. 
To most observers in recent years and 
months, it appeared that every known 
weapon should be used and none over- 


Results Vindicated Experts 


looked, with an open mind for new ones. | 





The magnificent results of both our 


land and carrier based fighters as well | 


as our heavy bombers has vindicated all 
the confidence American aviation ex- 
perts had in our planes. An analysis 
will show that the marked success of 


the Flying Fortresses has been due in | 
large measure to the increased number | 


of gun positions, and consequently great- 
er number of guns that could be brought 
to bear from any point of the plane, in 
lesser measure to clever tactics employed 
in mass air raids. Among these tactics 
are certain types of formation flying 
which enables several of the big bomb- 
ers to concentrate their combined fire 
power on fighters making attack runs 
upon any one of them. With the pos- 
sibility of bringing up to seven machine 
guns to bear on an enemy fighter from 
one fortress, (actual number of guns is 
more), we can multiply seven by the 
number of bombers in any formation 
close enough to each other to engage in 
common defense and arrive at a figure 
ranging anywhere from twenty-one to 
nerhaps forty-two or more machine guns. 
No wonder we have shot down scores 
of German and Jap fighters without any 
serious losses to our Flyinz Fortresses. 


Another advantage in favor of our 
multi-gunned bombers is that the gun- 
ners can fire their guns at an enemy 
fighter for a longer period than he can 
fire at them. The enemy can only fire 
while he is diving on the bomber, and 
then he must pull up and swerve away. 
Our guns are spitting at him while he 
is taking his run at us, and following 
him as he flashes by overhead and on 
the other side by onposite gunners and 


by the unper and perhaps the forward | 


gun turret. 


A point to remember also, is that the 
larger aircraft such as our heavy bomb- 
ers can take shell fire from enemy ficht- 
ers and in most cases survive these at- 
tacks. Naturally, some planes will come 
back with gaping holes in wings and 
fuselage, one or more engines out cf 
commission, and with perhans several 
of the crew wounded or killed. But 
they will come back, and this fact alone 
means that enemy losses in planes and 
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of the Maryland Drydock Company of Baltimore, MOR= 
POWER in a greater number of vessels moves into the 
“bridge of ships”. 

It combines two essentials—SPEED to meet production 
schedules and SMOOTHNESS OF CONTROL to facilitate 
assembly operations. 

Loads can be raised or lowered as the trolley moves 
across the bridge while the crane travels speedily length- 
wise of the building. The operator has remarkable con- 
trol in lowering engine crankshatfts, cylinders, etc. slowly and 
safely into position during assembly operations. Greatly 
appreciated is the auxiliary hoist for more efficient handling 
of light loads. 

Other Euclid features include: the incorporation of: lib- 
erally proportioned parts throughout, the best type of anti- 
friction bearings, advanced methods of lubrication and 
quick, easy facilities for inspection, adjustment or repairs. 
These features combine to afford a long life of service with 
remarkable freedom from shut-downs and repairs. 


THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 
1365 CHARDON RD., EUCLID, 0. 


P ARTIALLY due to this 15 ton Euclid Crane in the plant 





Loading Another 
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Valuable time is gained loading this 
5-ton package of Diesel power. A 
Tournacrane, equipped with several 
hundred feet of rugged cable, swings 
it quickly and easily onto the rail- 
road car. Then comes another and 
another—ready for a quick trip to 
a battle area. 


In the large number of such cranes 
located at key points, wire is at war. 
Wire mill production plays an inte- 
gral role in planes, tanks, guns, 
ships and ammunition, too. 


In these unglamorous ways, 
Keystone is devoting a major share 
of production to speeding Victory. 
Then we hope to be able to meet, at 
least partialiy, a towering, pent-up 
civilian demand. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


——$$$==== | 
Special Analysis Wire 
for Alll Industrial 


Uses 





ARMY POWER 








In the scene 
above, three 
major uses of 
wire mill pro- 
duction are in- 
dicated: welding 
rod in producing 
the crane and 
tractor,rope wire 
for the cables, 
chain wire for 
the sling. 


Continuing the Victory 
depends on MORE 
SCRAP! 


men must run in much higher ratio than 
ours. 

But, it will be argued, the enemy may 
also be expected to employ heavy bomb- 
ers with increased armor and heavy fire 
power. How can we expect to bring 
them down? The answer lies in our 
faster planes and better pilots, in our 
newest fighter creations, among which 
the Republic Thunderbolt, with eight 
.50-caliber guns in the wings, with heavy 
armor protecting the pilot, with high 
rate of climb and unsurpassed ceiling; 
in the British Typhoon with similar 
characteristics, both of which planes are 
in high gear production. 


Secret Projects Answer 


The answer lies in the many secret 
projects being developed at Wright 
Field, some of which will be ready with- 
in a few weeks, some within a few 
months, and some of which are long 
range projects which are destined for 
fulfillment in a year or two. The Army 
Air Forces have already revealed in off- 
the-record conferences with American 
newspaper men on the spot that some 
arms being worked on in our Army tech- 
nical laboratories represent amazing ad- 
vances in aircraft ordnance that will 
definitely upset the apple-cart of enemy 
air resistance. What these weapons are 
cannot even be hinted at here. 

Two years ago our aircraft, both 
fighters and bombers, did not have 
enough fire power. Today, they defi- 
nitely have it. Tomorrow they will sur- 
pass anything the enemy may have. On 
this point, we can rest assured. 


Welding Aluminum 


(Continued from Page 110) 


quired a lower consumption of power 
over a longer period of time. Magnetic- 
energy-storage units provided the an- 
swer to this problem. In such equipment 
the welding energy is stored in an in- 
ductor transformer by establishing a di- 
rect current of from 100 to 400 amperes 
in the primary circuit of the transformer. 
When this current is interrupted by a 
magnetic contactor, a high value of cur- 
rent is established momentarily in the 
secondary circuit flowing through the 
work being welded. In from 0.01 to 
0.05-second this current falls off to a 
low value. 


Pressure Can Be Varied 


Magnetic-energy-storage spot welders 
are equipped with an electrode pressuré 
system that allows the pressure to be 
varied during the progress of the weld 
ing. Excellent welds are produced by 
this means while the direct current, usual! 
iy obtained through rectifying a 3-phas: 
440 or 220-volt shop supply, brings 


| about a maximum power demand that 
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is but 0.1 that required for an equiva- 
lent alternating-current spot welder. This 
reduced demand results from drawing 
less power for a longer period of time. 

Condenser-energy-storage welding 
works on somewhat the same idea of 
lower power demands through the em- 
ployment of static condensers to store 
the welding energy. In this type of 
welder 3-phase shop power is stepped 
up in voltage and rectified so as to 
charge the condensers to a voltage from 
1000 to 3000 volts. When this bank of 
charged condensers is connected to the 
primary of the welding transformer, 
welding current in the secondary rises 
to a shop peak and then dies away at a 
slow rate. See Fig. 1. 

When welding with the condenser- 
energy-storage equipment, either a con- 
stant electrode pressure or a constant 
pressure followed by an increased pres- 
sure is used. These units produce welds 
of consistently high quality. Once more 
the power demand is about 0.1 that of 
the equivalent alternating-current spot 
welder. 

Fig. 2 shows the relationships between 
power, pressure and tip-flat diameter 
for welding 24S-T Alclad with electro- 


static stored-energy machines. 


Keep Arms Short 


No matter what type of welding ma- 
chine is selected, the power demand is 
a function of the thickness of the mate- 
rial to be welded and the throat area 
of the welding machine. For this rea- 
son the cost of the welding equipment 
and the power required may be kept at 
a minimum by specifying the shortest 
possible length of arms together with no 
greater arm spacing than the work neces- 
sitates. 

Both tables II and III give typical 
kilovolt-ampere demands for both al- 
ternating-current and stored-energy weld- 
ers. 

No small part of the successful welding 
of aluminum alloys is the electrode tip 
which is called upon to perform three 
essential functions—carry the current to 
the parts being welded, supply the 
pressure required for welding and con- 
duct the welding heat away from the 
weld zone. One, and sometimes both, of 
the electrodes is shaped to bring the 
greatest possible concentration of heat 
to the weld area. 

Dome shaped electrodes with a 1 to 
2-inch radius or conical electrodes with 
a 158 to 166-degree included cone angle 
are oftentimes used. Stored energy 
welders frequently call for a cone angle 
of 130 to 160 degrees in a truncated cone 
having a flat spot with a diameter equal 
to twice the thickness of the material 
being welded plus %-inch. The elec- 
trode on the other side of the work may 
be the same shape or it may be flat, in 























This Is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 


Salt Brings Back the Body of Salt. . . 
That Will To Work 


Heat-Fag is an ever-lurking enemy in 
every shop where toil and sweat are 
writing new production records. Body 
salt lost by sweating must be replaced 
or Heat-Fag sets in. Lowered vitality, 
fatigue, production slowdowns, acci- 
dents and absenteeism can often be Paes TRATION 
laid at the door of this insidious force. 
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beckoning to the fatigued, inalert 
worker. That’s why Heat-Fag, ever present when men 
sweat, takes such a heavy toll in man-hours lost. 


Salt tablets restore the body salt lost through sweating. 
They help keep men alert . . . efficient. 


In leading industrial plants, salt tablets are a “must” for 
men who sweat. They maintain the will to work through 
long, hard, hot hours. 
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WHAT’S AROUND THE CORNER? 


This question never was an easy one to answer. And 
a Global War doesn’t make the answers any easier 
to find. 

Yet, to many executives, as far as their own busi- 
nesses are concerned, it is not unanswerable. 

Some, with completely converted plants are now 
planning to get back into their former fields. They 
are redesigning their old products . . . utilizing new 
processes, new methods and new materials. They are 
laying plans for revamping their facilities to the 
postwar job. 

Others have discovered new product opportunities 
in their war production setups. They plan to utilize 
the “know-how” which they have developed during 
the war. 

Still others are making equipment surveys. They 
know that changes made for war production will 
affect their carefully planned peacetime equipment 
balance and influence a decision as to the volume of 
prewar products to be included in postwar produc- 
tion plans. 

In such studies, management has often discovered 
the real value of the outside viewpoint. Our organiza- 
tion, because of its background of broad and unusual 
experience, has been helpful. May we discuss postwar 
planning with you? 
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which case the diameter will vary from 
58 to 1% inches. 

A number of different copper alloys 
will serve the purpose, provided that they 
possess a hardness in excess of 65 rock- 
well B_ with electrical conductivities 
greater than 75 per cent that of pure cop- 
per. High hardness means that the 
electrodes will hold their shape under the 
heat and pressure of welding. Good 
electrical and heat conductivities are 
needed to keep the tips from overheat- 
ing. In light service hard drawn copper 
tips have been satisfactory but alloys are 
indispensable for heavy duty. 


Watch Electrode Capacity 


Of course the electrodes should be 
large enough to carry the requisite cur- 
rent. At a rate of 40 welds per minute 
58-inch diameter electrodes will carry cur- 
rents up to 35,000 amperes with a weld- 
ing time of 15 cycles. Higher currents 
and greater speeds can be accommodated 
with larger electrodes up to 1% inches 
in diameter. Likewise light service con- 
ditions permit the use of electrodes as 
small as %-inch in diameter. 

Electrode tips are cooled either with 
refrigerant. Water-cooled 
tips are used with alternating-current 
welders for from 15 to 80 welds before 
the tips need redressing while stored en- 
ergy units will make from 200 to 300 
welds before the tips need attention. 


water or a 


Refrigerated tips are good for several 
times this number of spots before they re- 
quire atte>tion. Pickup of aluminum 
alloys the surface of the tip and may 
cause sticking if proper maintenance is 


| not a routine part of the welding pro- 
cedure. 


Tips gradually become larger during 
use, so a systematic procedure should be 
established for tip maintenance and re- 
shaping. Since tips are readily inter- 


changeable, many plants require that 


| tips be removed and reconditioned after 


a definite number of spots have been 


welded. The tips are restored to cor- 


| rect shape in a lathe and all welds are 
made with tips of regular dimensions 


leading to regular weld production. There 
is nothing so certain to upset the rela- 
tionship between current and weld size 


| as an overgrown tip that has resulted 
| from improper care. 


(Continued Next Week) 


Electric Steelmaking 
(Continued from Page 114) 


residual manganese should be approxi- 
mately 6.20 per cent. In other words, 
the bath is contaminated with oxidized 
silicon, oxidized manganese and perhaps 
some oxidized chromium, besides being 
saturated with iron oxide in approxi- 
mate equilibrium with the oxide in the 
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slag. In order to produce steel of the 
TH E CE T | | KS | desired cleanliness we must remove the 
é insoluble oxides and reduce the others 
GOT THERE to the metallic form, eliminating the 
oxygen from the bath. Some of the iron 
| oxide in the bath can be removed by re- 
| duction with carbon, which is most de- 
sirable since the product passes out of 
the bath as a gas. Elimination of the 
| silicates generally, can best be done by 
combining the manganese oxide and the 
silica to form manganese silicates. These, 
when of large size, will rise into the 
slag if the bath is sufficiently fluid. 


One method of accomplishing this is 
to use a manganese or spiegel reboil 
which combines the stirring effect of the 

| carbon boil with the introduction of 

oP Wit, Ke at : sufficient manganese to reduce most of 

: aa , the iron oxide and form manganese ox- 

— Reneen TF, “9 F ide, which in turn combines with the 

Pm wy? CO silica. These reboils are desirable in 
promoting a less oxidized bath and help 


DUE TO WAREHOUSE SERVICE! NORMALLY CARRIED I STOCK remove silicates from the bath. How- 


N.E. Steels and Standard S.A.E. Steels, both : ; 
A tank factory needed steel shafts in fifteen Carbon and Alloy, Hot Rolled and Cold | ever, their effect is not permanent, and 
days! Bissett accepted this order... and beat Drawn + Chisel Steels + Cumberland Ground | the presence of the oxidizing slag tends 
the promise! Perhaps @ similar problem in  Shalts + Drill Rod + High Speed Tool Bits * = 4) reoxidize the bath. For this reason, 


your plant can be solved by Bissett engineers. Shim Steels + Tool Steels + Tool Steel Tub- j 
ine © Baller Chinn. reboils are usually timed to be far 


BUY WAR BONDS | enough ahead of the slag-off period to 
MAIN OFFICE & WARENOUSE insure the maximum removal of the 


shee Bho thecbnooryehe Tae antag € silicates to the slag, but not so far ahead 
— that the action has begun to reverse 
t steel company and oxide has once more begun to build 


LL REPRESENTATIVE up in the bath. It has the disadvantage 
| that manganese is lost with the slag 





when it is removed at slag-off. 





One melter, with exceptionally good 
results, starts the de-oxidation period as 
soon as the melt-down laboratory reports 
indicate satisfactory carbon and man- 

| ganése, by shutting off the power and 

dippiny; the hot electrodes into the bath 

for a few minutes, or until the action 

which indicates reduction of iron oxide 

in the bath stops. The electrodes are 

then raised. Some oxide has been re- 

moved as a gas and the bath will show 

little if any carbon pickup. As soon as 

* Hannifin Pneumatic the power is again applied, the full 

Arbor Presses are being used manganese addition is made, as is indi- 

for fast, efficient production of a great : cated by the melt-down test. The im- 
variety of press-assembly, molding, mediate result of this is that there is 


y z a pickup in carbon and manganese with 
straightening, bending, forming, and a high concentration of manganese oxides 
similar operations involving the appli- : in the bath, which, because of the action 
cation of pressure. An air operated : | and the temperature, tends to combine 
press provides uniform, adjustable : . with most of the silicate present. A con- 


pressure by means of the regulating siderable portion of the manganese sili- 
valve, and simple, foot-pedal control | cates and the manganese oxide passes 
, ' . 


into the slag and is lost in the subse- 


Operator fatigue is avoided, and fast, Bx quent slag-off. 


ye a production can be consist- 1. Sted 1 B2 Arbor P fated With this melter, slag-off starts in ap- 
ently maintained. th Series ‘'R'’ Leakproof pneu- proximately five minutes after the man- 


Write forBulletin 46-S describing the ie matic cy soy oo PS Valve. | ganese addition. The value of adding 
complete range of types and sizes of 3. Foot Control Valve. | the manganese at this point is much 


Hannifin Arbor Presses. 5 bend em valve can be used | greater in steels which specify a man- 
| ganese above 0.50 per cent, and espec- 
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of the manganese just before slag-off is 
that it insures uniform temperature and 
also permits bringing the temperature 
up to the point where the bath fluidity 
is increased and the removal of insoluble 
nonmetallics greatly facilitated. If timed 
correctly, only approximately 20 per cent 
of the manganese is lost in the first slag, 
and with the increased temperature and 
high manganese the chromium recovery 
from the slag is high. 


The removal of the first slag in electric 
furnace practice indicates that the time 
has come to complete the deoxidation. 
In many plants partial deoxidation has 
already been accomplished by the man- 
ganese reboil, and the iron oxide in the 
first slag at this time is approximately 
the same as in the slag of a well finished 
basic open-hearth heat. The temperature 
at this point is extremely important. In 
my opinion, it should be above 2900 
degrees Fahr. so that the metal will 


be of sufficient fluidity to promote the | 


removal of the nonmetallics. This is im- 
portant, because the bath becomes rela- 
tively viscous at temperatures below 


2900 degrees Fahr. especially with steels | 


low in carbon. The temperature and the 
condition of the bath at this time are 
most important factors in the produc 
tion of steels which must meet difficult 
cleanliness tests, and sufficient action and 
high temperature in combination with 
high residual manganese are essentials. 


One of the first steps after slag-off, in 


‘preparing the bath so that it will be in 


equilibrium with the second slag, is to 
introduce the manganese at this point, 
followed by a strong deoxidizing agent. 
If most of the manganese was added 
before slag-off, the bath should already 
be as well deoxidized as can be done 
with manganese. In any event, the addi- 
tion of a sufficient quantity of a strong 
deoxidizing agent, such as aluminum or 
one of the  silicon-aluminum-calcium 
combinations, just to take care of the 
iron oxide present, will be found de- 
sirable. The first effect of this addition 
is to reduce the iron oxide in the bath 
to a low level so that little difficulty 
will be found in getting the bath in 
equilibrium with a low oxide slag. 


There is no reason why, after this 
addition is made and diffused, that all 
of the major alloy additions should not 
be made. These would include the nec- 
essary chromium, nickel and molybde- 
num additions to meet the final specifi- 
cations. If the manganese has not been 
added prior to slag-off, it should be the 
first addition made after slag-off. What- 
ever manganese is oxidized at this point 
will be reduced and recovered from the 
second slag. It is believed that the 
early addition of the alloys, especially 
the ferroalloys, is important because it 
provides the time necessary for the elim- 


ination of nonmetallics which are intro- 
duced into the bath with them. 

Before the slag is added, high power 
can be applied to the bare bath, and 
the temperature increased, so that the 
chilling effect of the heavy alloy addi- 
tion can be overcome. The increase in 
surface temperature is an important fac- 
tor in promoting a quick fluxing slag, 
and the chilling effect of heavy alloy 
addition later in the heat is eliminated. 

After the major alloy additions, the 
second slag, which has already been pre- 
mixed, is added to the surface of the 
bath. This slag consists of a mixture 
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of lime, spar and coke, and in some cases 
silica sand. The amount and proportion 
used varies considerably from one plant 
to another, but approximately 2 per cent 
of the charge weight seems to be satis- 
factory in most cases. Use of silica sand 
is important in promoting fluidity and 
when not used to excess is generally 
recommended. The second slag is main- 
tained low in oxide by frequent surface 
additions of coke breeze, but if the bath 
must be kept under a low maximum 
carbon, powdered ferrosilicon is used in- 
stead of coke to prevent carbon pick-up. 

The object of the slag-off is to remove 
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as completely as possible all of the first 
slag, containing the relatively high iron 
oxide and silica. It is important that 
this be done thoroughly, since any rem- 
nants of the first slag will delay the 
formation of a second slag having the 
required low oxide and high lime ratio 
It must be kept in mind that the primary 
objective of the second slag is the best 
possible equilibrium between the molten 
steel and a slag of the lowest practical 
iron oxide content. Obtaining this equi- 
librium between slag and molten steel 
is a problem of contact between the 
two. 

Perrin in France, Yocom in. Amer- 
ica, and other workers have shown that 
this equilibrium can be obtained in a 
matter of a few minutes if a_ special 
attempt is made to insure thorough mix- 
ing of the steel and the slag. The same 
problem exists in the first slag reduction 
of the phosphorus where the tendency 
of the bath in the electric furnace to be- 
come quiescent can be overcome by the 
action from the carbon reduction by the 
ore. This is important because of the need 
of an active ore boil as part of the reduc- 
tion of the phosphorus. It has been 
known for some years that violently ox- 


| idized metal, after the dephosphorizing 


slag was removed, could be reduced to 
a properly killed steel of remarkable 
freedom from inclusions by rapid and 
violent agitation with a suitable slag free 
from oxide or iron. 

In the electric furnace, because of its 
approach to equilibrium, there is a close 
relation between the oxide in the slag 
and the oxide in the steel itself, so that 
if we are to obtain quickly a low oxide 
in the slag, it is important to reduce the 
oxide in the steel. In other words, much 
time can be saved if we reduce the iron 
oxide in the bath to a low point as soon 
as possible, and preferably by means of 
manganese. The low oxide in the slag is 
not only essential to insure low oxide 
in the steel, but its primary function 
is to facilitate the removal of sulphur 
All of the manganese and chromium 
oxide, formed when ferromanganese or 
ferrochromium is introduced into’ the 
oxidized bath, will be reduced with the 
approach of the iron oxide in the slag 
to the final low figure. 

Under the second slag, where the 
power applied is low, the tendency of 
the bath to become quiet must be over- 
come by some means if we are to elimi 
nate the marked difference in tempera- 
ture between the surface and the bot 
tom. This difference in temperature 
due to lack of action, is a most im 
portant factor in promoting dirty stee! 
and unsatisfactory etch tests. It is an 
important reason why the steel should 
not be held under the second slag an) 


| longer than necessary to get the iron 


oxide in the steel to the lowest possibk 
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»oint and the slag in a proper condition. 
There should be, apparently, some ac- 
tion in the bath as evidenced by working 
in the test box until the last ferrosilicon 
is added in order to eliminate the 
tendency of cold steel to stagnate in 
the bottom of the bath. 


In some plants cement clinker is used 
after the additions, or even before the 
chromium addition, since this forms al- 
most immediately a light slag of approxi- 
mately the correct makeup. The cement 
clinker, in addit’on to a high lime-silica 
ratio, has approximately 5 per cent of 
alumina, which is considered of some 
advantage in the reduction of sulphur. 
In fact, the use of alumina in the form 
of bauxite, or aluminum dross, seems to 
have considerable mer't when properly 
used in removing sulphur from the bath. 


If the steel is sufficiently hot and free 
from oxide, the second slag should be- 
gin to shape up well in 15 or 20 minutes, 
and by the time the laboratory report 
on the first preliminary is back it should 
be in a condition to add the ferrosilicon. 
The t'ming of the addition of the ferro- 
silicon is one of the most important fac- 
tors in the making of the highest grade 
steel. If the bath is not completely de- 
oxidized there will be 
form excessive silicate inclusions, which 
ire difficult to remove. For this reason, 
the final silicon should not be added 
until equilibrium has been obtained be- 
slag, which 


a tendency to 


tween the bath and the 
should show on test an iron oxide con- 


tent of approximately “% of 1 per cent. 


There are several schools of melting 
practice for constructional type alloy 
steels, with different viewpoints on the 
object of the second slag in electric 
furnace steel melting. According to my 
observation, based on watching different 
melting practices in many sections of 
the country, the most successful school 
is the one that believes that as soon as 
equilibrium is established the heat should 
be tapped. They believe that the first 
step after slag-off is manganese deoxida- 
tion, followed by more complete deoxi- 
dation with aluminum or silicon, and 
finally, as soon as the second slag starts 
to shape up, the completion of the de- 
oxidation by ferrosilicon, leaving the 
aluminum addition for grain size control 
at tapping. The important control factor 
in this type of finishing practice is iron 
oxide in the slag. As soon as equilibrium 
can be reached with a slag of less than 
% per cent of iron oxide and more than 
65 per cent lime, the melt is ready for 
tapping. Aluminum addition in the fur- 


nace should be considered most care- 
fully where super clean steel is required, | 


especially if added before  slag-bath 
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equilibrium is obtained, and, unless the | 
time, temperature, and bath condition 
permit cleaning up, the straight alumi- ' 
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num addition for deoxidation should be 
avoided. 

With the return of the analysis test, 
taken before the ferrosilicon addition, 
the carbon and manganese additions 
necessary to meet the chemical specifi- 
cations are made and then the aluminum 
for grain size control, if required. Dur- 
ing this time the power is increased, 
if necessary, to provide a tapping tem- 
perature of approximately 3000 degrees 
Fahr. on medium and low-carbon heats. 


The time from slag-off to tap varies 
considerably from plant to plant, so 
that it is hard to specify a given time. 
Certainly the shorter the time the bet- 
ter, if deoxidation has been complete. 
Increasing the time under the low power 
after slag-off is conducive to dirty and 
uncertain heats. In one successful plant 
the average time from slag-off to tap 
on 60-ton basic electric furnaces is not 


over 75 minutes. 


Choosing Slings 
(Continued from Page 117) 


pen to a wire-rope sling is to drag it over 
a concrete floor. A sling may be quickly 
ruined by such practice, especially where 
the sling consists of several ropes. Work- 
men are inclined to drag the sling along 
the floor by means of the ring or link, 
allowing the free ends of the ropes to 
drag. Severe wear usually results along 
one side of the eye in the end of the ropes, 
causing the rope to fray at this point, 
necessitating its replacement. 

In the handling of our cast milling ma- 
chine bases, we make use of the two 
parallel holes that are drilled through 
the top of the base to receive two shafts 
on which the machine head will be 
mounted. Since the inside of these drilled 
holes is finished to close tolerances as is 
also the front surface of this casting, 
the problem is to handle these castings 
and partial assemblies without damaging 
the finished surfaces. 

For this purpose, we insert round maple 
rollers through these holes, each roller 
extending several inches beyond each side 
of the casting. We then hook the sling 
onto the énds of these rollers. Since the 
sling will rub against the finished side 
of the casting, we employ only manila 
rope for slings in this case. 

We obtain these wooden rollers in 
diameters from 1% to 4-inches and cut 
them to the lengths we want. The ends 
of each roller are marked with a streak of 
paint to show the direction of the grain. 
Before the load is lifted, these rollers are 
turned until these paint marks are vertical 
so that the load stress will be parallel 
with the grain of the wood. 

All manila-rope slings are hung in a 
dry place, allowing air to circulate around 
them, thereby preventing rotting. These 
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Heboful oli terature 


high speed, tool and die, and stainless steels, 
as well as sintered carbides. 


9. Grinding Wheels 


A. P. deSanno & Son, Inc.—8-page illus- 
trated bulletin, “Facts About Por-Os-Sway,” 
explains difference in texture and operation of 
the cellular type grinding wheel which is adapt- 
able to precision toolroom cutting operations on 
hardened tool and die steels, as well as for 
grinding operations of all types. These fast 
cutting wheels are claimed to be cool operating 
and durable. 


10. Electrical Contacts 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp.—32-page illus- 
trated data book No. C-1000 contains engineer- 
ing data on complete line ef electrical contacts. 
Information is given on contact engineering 
design, electrical contact materials and various 
styles of contacts. Selector chart aids in speci- 


11. Materials Handling 

Factory Service Corp.—20-page illustrated 
bulletin, “The Turner System of Materials 
Handling Equipment,” describes this system 
which uses transports, hand-lift hauling unit, 
bin sections and transport trays. Equipment is 
adaptable for handling bulk materials, as well 
as large or small parts. 


12. Machine Tools 

Ex-Cell-O Corp.—20-page illustrated bulle- 
tin No. 27121 contains specifications on line of 
machine tools and cutting tools. Among equip- 
ment described are thread grinders; boring, 
turning and facing machines; universal fixtures; 
carbide tool grinders; lapping machines; grind- 
ing spindles; cutting tools; hydraulic power 
units; drill jig bushings and precision parts. 
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13. Refrigerated Electrode 


Frostrode Products—6-page illustrated bulle- 
tin No. P-48 describes design, construction and 
operation of “Frostpoint” permanent electrodes 
with replaceable finned “Frostcap” caps. It 
also covers “Frostpoint” adapter holders for 
converting any spot welder to refrigerated 
welding process. Color charts show coolant 
circulation, installation and method of cap re- 
placement. 


14. Micrometers & Standards 


Davis & Thompson Co.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin on “Tubular Micrometers and Stand- 
ards” gives data on these instruments which are 
available in 43 sizes ranging from 0 to 168 
inches in capacity. Drilling and milling produc- 
tion machines are briefly described. 


15. Recerds Control 


Diebold Safe & Lock Co.—S8-page illustrated 
bulletin No. AL-1321 is entitled “Cardineer 
Speeds Control.” Text explains use of this rotary 
file for filing, posting and reference work. Typi- 
cal installations of this record keeping system 
are shown and operation explained. 


16. Waterproof Seal Tape 

Mystik Tape Div., Chicago Show Printing Co. 
~~—4-page illustrated bulletin is descriptive of 
“Mystik” self-sticking cloth tape which is water- 
proof and pressure sensitive. This adhesive tape 
is particularly adaptable for packaging war ma- 
terials and equipment in accordance with ord- 
nance requirements. 


17. Rivet Heaters 


Mahr Mfg. Co.—8-page illustrated bulletin 
No. 175 describes line of gas or oil fired rivet 
heaters in portable or stationary models for 
operation on low pressure or compressed air. 
Specifications are given for various models and 
construction features are shown. 


18. Controller 


Foxboro Co.—8-page illustrated bulletin No. 
240-1 shows design, operation and construction 
features of potentiometer indicating recorder- 
controller which affords sensitivity of control. 
Extremely small changes of temperature are de- 
tected and directly converted into control ac- 
tion, without mechanical loss. 


19. Gage Block Care 


Dearborn Gage Co.—8-page illustrated book- 
let, “How to Make Your Standards Last 
Longer,” explains proper procedure for care of 
all types of gage blocks ranging from chromium 
plated to hardened steel gages. Removal of 
scratches and burrs with special stone is shown. 
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21. Machine Tool Control 
Detroit Universal Duplicator Co.—16-page various sizes and types of furnaces for indus- Me. 1-24 aevers cunfesd and 


of available strokes and capacities. which requires only 2 amperes for operation. and sizes. 
24. Damping Capacity Tester 


Works——4-page illustrated bulletin No. 109 ex- Equipment Corp. pod 
Electron — 4-page illus- Design, 
plains design, operation and application of trated bulletin No. 170 briefly 4 it li 





25. Tool Salvage 


; Eutectic Welding Alloys Co—16 x 20-inch 33. Masonry Saws 40. Dumping Car 
poster shows complete procedure required for Clipper Mfg. Co.—4-page illustrated bulletin 


tion of war materiel. Use of low temperature “Clipper” masonry saws for heavy indus- specifications of model 















Baldwin Southwark Div., Baldwin Locomotive 32, Electronic Equipment trated bulletin, “An Introduction to 


“ ” design 
Norton” damping capacity testing machine of of electeeel ipment which includes recti nae milling or honing operations. 


torsion pendulum type with photographic re- fiers, revolution-per-minute controls, converters, company for designing and 
: inverters and cycle changers. Data are given ing special machines for above 
on various machines and their briefly explained. 


Easton 
salvaging many types of tools used in produc- No. 35-5 gives specifications on three models of lustrated bulletin No. 177 gives dimensions 
50 
brazing alloys in repair of such tools as trial use. These abrasive cut-off are which is designed for universal use in 


TD et eee snd onl bie Equi Perm «8 og we 
tage ee See ee had with automatic or manual control in 3400 Senet coca seme dine Sor coun tans 
“Duplimatic” provides fully automatic machine end 4800-watt models. drawing are available in 80 sizes up through 
die sinking and similar operations by convert- ® have been extended to include from \% to %- 
ing variations in electrical impulses into hy- W. H. Barber Co.—Two illustrated folders inch bolts. Other lines of dies are similarly ex 
draulic motion. on “Absorb-Oy!l” non-inflammable floor clean- panded in available sizes. 
ing compound explain how this material may 37 ¥ 
roductio be used in industrial plants and similar loca- Open Wiring 
pe aah’ * ae oe Delta-Star Electric Co. illustrated . 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.—56-page illustrated floors. —12-page d hy 
bulletin No. 7767 is entitled, “How ‘Caterpillar’ bulletin No. 4210 is entitled, “Saving Copper. 
Helps Fight World War II.” Use of tractors 30. Presses Results obtainable through use of open wiring b 
and diesel driven equipment in war are told re in industrial plants are discussed. Data are 
in pictures and text. Facilities of plant and E. W. Bliss Co.—12-page illustrated catalog given on open wiring as applied to war pro- 
various types of equipment manufactured are No. 10 is devoted to eccentric shaft straight- duction are presented it 
explained. side presses which are extensively used in hot on single and three conductor cable supports. N 
forging of brass, steel and other metals, as 38. M % 
well as for many forming and embossing 
23. Broach Sharpener br “ ounted Wheels Ni 4 
Colonial Broach Co.—8-page illustrated bul- lustrated bulleti omy —4-pags ; tl 
letin No. CS1-48 is descriptive of new universal 31. Electric Brakes & Points” ~~ — ¢ an it 
broach sharpening machine which is designed ne gone" tools formed . 
for handling both round and flat broaches Empire Electric Brake Co.—6-page illustrated uniform blanks mounted to run absolutely ta 
Various types of standard breaching machines bulletin on “Magdraulic” electric brake ex- true ee Se ae ier a] 
are also illustrated, with information on range construction and operation of this unit bonded types are available many shapes - 


itt 


broaches, milling cutters, form tools, drills, particularly adaptable for trimming, cutting or dry bulk materials such as coal, sand, ashes or 

saws and reamers is described. shaping refractory and other types of brick. industrial parts where loading is done by hand lo 
for manual or power haul. th 

26. Tapping Machines 34. Time-Pattern Controller hi 

Detroit Tap & Tool Co.—8-page illustrated Brown Instrument Co.—8-page illustrated 41. Magnetic Separators 7 

bulletin on “Detroit Special Tapping Machines” bulletin No. 87-1 describes operation and ap- Dings Magnetic Separator Co.—8-page illus- — 

covers both light and heavy duty series ma- plication of “New-Matic” time-pattern con- trated catalog No. 550 gives data on w 

chines which may be varied in design to suit troller which is designed for automatic regula- “Dings-Crockett” magnet separators for con- m 


special conditions. Precision drive at base of tion of temperature, pressure, flow and liquid centrating magnetite and for cleaning ferrous oh 



































































lead screw eliminates normal “wind-up” en- level in accordance with predetermined time media in sink-and-float plants. Capacities, 
countered in other types of spindle drives. pattern for process and industrial operations. operation, application and dimensions are given. fe 
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and the wire-rope slings are inspected at 
frequent intervals for damage. Wire-rope 
slings are discarded as soon as breaks 
appear in the crown wires, and manila- 
rope slings are taken permanently out 
of service as soon as a reduction in 
strength is revealed by a broken strand or 
other damage. 


New Orleans Hub 
Of Industrial South 


(Concluded from Page 92) 

ous other additions have been required. 
A new mezzanine floor has been installed, 
entirely of wood construction, as well as 
a balcony running two-thirds the length 
of the main assembly building. In addi- 
tion, a new monorail conveyer system 
has been installed along one side of the 
building. 

Key personnel from Consolidated plants 
in San Diego have been transferred to 
New Orleans to supervise the project 
and to recruit a working force. 

Little else can be added concerning 
this operation, except to note that when 
it does get rolling it should prove spec- 
tacular, and the plant can take its place 
alongside the best of the East or West 
Coast as an airplane producing facility. 
As of June 1 the organization of the key 
personnel was 95 per cent complete. The 
buildings are 90 per cent complete, and 
the plant is in 25 per cent production. 

One hesitates to make any prediction 
concerning its postwar possibilities. Lo- 
cation, layout, size and type of produc- 
tion are the imponderables which will 
have to be left to the Manufacturers’ 
Committee of the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

Rolling west out of New Orleans, the 
Southern’ Pacific's Sunset Limited no 
longer must be laboriously ferried across 
the Mississippi in sections, but instead 
highballs across the $13,000,000 Huey P. 
Long Memorial bridge, a railroad-high- 
way engineering landmark stretching 4% 
miles from one approach to the other and 
clearing the channel at a height of 135 
feet on piers set 750 feet apart. 


500-Ton Blast Furnace 
Completed in Mexico 


Compania Fundidora de Fierro y Ace- 
ro de Monterrey, Mexico City, Mex., 
last week announced completion of a 
$2,000,000 blast furnace with a daily 
pig iron production capacity of 500 tons. 

The new furnace is believed to be 
the largest in Latin America, company 
officials declare. Financed by Mexican 
capital, the furnace was made possible 
through priorities extended by the United 
States. Mercado Mountain in Durango 
State is the main source of ore supply 
for the new furnace. 
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It's AUTOMATIC PRECISION CONTROL 


FOR SCIENTIFIC COMMERCIAL STEEL TREATING 





’ 


Flame Hardening + Annealing + Aecrocasing 
Bar Stock Treating and Straightening 
Heat Treating + Pack or Gas 


Sand Blasting - 


4 reniins . 


|THE LAKESIDE STEEL IMPROVEMENT CO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 







Carburizing 
Chapmanizing + Tempering 
Hi-Speed 


Nitriding + Hardening 


Phone Henderson 91G0 


RB LEWIN-MATHES Cot the nighl auwet at 


ETNA 


They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 
the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 








The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
have a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing and solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna has the swaging machines from ¥" 
to 4" and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 


(Tr 11s A QUESTION OF TAPERING. 


SIZING OR REDUCING OF ROUND SOUDS 


“dak ETNA 
Hwaging 





. 










ETNA 


MACHINE COMPANY 













































How fo give a 


SOCKET SCREW 
the old one-two 


Steel-fisted slugger makes sure Parker- 
Kalon Socket Screws can take bigger 
shock loads than they'll ever meet ..... 


There’s no b’guess and b’gosh about the shock load 
resistance of Parker-Kalon Socket Screws. The Olsen 
Universal Impact Tester in Parker-Kalon’s Quality- 
Control Laboratory can deliver a “haymaker” equal in 
force to a one-pound weight dropped 264 feet, creating 
tension, shear, and bending stresses far above normal. 
Only screws that have stamina to spare can survive this 


rigorous test. 

Measuring shock load resistance is only one of the 16 
tests and inspections that are made to assure the depend- 
able performance of P-K Cold-forged Socket Screws. 
This rigid routine of quality control eliminates the 
“doubtful screws” — screws that look all right, but some 
of which fail to work right. Socket Screw users need 
this protection today more than ever. Specify “Parker- 
Kalon” next time you order... it costs no more. 


Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 








This 16-point “Quality-Control” 
protects P-K Socket Screw Users 


1—Chemical Analysis. 2—Tensile Strength. 
3—Ductility. 4—Torsional Strength. 5—Ability 
to take Shock Loads under Tension. 6—Resist- 
ance to Shock Loads under Shear. 7—Hard- 
ness. In addition, there is a rigid inspection of 
these essentials: 8—Head Diameter. 9—Head 
Height. 10—Concentricity of Head to Body. 
11—Socket Shape. 12—Socket Size. 13—Socket 
Depth. 14—Centricality of Socket. 15—Class 3 
Fit Threads. 16—Clean Starting Threads. 








PARKER-KALON 


SOCKET SCREWS 





















MARKET SUMMARY 








Late bookings may be advanced to meet urgent needs. 


Orders now cover most of four months. . 


behind last year. . 








MILL schedules are becoming so extended in some 
products that revisions probably will be necessary, to meet 
most essential needs for the war program. 

Cutbacks during recent weeks have made the trade 
particularly alert to this possibility. The recent wave ot 
cancellations has subsided but it is appreciated that re- 
visions will be dictated by changes in strategy and the 
more advanced schedules become the more disruption 
will follow. It seems certain that during the time cov- 
ered by long schedules important needs will appear which 
can be handled only by directives or some other means 
of revising sequence of orders. 

Additionally, some claimant agencies have lagged in 
getting allotment numbers and inasmuch as contracts are 
entered in the order of their receipt some tonnage gets 
on books that is not as important as later bookings. The 
Navy is said to have been slow in placing its requirements 
for fourth quarter, though it is understood they are smaller 
than originally estimated. Its plate needs will be about 
30 per cent less, it is believed, due to its strong inven- 
tory position. Maritime Commission requirements are 
heavier than originally outlined, for fourth quarter and 
also for the present quarter. This is believed to be a 
strong factor in the War Production Board’s drive for 
more steel. 

7 * 

Plate mills are booked almost solidly through October, 
with many orders running well beyond. Bar mills have 
full schedules for almost four months and in heavy rounds 
and flats there are large accumulations far beyond that. 
Sheets are becoming increasingly scarce, with little hot or 
cold-rolled tonnage available before November and some 
sellers have little for that month. Wire shipments ex- 
tend late in the year. Some structural shapes can be 
taken for late August delivery and some pipe, notably 
buttweld, is equally available. 

Ingot production for first half at 43,866,912 net tons, 
set a new record in spite of recent interruptions because 
of the coal stoppage. However, June production, 7,- 
027,101 tons, showed the effect, being the lowest month- 
ly output since last June, with the exception of Feb- 
ruary. 

Steel plate production in June was 1,056,085 net tons, 
compared with 1,114,920 tons in May. The record fig- 
ure was set in March with 1,167,679 tons. 

Steelworks production rose 5 points to 97 per cent of 
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Crowded Mill Schedules 


May Require Revision 


. lron ore still far 


. Scrap holds scarcity threat 











DEMAND 


Heavy, bookings cover 
months. 


PRODUCTION 
Up 5 points to 97 per cent. 


PRICES 


Fluorspar ceiling raised. 











capacity last week, almost wiping out the decline of the 
previous week. Pittsburgh rebounded to 97 per cent, 
Wheeling rose 1 point to 87 per cent, Cleveland 2‘ points 
to 92% and New England 2 points to 95. Cincinnati lost 
3 points to 89 per cent and Buffalo 2% points to 90. Rates 
were unchanged at Chicago, 98%; Birmingham 95; St. 
Louis, 95; Youngstown, 94; Detroit, 92; eastern Penn- 
sylvania 93. 

From practically all sections of the country come re- 
ports of declining activity of gray iron foundries as de- 
mand for castings falls off. In numerous instances found- 
ries are closing for vacations and inventory, to a much 
greater degree than last year. Effect of this condition 
has been reflected in allotments of pig iron for July de- 
livery. A further result of this slackening in castings 
production is a marked reduction in demand for heavy 
breakable and other cast scrap grades, which are almost 
a drug on the market in some areas. Some foundries 
have much larger scrap inventory than current demand 
would dictate. 

. . . 

Scrap supply is sufficient for current needs, industrial 
grades and heavy melting steel coming out in good vol- 
ume. Yards are accumulating considerable tonnage which 
is not being handled promptly, in view of labor shortage. 
Melters in most cases are not accumulating normal re- 
serves. Many observers fear a tight situation by fall. 

In an effort to stimulate production of fluorspar, Oftice 
of Price Administration has raised the ceiling $5 per ton 
on all grades, the new range being $30 to $33 per ton, 
instead of $25 to $28. Of the $5 increase $3.50 is to com- 
pensate for higher wages and the remaining $1.50 is to 
encourage development of new fields. 

Iron ore shipments from Lake Superior mines continue 
to lag and the deficit from 1942 tonnage was greater at 
the end of June than at the close of May. June shipments 
totaled 11,864,401 gross tons, which was 760,701 tons 
less than in May, a loss of 6.03 per cent. For the season 
to July 1 the decrease from 1942 to the same date was 
9,158,276 tons, 26.97 per cent, compared with a shortage 
of 8,397,575 tons June 1. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron products 
are steady at levels of the past several months. Finished 
steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel at $36, steel- 
making pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago 
June 1943 = April, 1943 July, 1938 

$58.00 
36.60 
19.05 
13.30 








July 10 
$56.73 
36.00 
23.05 
19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite :— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvan: \. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


uly 10, une, April, uly, July 10, June, 
Finished Material ies oes. leak ne Pig Iron 1943 1943 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15c 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 
Steel bars, Chicago ‘ 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley 23.50 23.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 5 2.49 2.49 : Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.34 25.39 
Shapes, Pittsburgh h 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia ; 2.22 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago } 24.00 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago ‘ 2.10 2.10 , Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh ; 2.10 2.10 : Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 24.30 
Plates, Philadelphia R " 2.15 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. Phila. ... j 25.84 25.89 
Plates, Chicago . 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ‘ 4 2.10 : Malleable, Chicago . 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 Y Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago $1.34 $1.54 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 . Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh . 24.19 24.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary : . 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.33 140.65 


Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 0! 0! 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary . , 3.50 ; Scrap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 


Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 t Heavy melt. steel, No. 2. E. Pa. 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh Heavy melting, steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 


Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 
Semifinished Material 


No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 00 $34.00 Coke 

Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ‘ 34. 84.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.50 J $6.40 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh . 84. 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.75 7 7.50 
Wire rods, No. 5 to 44-inch, Pitts. . d 2.00 


Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 2! 12.25 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL,FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The sched- 
ule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold rolled iron or steel products and any iron or 
steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points 
for selected products are named specifically. All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applyirg to individual companies 
are noted in the table. Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 


Finished Steel 
Semifinished Steel 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 
Steelmaking Scrap 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Semifinished Steel Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 


del. 3.45c; Eastern Mich 3.50c. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Eastern 
Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; 
Pacific ports, dock 2.80c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b 
mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Phila. del. 2.27c; New York del 
2.34c; Pacific ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.15¢c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York 
del. 3.39c; Phila. del. 3.37c; Pacific ports 3.70c 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c 
Phila. del. 3.67c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific Ports 
4.25c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; zinc 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts 
burgh 4.25c 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skeip. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
oo Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncropped, 


Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00: De- 
troit, del. $36; Duluth (bil.) $36. 
(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to 
Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co, $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 
O., on slabs on WPB directives. ) 
Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birm- 
ingham, Youngstown, $40. Detroit, del. $42: 
Duluth, $42 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton and Follansbee Steel 
Corp. $49.50 at established basing points.) 
Hearth Sheli Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngstown, Birming- 
ham, base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 
in., $52; 12-18 in., excl., $54.00; 18 in. and 
over, $56. Add $1.75 del. Detroit; $2.75 del. 
Eastern Mich. 
Alloy Billets, Siabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54; del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. 
Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$34. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., 1.90c. 
Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Galveston, No. 5—9/32 in., in- 
clusive, per 100 Ibs., $2. Do., over 9/32— 
47 /64-in., incl., $2.15. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific Ports $0.50. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 

under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 

Buffalo, Birmingham, base 20 tons one size, 

2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; Mahoning Valley 

2.22%4c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. 

2.30c; New York del. 2.49¢c; Phila. del. 2.47c; 

Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may quote 

2.35¢ and Eckels Mfg. Co. 2.40c at established 

basing points. Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 

2.35¢, Chicago base. Calumet Stee! Division, 

Borg Warner Corp., may quote 2.35c, Chicago 

base, on bars produced in its 8-inch mill.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 

carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 

quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 

mill.) 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 

tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c. 

(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 

as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 

sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 

AISI (*Basic AISI 

Series O-H) Series 

1300... $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 
(.20-.30 Mo) 

5100. . : 

3200 5130 or 5152.. 

3400 aN 6120 or 6152.... 

4000 . 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150... 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70c; Toledo 2.80c. 
(Keystone Drawn Steel Co. may sell outside 
its usual market area on Proc. Div., Treasury 
Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring City, Pa., plus 
freight on hot-rolled bars from Pittsburgh 
to Spring City. New England Drawn Steel 
Co. may sell outside New England on WPB 
directives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus 
freight on. hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to 
Mansfield. ) 


2300. ... 
2500... 
3000... 
3100 
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July 12, 1943 





Enameling Sheets; Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, 10 gage. 
base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Detroit 
Fy 2.85¢; Eastern Mich. 2.90c; Pacific ports 


40c. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Middletown, 20 gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, or 3.45c; Detroit del. 3.45c: Eastern 
00c. 


Ports Ci 
Field grade ......... 3.20¢ 3.95c 3.30c 
Armature ........... 3.55¢ 4.30¢ 65c¢ 
ahs Se winnie 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
ynamo ..... 6.40c 5.75c 
MERE Ss 6 aie's dclea'a 6.15¢ 6.90c 
65 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
= | See —_ 8.40c 
U.S.S., R.C. ag 10.10 cman 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Midd 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 


a 
g 
: 
i 
2 
: 


Cold Strip: Pittsbu rgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Cummasdiiy ©. i. Gittet Pitiseenh,, Chevelana 

be Strip: Pittsburgh, 
Younsstown, | 3 t yr 2s ; 
Chieago 3.05c; Detroit del. 3.45c: : 
po head Worcester base 3.35c. — 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for PO me 26-50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c:  .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15¢; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100- 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. —* 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
—— box, 0.50 Ib. tin, $4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 
Tin Mili Black Plate, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c: Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Leng Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 3 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base , k- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating TC, 8 1b. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25: 40-Ib. $19.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c: 
New York, del., 2.29c; Phila., del., 2.15¢: 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c: 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.45c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.0.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. 2.20c, f.0.b. basing points. ) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35: 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alley Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c: 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 

Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c 


Shapes 


Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.27c; Phila., del., 2.215¢: Gulf 
ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
2 points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 
for Duluth): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.60¢ 
Spring wire . 3.20¢ 


Wire Produets te the Trade: 

Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-Ib. keg, Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 


luth $2.55; Pacific ports 3.05e¢ 
Annealed fence wire, 100-lb., Pittsburgh, 

‘i Chicago, Cleveland .... : 3.05¢ 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib., Pitts- 

burgh, Chicago, Cleveland : . 3.40c 
Woven fence, 1544 gage and heavier, per 

base column 67 


Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
. rmingham, column 70; twisted 

barbless wire, column 70; single loop bale ties, 

column 59; fence posts, carloads, column 69. 


Spe, Tatas 
Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 


and coupled, to consumers about per net 
Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on 





lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pitts- 
burgh base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt’ Weld 
Iron 
In Bik. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
Ronse cca 33 % . 24 3% 
%&%.. 539 4014 ™ we 30 10 
51 1-1% 34 16 
66% 55 1 sat 38 18% 
1-3 68%, 57% 2 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Bik. Galv In. Bik. Galv 
6 49% 1%. 23 3% 
2%-3 ba 52% 1% 28% 10 
. 6 : = a4 2 -. W% 12 
« . % 2%, 3 . & 14 
9-19 . 64% 52 e Mh - ast 13” 
11-12 . 6% Si 4458 -.-. 2% 17 
9-12 ..... B 12 


Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weild— 
—Seamless— Char- 
0. D Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
wer 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 : sia 
a". 13 9.26 10.67 Wa : 
| ES 13° 10.23 411.72 $9.72 $23.71 
Ne 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 .93 
F... 13 13.04 15.038 12.38 19.35 
2%" 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%". 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 » 
2%”. 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%”. 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
3” 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%” ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 4 
” . 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
6” 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 . 


Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; track spikes, 
3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do. heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates, $43 gross ton, base. 


a by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1. 


Tool Steels 

Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib 
18.00 4 1 ‘ 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 s 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 q 4.50 70.00¢e 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302 24.00e 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 


431 19.00 22.00 29.00 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEE 


403 21.50 2450 29.50 21.23 27.00 
**410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
+420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.530 22.50 
t?430F. 19.50 2250 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443 22.50 2.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
4146 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501 00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 


8 
9. : 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304 : $$18.00 19.00 ; 


*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 

columbium. ** Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. tiFree machining. § Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 
Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 








Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
d basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. §& 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller . 6y, off 
Do., 4% and % x 6-in. and shorter.. 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 

Tire bolts 50 off 

Step bolts 56 off 

Plow bolts 65 off 

Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E 
y,-inch and less 62 64 
lg -1-inch 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger : 56 
Upset i-in., smatier 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smalier 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2. 40« 


Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 

Structural 3. 75¢ 
yx-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 

bolt manufacturers l.c.1. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace *6.50 


Connelisville, foundry 7.50- 8.00 
Connelisville prem. fdry. 7.75- 8.10 
New River, foundry 8.50- 8.75 
Wise county, foundry 7.25- 7.7 


Wise county, furnace 6.75- 7.25 
By-Product Foundry 


Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, delivered 13.7% 
St. Louis, delivered 112.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 
Philadelphia, delivered 12.38 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943 
$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 28.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha ‘ 27 
Industrial xylol 27. 


00c 
00c 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 

Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12. 50¢ 

Do., less than car lots 13. 25e¢ 

Do. tank cars 11.50¢ 

Eastern Plants, per Ib. 

Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 

bers 00c 


Per ton, bulk, f.o0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia : ; 








Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 
bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 
Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 


PRRVE RRR RY 


Cleveland, del. ; 
Newark, N. J., del. 
Philadelphia, del. 
St. Louis, del. 
Buffalo, base .... 


RR 


Syracuse, 

. base scbbecdes 
Milwaukee, del. .......... 
Muskegon, Mich.,, del. ... 

Cleveland, base ........ 
Akron, Canton, O., cel. 
Detroit, base ... > ESS 
Saginaw, Mich., del. ...... 
Duluth, base ............ 
St. Paul, del. 


Cincinnati, 
Neville Isiand, 


Sparrows 
Baltimore, del. . 
Steelton, Pa., base ........ 


‘oledo, O., base ......... ‘ 
Mansfield, O., del. ........... 
Youngstown, O., base .......... 


to 


— 
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*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add 50c for each 0.25%. tFor phos- 
phorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees Rocks, 
Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKees- 


port, Ambridge, Monaca, 


Aliquippa, 


.84; Monessen, Monongahela City 


.97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 
Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1.00%. 


MARKET PRICES 





geashe 


R 


ton, Buffalo base 
higher. Prices subject to addit 
charge of 50 cents a ton for 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Pig Iron 
Northern 


Lake Superior Furn. . 

Chicago, del. wi Y. e z 
(For higher silicon irons a di 

ential over and above the price 
base grades is charged as well 
A ee hard chilling iron, Nos. 
an b 


a 


Southern 

Semi-cold blast, high phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . 33.00 

Gray Forge 

Island, Pa. 
Be intwsents 
Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.74, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 


Silicon Differentiais: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional! 
charge not to exceed 5O cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphur- 
us content of 0.70% and over. 


Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional! 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a tun 
for each 0.50% manganese cuntent 
in excess of 1.0%. 


Ceiling Prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point ‘2 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing pvim 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing pwint 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consume: 


Neville ... $23.50 
Valley, woe neo 


ton, effective April 20, ‘ 

ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Cok: 
& Iron Co. may exceed basing poin: 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Price: 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
Dh Us Dewees asen 

First Quality 
Pa., Ill.. Md., Mo., Ky. .... 
Alabama, Georgia ..... 
New Jersey 
Ohio 


Pa., $64.61 


Second Quality 
Pa., Ill, Md., Mo., Ky. 
Alabama, Georgia 

New Jersey 

Ohio 


Matieable Bung Brick 
All bases Nees 


Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., 
Dry press 


Wire cut 


Maxnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains 
net ton f.0.b. Chewelah 
Wast.., net ton, bulk 
net ton. bags 


Kasic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore 
Meeting, Chester. Pa 
Chrome brick 
Chem. bonded chrome 
Magnesite brick 
Chem. bonded maxnesite 


22 
26.00 


Plyneuth 


SSi ue 
5100 
7Tu.uw 
ou 


Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, f.o.b. Ull., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, al! 
rail $30.00-35.00 
Do., barge 30.00-33. 01 

No. 2 lump 30.00-33.00 
(Prices effective July 1, 1943.) 





Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.33; f.0.b. 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 fe 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 


for ton, $13.50 for less-ton. 
Spiegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. 336; 
19%, $35. 

Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9° plus, 
less tom lots,. per Ib. 37.6 cents. 


Electric Furnace Ferromanganese: 
10.40c to 26.50c per Ib. cont. Mn. 
Same zones and differentials as Sili- 
comanganese. 


Chromium Metal: Per lb contained 
chromium in gross 


per 
16- 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
tots, contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. .25; less-ton lots 
$2.30. spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


Ferrochromium: Carloads f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed; eastern 
zone, high-carbon standard, 13-1414,c 
per ib. Cr. cont., according to 
crushed size; high-carbon S. M., 
14-15\%c; high-carbon _high-nitro, 
18-194¢c; high-carbon foundry,13%- 
14e; low-carbon standard, 10 grades, 
19% to 54c; low-carbon S. M., 20- 
49c; low-carbon high-nitro, 2c over 
low-carbon standard ; chromium met- 
al, 78%%c to 9914c; central zone add 
.4c Ib. for carloads, .65¢ for lL.c.1. 
on ferrochromium, .15¢. carloads, 
2.5¢ Le.l. on chromium metal; west- 
ern zone add ic for carloads, 1.85c, 


156 


Ferroalloy Prices 


Le. 
loads, 
metal. 


Chromium briquets: 
in carloads per Ib., 
8.25c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots 
; ; less-ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 
Ib. lots 9.25c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 


Caiclum Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 
45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 
oe. Pa., any quantity, 


Molybdie Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
lb. molybdenum contained cans, 
and Washington, 
80.00c. 


2.75¢ car- 
chromium 


on ferrochromium, 
4.75c Le.l. on 


Contract basis 
freight allowed 


f.o.b. Langeloth 
Pa., any quantity 
Powder: 99% per Ib. 


Molybdenum 
in 200-lb. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; yy ly ge $2.75; under 


17-19%, based on 

; gross 

per carload f.o.b. sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
kdale, ; contract price 


: 23-26%, based on 
content, with unit- 


with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot S80 
Ferrosilicon: 
Eastern zone, 25%, 9.75c¢ to 12.15¢ 
ib. Si. contained; 50%, 6.65¢ to 
8.10c; 60% 7.70c to 9c; 75% 8.05e¢ 
to 9.05c; 85% 8.90c to 9.85¢: 95% 
11.05¢ to 12.45c, according to crushed 
size. Central zone add .15c to .80c 
Ib. cont. Si., l.c.l. add .45¢ to 3.35c: 
Western zone add .6c to 2c, L.c.l. 9c 
to 11.05c. Prices F.O.B. shipping 
— freight allowed to destina- 
ion. 


Silicon Metal: 96% Si. 2% Fe. max.., 
12.50c to 14.85c per Ib.;: 97% Si. 
1% Fe., 12.90c to 16.25c per Ib., ac- 
cording to crushed size, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis: in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50: ton lots 
$84.50: less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Same zones as fer- 
rosilicon, eastern zone, 5.3c to 7c 
per lb.; central zone, add 1.4c to 
le per lb.; western zone, add 55.c 
to 3.05c per Ib. 


Standard Ferromanganese Briquets: 


Carloads, unpacked, 


6.05c per lb. Same zones and dif-* 


ferentials as Silicomanganese. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per lb. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 

Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferroti : 40-45%, f.0.b. 
agara Falls, N. Y., per lb. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 


lots $1.25. Spot up 5 cents per ib 
Ferrotiianium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. comtained ti 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per th. higher 
High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 
contract basis, per givuss ton, f.0.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, 
basis, per Ib. contaimed 
f.o.b. producers plant 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
urade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
wrade, 838-92 per cent VW,; con- 
lracts, any quantity. $1.10 _ perf 
pound V,O, contained; spot 5 cents 
up. 

Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50: ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alloy: 35-40%. contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package 
ner th of allov 14.e:. eress ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot &- 
cent higher. : 
Simanal: (Approx. 20% euch sill- 
con, manganese. aluminum: Con 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib 
of alloy; carlots 10.00c: ton lots 
10.50c, less ton lots, 11.00ec. 
Borostl: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
Si., $7 Ib. cont Bo., f.0.b. Philo, O 


contract 
vanadium 
with usual 


contract 


STEEL 








eee | 


cereube 















Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, 


Claymont, Del.° 
Coatesville, Pa.* 
Buffalo (city) 
Buffalo (country) 
Pittsburgh (city) 
Pittsburgh (country) 
Cleveland (city) 
Cleveland (country) 
Omaha (city, delivered) 
Omaha (country, base) 
Cincinnati 

town, O.* 

town, O.* 
Chicago (city) 

Chicago  mencanded 
Milwaukee 

St. Paul 

St. Louis 

Indianapolis (city) 
indianapolis (country) 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham (city) 
Birmingham (country) 
New Orleans (city) 
New Orleans (country) 
Houston, Tex. 


Los Angeles 

San Francisco (city) 
San Francisco (country) 
Tacoma 

Seattle (city) 





\—400 to 1999 pounds; 
‘—300 to soos cm $_4 
t—400 to 39 
*"_500 to 1499 pounds; 


Ores 
lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 


High phosphorus 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 4.60 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 
63%, contract 13.00 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low we Nom. 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to G0%..... Nom, 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

f.0.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c 

Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per 

short ten unit, duty 

eet es celts i-% $24.00 

rome 

(Equivalent OPA schedules): 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 


ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

(S/S paying for discharging; dry 
basis; subject to penalties if guar- 


31.00 


July 12, 1943 





; | 

3 < 

3 = 

3 = 

. 

= 7) 
4.044 3.912! 
3.853 3.758" 
3.853! 3.747? 


3.35 3.40% 
$.25' 3.30 
3.35‘ 3.40% 
$.25' 3.30' 
3.35: 3.588 
8.25 : 
3.450' 3.661 
4.115' 4.165' 
4.015' 4,065' 
3.611‘ 3.691" 
3.50' 3.55! 
8.40 3.45 
3.637" 3.687" 
3.75% 3.80" 
3.64' 3.69" 
8.60 38.70' 
8.35' 98.45 
3.90 3.95 
3.50° 3.55* 
3.40 3.45 
4.10* §$.90* 
4.00  3.80* 
3.75" 4.25° 
4.35*  4.60* 
$.95' 4.35" 
8.85' 4.25" 
4.20° 4.45° 
4.20° 4.45° 





BASE QUANTITIES 


*—400 to 14,999 
00 to 3999 pounds; 
pounds; "—under 2000 pounds; 
44AW—one bundle to 39,999 aie wi} 


pounds; * 
_3 





35333 


~~ 


+22 2 & OOD 
. 


3388 


*Basing point cities, with quotations representing mill prices, plus 
NOTE—All prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendments 
cities computed in accordance with regulations. 


ee 


South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio ..... 


45% no ratio .......... 


48% no ratio ..... 
50% no ratio ...... 


» Oe 75 ee 
4.45 


% 2.5:1 lump .. 


28% 3:1 lump 
Rhodesian 


45@ no ratio ............ 
. 2 8. eee 


48% 3:1 lump 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 


48% 3:1 


less $7 freight allowance 


MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 





~ 3 

oe eae 
g a3 23 3 
a 3 3 ag. 
- e& eos esd 
co #3 sx 

5 3= sof | 
5.727! 3.774: 4.106" 5.106 
5.574' 3.590! 3.974" 3.974' 
5.574! 3.590! 3.974" 3.974" 
5.272! $.518' 38.922! 4.272 
8.394" 3.902: 4.252" 
3.596" 4.041: 4.391! 
3.771' 4.165' 4515' 





5.26 3.35: 3.819: 3-819" 
4.90! 3.25' 3.81: 3.81’ 
5.00' 3.35' 3.60: 3.60 
4.90! 3.25: 3.50: 3.50" 
5.188" 3.35: 3.60: 3.60" 

. 3.25: 3.50 3.50 
5.2511 3.450' 3.700: 3.700" 
5.765' 3.865! 4.215: 4-215" 
5.665' 3.765' 4.115" 4-115 
5.291: 3.425: 3.675: 3.675' 

: 3.25: 3.50: 3.50" 
5.15' 3.25' 3.60: 3.60! 
5.05' 3.15' 3.50' 3.50: 
5.287! 3.387! 3.737: 3.787' 

5.40" 3.50") «3.85? = 3.85? 

5.29 3.39' 3.74 3.74 

530° 345° 3.75 3.75° 

5.05 3.20' 3.50' 3.50 

5.71" 8.85 4.10 4.108 

5.83 3.45* 3.70 3.70" 

5.83 3.35' 3.60° 3.60° 

5.85 8.95 420° 4.20° 

5.75 3.85* 4.10° 410° 

5.50° 3.75* 4.80° 4.309 

7.15* 4.95 490° 6.70° 

6.35" 4.55’ 450° 4.50" 

6.25' 445’ 440° 440° 

6.50* 4.65" 4.25° 5.45* 

6.50° 465° 435° 5.458 


warehouse spread. 
Nos. 


2249 pounds; 





subject to established extras 


ai 
ili 


5.224" 
5.010" 
5.010" 
5.018" 
4.894" 

5.196" 
5.371" 


ae 


4.75" 
4.65” 
4.75" 
4.65" 
4.877" 


5.00" 


5.608" 
5.508" 


5.70" 


10 to 16 to Revised Price 


Cold rolled sheets 
(17 gage base) 


4.744" 
4.613" 


4.872" 
4.852" 
4.841” 
4.965" 


+: 
+ 
i 
ao 

> 


4.40"" 
4.30" 
4.40" 
4.30" 


Schedule 


“—150 to 1499 pounds; 


2 
3 f 
3 E sf 6g 
S 3 vee o g 
2. 2 43 oe 
£ 2 as aS 
52 'S) Z@ Zz@ 
4.144" 4.715 7.762" 6.062" 
4.1038" 4.774 : odd 
4.108" 4.774 ° 
4.072" 4.772 7.566" 5.866" 
4.052" 
4.041" 
4.165" 






5.65" 


3.75" 4.66 7.35" 
3.65" 4.35 7.35" 5.65" 
3.75" 7.45" 5.75" 
3.65" ‘ , , 
3.75" 4.45 7.556" 5.856" 
3.65" 4.35" : 
8.800" 4.659 7.680" 5.980" 
4.443" 
4011" 4.711 6.10 6.20 
3.757 4.65 5.75" 5.85" 
3.65*" 4.55 5.75" 5.85" 
3.887" 4.787 5.987 6.087" 
4.34” 3.83 7.70" 6.00" 
4.02" 3.61 7.72" 6.02" 
3.97" : 
3.97" 
4.31" 
4.43” 
4.43” ; 
4.60"" 5.00 
4.60" 
450" ‘ : 
5.70" 9.55" 8.55" 
5.55" 9.80" 8.80" 
5.45" 
5.75" ° 
5.75" 8.00" 






Deliveries outside above 


No. 49 






“three to 24 bundles; “"—450 


to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 1499 pounds; “one to nine bundles; 


quantity; *— one to six bundles; "—100 to 749 pounds; ™—300 to 1999 pounds; 
999 ‘pounds; "1500 to 39,999 pounds; “1500 to 1999 unds; ™—1000 to 
a oe 89,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—1 to 1999 pounds; 
“under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base. 
21.0 Manganese Ore Indian, 50% bs y 
. . ; . ; Indian, 48% : 
28.39 [ncluding war risk but not duty, con ‘african, 48% 73.8¢ 
31.00 cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.0.b. South African. 46% 71.8¢ 
32.80 cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 
cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, —_ Duty Free) on oe 
33.65 Philadelphia, New York; adjustments Cuban, 
: Cuban, 48% 85. 0c 
43.50 for analysis variations. (Based on (Guyban 45% 82. 0c 
28.30 OPA schedules.) Philippine, 50% 85.0¢ 
31.00 Brazilian, 48% 73.8¢ , - 48% 
43.50 Brazilian 46% 71 Be Domestic, 48%, f.0 b. mines 100.0¢ 
Caucasian, 51% 75.3¢ Molybdenum 
52.80 Caucasian. 50% 74.8c Sulphide conc., ib., Mo. cont., 
Chilean, 48% 73.8e mines $0.75 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


(Extras for alloy content) 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 
Desig- per Billets per Billets 
nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100lb. perGT 100 lb. perGT 
NE 1330 .28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 - § .10 $2.00 ; ° 
NE 8020 .18-.23 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 .10-.20 45 9.00 $.95 $19.00 
NE 8442 .40-.45 1.30-1.60 .20-.35 . .80-.40 90 18.00 1.40 28.00 
NE 8613 .12-.17 .70- .90 .20-.35 40-.60 .40-.70 .15-.25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
NE 8720 .13-.18 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.70 .20-.30 80 16.00 1.80 26.00 
NE 9255 .50-.60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 ° . 40 8.00 ; 
NE 9262 55-.65 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 ' 65 18.00 ‘ . 
NE 9415 . .18-.18 .80-1.10 .40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 .08-.15 .80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
NE 9442 40-.45 1.00-1.30 .40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 .08-.15 85 17.00 1.85 27.00 
NE 9587 ...... .35-.40 1,.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 40-.70 15-.25 1.20 24.00 1.70 34.00 
NE 9630 .. .28-.33 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 Fane .80 16.00 1.80 26.00 
NE 9642 -40-.45 1.30-1.60 .40-.60 .40-.60 pees 85 17.00 1.85 27.00 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished sual and $54 per gross ton on 





1.00 
43.50 semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 
on vanadium alloy 
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MARKET PRICES 








more, 12.00¢ less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance; add ‘ce for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 12.25c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
14.25¢; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 


(No. 245) 14.75¢c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 





Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
For 20,000 libs. to carlots add 
0.15¢; 9 tz! 0.25¢c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0 


Lead: Common 6.35c, corroding or chemical, 
6.40c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 points 
for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee- 
Kenosha districts; add 15 points for Cleveland- 
Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, New York 
State, Texas, Pacific Coast, Richmond, In- 
dianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for Bir- 
mingham, Connecticut, Boston -Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% pllus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50e del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ibs.; Ic less than 2000 Ibs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 14.00c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low-grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 13.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 13.50c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (92%4% plus) 13.50c; steel deoxidizers 
in notchbars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-971, %) 13.50c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 13.50c, 
Grade (90-92%) 13.00c, Grade 4 (85-90%) 
12.50e; any other ingot containing over 1% 
iron, except PM 754 and hardeners, 13.50c. 
Above prices for 30,000 Ib. or more; add 4c 
10,000-30,000 Ib.; 4c 1000-10,000 Ibs.; 1c less 
than 1000 Ibs. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75 cents per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c Ib.; add 
le for special shapes and sizes, including 3-Ib. 
ingot and 12-lb. round ingot; incendiary bomb 
alloy 23.40c, 50-50 magnesium-aluminum 23.75c, 
ASTM B80-41T No. 11 25.00c, ASTM B94-40T 
No. 13 25.00c, all others 23.00c. Prices for 
100 Ibs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs. add 10c: for 
less than 25 Ibs. 20c: incendiary bomb alloy 
f.o.b. plant any quantity: carload freight rate 
allowed all others for 500 Ibs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.75-99.79% incl. 51.62%c; Grade c Cornish 
refined 51.621.c; Grade D, 99.0-99.74% incl. 
51.124c; Grade E, below 99%, 51.00c. 


Antimony: American, bulk, carlots, f.o.b. 
Laredo, Tex., 99.0-99.8% grade 14.50c, 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; no other im- 
purity to exceed 0.1% 15.00c. Add ‘%c for less- 
carlots to 10,000 Ibs.; %c for 9999-224 Ibs.; 
2c for 223 Ibs. and less. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.0.b. 
refinery 35.00c Ib.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mereury: Prices per 76-Ib. flask f.0.b. point of 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calif., 
Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., Ariz. $191; pro- 
duced in Texas, Ark. $193. veswanan: produced 
in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $15 Ib. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates. 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib. del 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.11 Ib.; 
on contract, $1.50 Ib. 


Indium: 99.5%, $10 per troy ounce. 
Geld: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


100 Ibs. or more 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 





Silver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75c per ounce. 
Platinum: $36 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28c; 
red brass, 80% 20.15c, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A, B 5% 36.25c; Everdur, 
Herculoy, ee OUP, 26.00c ; naval brass 
24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz metal 
22.75¢; nickel silver 5% 2 26.50c 


Reds: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; -- bronze 
90% 2. 32c, 95% 21.53c; brass 80% 
20.40c, 85% 20.61c; Sloclade | Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, 

or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 28.75c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c, Muntz 
metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angies and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; com- 
mercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 95% 29.78c; red 
brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.0.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.3714c, less-carlots 15.874%4c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, cariots 17.00c, 


less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, cariots 
17.50c, 15,000 Ibs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 





Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat, 
mill finish, base 30,000 Ibs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20e 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20c 25.70c 
11-12 26” -48” 24.20c 27.00¢ 
13-14 26” -48” 25.20c 28.50c 
15-16 26” -48” 26.40c 30.40c 
17-18 26” -48” 27.90¢ 32.90c 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80c 35.30c 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70c 37.20c 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20e 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.50c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffaio; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15c; 36,000 
Ibs. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 
12.25c, 3000-Ib. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs. 2% 
9000 Ibs. 3%, 18,000 Ibs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25r. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; electro- deposited 


17.37e. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu; 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sedium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48.00c. 





Nickel Chioride: 100-Ib. kegs or 275-lb. bbls. 
18.00c ib., del. 
Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c, del.; 


500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystals: 400 Ib. bbis. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-ib. kegs 39.50c. 


Sedium Stannate: 100 or 300-Ib. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or Dbis. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


33.00c, 





Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 


15,000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add “ec for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; lc for 40,000 Ibs. or more 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper . 9625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass . 8.625 8.375 7.875 
Commercial bronze 
90% .. 9.375 9.125 8.625 
9% 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz metal 8.000 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil., 5% . 9.250 9.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A. B. 5% 11.00 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze 8.250 3.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Serap: prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %e for 
shipment of 60,000 lbs. of one group and %c 
for 20,000 Ibs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 





(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25¢; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbitt-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 8.00c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.50c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, respectively for lots of less than 1000 
Ibs. ; 1000-20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or more, 
plant scrap only. Segregated solids: S-type al- 
loys (2S, 3S, 17S, 18S, 24S, 32S, 32S) 9.00c, 
10.00c, 10.50c; All other high grade alloys 8.50c, 
9.50c, 10.00c; low grade alloys 8.00c, 9.00c, 
9.50c. Segregated borings and turnings: 
Wrought alloys (17S, 18S, 32S, 52S) 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; all other high grade alloys 7.00c, 
8.00e, 8.50c; low grade alloys 6.50c, 7.50c, 
8.00c. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 7.50c, 
8.50c, 9.00c; borings and turnings 5.50c, 6.50c, 
7.00c. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zinc Scrap: New clippings, old zinc 7.25c¢ f.ob. 
point of shipment; add %-cent for 10,000 Ibs. 
or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator grilles 
4.95c; add %c 20,000 or more. Unsweated zinc 
dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment; add %c for 2000 Ibs. or more of nickel 
or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 4% 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel and 
copper 26.00c per Ib. contained nickel, plus 
8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 90% 
combined nickel and copper 26.00c for contained 
nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Stri> Prices, Page 154 


Fourth quarter sheet capacity is filling 
rapidly. Practically all sellers are booked 
through October on hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, while some have little or nothing 
left for November. In fact, at least two 
producers have nothing to offer on cold- 
rolled sheets before December, due 
primarily to the diversion of facilities 
to strip-plate rather than to special de- 
mand for cold sheets. 

Under recent modifications, producers, 
when unable to roll a tonnage in the 
month specified, tentatively book the 
order where possible within the suc- 
ceeding two months, promptly advising 
the customer to that effect. Where this 
is not satisfactory the consumer must 
advise the mill within seven days. This 


new procedure is resulting in less shop- 
ping around by the buyer, although the 
question arises as to why the buyer is 
willing to let the matter go at that when 
apparently he wants the tonnage for a 
specific month and when, theoretically 
at least, there is under the allotment 
system capacity somewhere to fill his 
needs for a given month. Otherwise he 
would not be given an allotment num- 
ber for that particular time. 

As some trade leaders point out, how- 
ever, this matter of shopping around is 
not as simple as it may seem, especially 
where the buyer is a fabricator engaged 
in special drawing operations. He has 
his dies and equipment adjusted, per- 
haps, to the use of a certain type of 
sheet (sheets are still a tailor-made com- 
modity to a considerable degrée). To 
use a sheet produced by some other than 


SLAIHLUN 2;/ 


A SILVER ALLOY 
BRAZING FLUX 


FULLY ACTIVE AT 900°F 


This low “active” temperature means less scale to 
contend with, faster brazing, better results. 


ry PERSISTENT 


Scaiflux 21 remains stable and active at temperatures 
above 1650°F.—well beyond the temperature range 


for silver alloys. 


.Y SOLUBLE IN WARM WATER 


Brazing residue is quickly and easily washed off in 
warm (140°F.) water. 


SIMPLIFIES BRAZING PROCEDURE 


.Y 


Transparent residue permits 
brazer to constantly observe the 
progress of his work. This fact 
plus high wetting power, and 
other advantages of Scaiflux 21 
simplifies brazing procedure. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


SCAIFE COMPANY 


OAKMONT, PA. 


his regular mill might make it necessary 
for him first to experiment with a couple 
of carlots or so, thus delaying his pro- 
duction. Consequently a consumer in 
this position is disposed to stick to one 
producer if he can possibly arrange t 
do so. 

Of course, theoretically in such cases 
and actually done in various instances 
special directives are issued. However 
there apparently are more cases where 
a buyer can arrange to wait than there 
are special directives. 

Also, in the matter of shopping 
around, there is the question not in- 
frequently of extra freight charges which 
might deter a consumer and prompt 
him to rearrange his schedule so that he 
could accept a later delivery if at all 
possible. 

Drum-containers account for a large 


| tonnage of sheet capacity and mills com- 


mitted heavily to that program appear to 
be most extended on deliveries; gages for 
55-gallon units are sold into December 
with some producers. Indications are 
drums will absorb 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 
tons this year. Demand for hot and 
cold sheets in some sections is not notably 
heavy, in New England for instance, but 
with a large portion of the available 
tonnage taken up by fixed requirements 
and much sheet capacity engaged on 
plates, the supply for miscellaneous 
uses is tight. This is also true of gal- 
vanized; demand is light, but supply is 
small. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 154 


While there are still some cancella- 
tions, due to changes in the war pro- 
gram, the gaps are quickly filled, with a 
result that in general bar producers are 
well sold for the next four months. Some 
orders can still be taken for October 
delivery, but they are the exception. On 
large rounds and squares most producers 
have little to offer until late Novem- 
ber and when it comes to specially treat- 
ed alloy bars they are booked up for 
the remainder of the year and in gertain 
instances well beyond. Cold-drawn car- 
bon bar sellers are promising Novem- 
ber delivery in most cases. 

In the New York district principal 
demand is from the aircraft and ship- 
building industry, requirements of one 
being about as heavy as the other, ac- 
cording to some sellers. Requirements 
of machine tool builders continue to ease 
off. Shell requirements are being sus- 
tained, but in certain other types of ord- 
nance such as gun mounts and jeeps, 
orders are coming through less briskly 

Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, 
has filed a price of 2.55c, dock, Pacific 
ports, on reinforcing bars, the former 
quotation being 2.80c, dock. 


Pipe ... 


Pine Prices, Page 155 


Under a recent regulation, pipe pro 
ducers are not permitted to ship. ware 
house load tonnage to jobbers who have 
more than 90 days stock on consign 
ment. This means that some shipments 
will have to be restricted until inven 
tories can be pared down. Meanwhile 
the movement of merchant pipe is light 
but with the lag more than offset by 
continued heavy buying of mechanica 
and boiler tubing. Deliveries of this 
tubing are extended several months, wit! 
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some cers having little to offer be- 
fore end of this year. 

Stocks of standard pipe held by job- 
bers have reached a minimum in view 
of the heavy volume of demand which 
is already developing under maintenance 
and repair program. Necessary civilian 
repairs must now be satisfied by pipe out 
of plumbers’ stocks, by used pipe, or by 
patchwork. The situation in standard 
pipe is developing a critical side which 
may force some action aimed at increas- 
ing the flow before the year is out. Heav- 
ily increased demand for boiler tubes is 
expected as a result of new orders for lo- 
comotives, as well as need for more re- 
pair jobs on existing motive power. 


Wire a «< 


Wire Prices, Paze 155 


Wire mill schedules under full opera- 
tion of CMP are full for the third quar- 
ter on many specialties. Long processing 
is required for much of this volume and 
capacity for some products is practically 
engaged for fourth quarter. The same 
holds for the large tonnage wire ma- 
terials, rope, armor wire, signal, cable 
and bullet core steel. Unless unforeseen 
revisions in requirements develop, pro- 
duction of these will continue at the 
present high rate for the remainder of 
the year. Welding wire will establish a 
new tonnage record this year. 

There are rumors of checks against 
consumer inventories of wire, some of 
which are reported heavy. Among con- 
suming industries demand for aircraft is 
mounting. Music wire and spring mate- 
rial is sold well into fourth quarter; 
some aircraft orders have been placed as 
far ahead as August, next year. Con- 
siderable volume of finished wire enter- 
ing into war programs is galvanized, with 
zinc supplies ample. Tin is tighter than 
zinc for wire needs, but the volume of 
tinned wire is not notably large. 

Screw manufacturers continue to be 
substantial buyers of wire, both finished 
and in rod form. Nails with some mills 
have eased slightly, although several 
mills have nailmaking capacity sold for 
the remainder of the year. The falling 
off in building construction has been 
largely offset by demand for crating and 
boxing for which requirements of cement- 
coated nails are heavy. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 155 


The backbone of present carbuilding 
operations is work for the armed serv- 
ices. While there is more actual con- 
struction for domestic account at pres- 
ent, military requirements still loom 
much the larger. 

Current domestic car construction is 
against the 20,000-car program originally 
scheduled for first half, but greatly de- 
layed in getting under way because of 
the difficulty builders had in getting 
steel. In fact, a good portion of the 
tonnage was not shipped until May and 
later. 

Meanwhile, little new domestic inquiry 
is current pending action in Washing- 
ton on steel. Lists have been com- 
piled by the carriers, with a program 
formulated through the Association of 
American Railroads. This program has 
apparently been approved by the Office 
of Defense Transportation. However, 
the availability of materials is still a ques- 
tion. The carriers are hopeful of getting 
steel for this program, at least part of it, 
in fourth quarter. 
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| « Muffies 
| « Boxes 


Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 155 


Shipbuilding absorbs the largest ton- 
nage of structural steel, output with 
some mills ranging from 80 to 85 per 
cent for ships. For this fabrication ap- 
proximately a dozen sizes cover most 
shapes and mills are well loaded with 
light sections, while down on other sizes. 
August delivery is possible with most 
ne ng Restrictions on use of steel in 
uilding construction have not eased un- 
der CMP and have tightened as a rule. 
Quotations on ship assembly work by 
shops figuring subcontracts are frequently 
widely spread, in some cases up to 
a ton difference between the high and 
low estimates. However, some contracts 


SHELL 
FORGINGS 


Handled to 
Date by this 


32 MILLION 
POUNDS OF 





are not placed on a price basis, but rather 
on delivery and the desirability of get- 
ting work into some small shops. 

hop welding departments are well 
filled, but of late more riveted subassem- 
blies are being placed. This is wei- 
comed by some, experiencing difficulty 
with welders. Much steel required by 
structural shops for current type of fabri- 
cation is plates; the volume of shapes is 
often reduced to a fraction of that nor- 
mally consumed. 

In the construction field, continued 
expansion in the aluminum producing 
iota accounts for several thousand 
tons, but in other directions demand is 
light. Fabricators sometimes experience 
trouble in obtaining larger sections to 
round out a job, with 25 to 50 tons miss- 








MICHIANA ROLLER HEARTH 


@in a large eastern drop forging plant more than 32 
million pounds of shell forgings had passed over the MICHIANA 
Roller Hearth at normalizing temperature ct the time records 
were checked early this year. Still going strong and good for more 
millions—the hearth and furnace design employed has provided 
unusually low cost heat treatment both with city gas and fuel oil. 

Records being made now in hundreds of busy war produc- 
tion plants ore emphasizing further the good heat-hour per- 
formance of MICHIANA heat-resisfant castings, and 

the value of MICHIANA technical skill and controlled 


foundry practice . . 


MICHIANA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN CITY, 


Rails 





INDIANA 


* Sprockets + Chains 
e Heat-Resistant and 
Corrosion-Resistant 


Castings of all Kinds 
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ing at the last stage of a building job. 
Several contracts have been shifted from 
one shop to another for this reason. More 
gas-cut shapes to replace castings are 
under consideration for the army and lo- 
comotive building program. Shell rounds 
are rolled on some structural mills, but 
overall rolling schedules are uneven, due 
largely to a concentration of sizes in 
lighter sections. 

Structural steel sellers are still hope- 
ful that the War Production Board will 
see fit to expand the allotment of steel to 
be converted into structural material. 
Despite stringent restrictions on its use 
in various types of construction, there is 
still more demand than supply. There 
is also a tendency on the part of the 


Conservation Division to be more lenient 
in structural steel specifications and the 
forthcoming new issue of the design guide 
reportedly has a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of applications for structural steel. 
Jobbers report substantial stocks of struc- 
tural material although not all in the 
wanted sizes. A fair volume of used 
structurals, as well as second grade and 
rejects, is being handled through steel 
jobbers. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 156 


With applications for August pig iron 
last week, the WPB-900 forms appeared 
for the first time, substituting for the 


THEY'RE ON THE MARCH 


.+»— into important industrial plants. Horsburgh & Scott 
Helical Speed Reducers are fulfilling their important 
assignment of continuously transmitting power because of 
the rugged and precision construction of every part from 
the finest materials. It will pay you to investigate these 
Helical Reducers with their longer, trouble-free life. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS 


AND SPEED REDUCERS 


A ATY 


| 4 holiday, 
| during the current week. 


| year than last. 


PD-69 forms. These forms, it is said, 
differ somewhat as to general pattern 
from the PD-69 applications, but cover 
much the same detail and are to apply 
until at least Sept. 5, when M-17, cov- 
ering the allocation of pig iron, is due 
either for extension or expiration. 

The new forms were issued directly 
to consumers, although not all apparently 
received them in time for use in making 
out their August applications, as quite a 
few used the old oie 

Some sellers report that August re- 
quests from the gray iron foundries are 
down somewhat, although others de- 
clare they see little change. One reason 
given for the lighter August tonnage is 
that a number of foundries decided, after 
they had made out their requests for 
July, to suspend operations for a week. 
Quite a few closed down during the July 
and still others are. down 
Some also 
closed down late in June, and, all in all, 
there are many more suspensions this 
Consequently, a number 
will have more iron on hand at the end 
of Tuly than they originally anticipated. 

Consumption of foundry pig iron in 
the New York and eastern Pennsylvania 
area is noticeably less as numerous found- 
ries close for vacations and inventory 
taking. Decline in demand for iron cast- 
ings has caused more to close than at 
this time last year. This was reflected 
in requests for foundry iron for July de- 
livery. 

Melt by gray iron foundries in New 
England continues to contract and while 
July deliveries will be smaller, inventories 
are maintained and are slightly heavier 
in some cases. Consumption thus far 
this month is slightly better than half 
that reached during the peak demand for 
gray iron castings last year. That peak 
was also attained without full contribu- 
tion of foundries in the textile equipment, 
paper and heating industries, restricted 
by limitations on their products, which 
have not yet been lifted materially. These 
factors, coupled with the decline with 
jobbing skops and machine tool suppliers, 
have slaskened demand for foundry 
grades. In contrast, requirements for 
basic and malleable are maintained. Use 
of malleable in gray iron shop melts 
to meet. specifications is frequent. In 
most cases where consumption of iron 
has declined, inventories of scrap are 
relatively much heavier than pig iron, 
due to limitations on the latter. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 158 


Developments in the steel and iron 
scrap market include an increased sup- 
ply of low phosphorus grades, contrast- 
ing sharply with the situation a few 
months ago, continued heavy demand 
for heavy breakable cast and, in gen- 
eral, further decline in yard scrap col- 
lections. Supply is plentiful in nearly all 
grades but apprehension persists that the 
latter factor will cause a squeeze in sup- 
ply within the next three months. 

Pittsburgh melters find heavy melting 


| steel in good supply and there is little 


demand for inferior grades. Demand 
for low and. medium alloy turnings is 


| increasing as supply is much smaller than 
| a short time ago due to heavy pressure 
| for use of this material. 


Installation of 
crushing facilities has made it possibk 
to use more of this grade. 

Movement of scrap from territory ser\ 
ing the St. Louis district has increased 
moderately as effects of the spring fluods 
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| KOLD-HOLD “Hi-Low” 


for Fast, Accurate, Wide-Range Testing 


Test aircraft instruments, radio receivers, 
transmitters, batteries, wire, metals and 
various devices over a wide controlled tem- 
perature range with the KOLD-HOLD “Hi- 


Low” machine. 


An unusually large working space, com- 
bined with a wide Thermopane paneled door, 
offers maximum workability and visibility. 
Optional door and hand hole arrangements 


available. 


KOLD-HOLD engineers are ready and will- 
ing to show you how to use the “Hi-Low” 
machine to best advantage in meeting to- 
day’s demand for speed in production at no 
sacrifice in precision. Send for complete 
details, now. 

NEW YORK — 254 W. 3ist St. — Pennsylvania 6-11¢1 


CHICAGO — 201 N. Wells — Randolph 3986 
LOS ANGELES — 1015 W. Second — Michigan 4989 


\ULD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO 


Horizontal drive, 
~mede_in.35 sizes in 
raties of 10 te 
1200:1 .and from 
% te 75-heorse- 


power, 


DROPA PAW 


1 ROR RO} a4 2 oe 
SPEED REDUGE@s 


Horizontal drive— 
made in 13 sizes in 
ratios of 1% te 
9%:1 end from % 
to 50 horsepower. 


Horizontal drive— 
made in 11 sizes in 
ratios of 6 to 80:1 
and from % te 50 
horsepower. 


SAVE ESSENTIAL AND 
VALUABLE SPACE 


War time requirements make the D.O James 
Motorized Reducers a very important Must in 
solving and meeting the power-saving needs 
of modern ‘industry. Their accessibility and 
compactness make them most desirable when 
floor space is limited. Their soundness of de- 
ind manufacture insures maximum eFi- 


ency with minimum maintenance 


D.O.JAMES MANUFACTURING CO 


e Street Chicago, U S.A 


MAKERS OF ALL TYPES OF GEARS AND GEAR REDUCERS 
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grow less, allowing transportation by 
truck. Dealers have larger stocks but 
meet difficulty in preparation because 
of labor shortage. Mill stocks run from 
ten days to four weeks. Recent alloca- 
tions of railroad scrap to two mills re- 
lieved threatening shortage. 

In New England carbon steel borings 
and turnings are moving well but mixed 
alloys are slow except when allocated. 
Best grades of open-hearth and electric 
furnace steel scrap are allocated, but: 
destinations are usually in areas normally 
supplied by eastern shippers, eastern 
Pennsylvania for the most part, with 
some New England scrap going to Pitts- 
burgh. More bushy turnings are being 
crushed at the point of origin. Shipyard 
scrap is produced in heavier volume, also 


from gas cutting of shapes. Demand for 
this material is brisk. Most industrial 
steel scrap moves into nares chan- 
nels, light alloy plant material lagging. 
Tonnage reaching dealers’ y in the 
east continues small and demand for 
foundry grades is light; numerous con- 
sumers have withdrawn commitments. 


WPB Plans To Move 
Isolated Scrap Stocks 


A plan for distribution of certain 
steel and iron scrap has been announced 
by H. G. Batcheller, director, Steel Di- 
vision, War Production Board. The 





“COLD 
has no place here! 











A forging press or a rolling mill is no 
place for ‘‘cold” steel. The delivering of 
billets uniformly heated to the right 
temperature calls for skillful furnace en- 
gineering and well-designed burners. 

Let Bloom Engineering show you how 
the proper application of modern burners 
can produce ideal results. In many cases, 
greatly ry ot heating conditions are £ 


obtained t 


rough relatively simple alter- 


ations, and with little or no disturbance 


to present operations. 


Furthermore, with BLOOM LONG- 
FLAME BURNERS you can convert IN- 
STANTLY from gas to oil or oil to gas. 

To conserve fuel, improve your heating 


results, reduce costs, call Bloom! 


BLOO 


ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 


857 WEST NORTH AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


board has had difficulty in moving re- 
mote scrap to steel mills because 

high delivered cost resulting from freight 
charges. Even where remote scrap has 
not n involved, difficulty has been 
encountered in moving other scrap. The 
new plan is propo to assure move- 
ment to points of consumption and avoid 
large accumulations in collection areas. 

Tt provides that an industry repre- 
sentative in each scrap consuming dis- 
trict be named by consumer mills in the 
area to act as a point of contact in 
expediting movement of any scrap the 
WPB may request to have moved in that 
district. When any accumulation fails 
to move in the normal way the Salvage 
Division will inform the Steel Division 
and request the latter to take action 
to move it. 

The Steel Division then will decide to 
what consuming area the scrap should 
move and communicate with the in- 
dustry representative, the latter to con- 
sult with consumers and give the Steel 
Division their recommendation how it 
should be allocated. The Steel Division 
then will review the proposed division 
and after consultation with the industry 
representative will make any changes 
that appear necessary and issue alloca- 
tion orders to move the scrap to these 
individual consumers. Each consumer 
then is bound to take the scrap allocated 
to him at the applicable OPA ceiling 
price. 

Some dealers who have had tonnages 
of material, notably borings and turn- 
ings, difficult to move, believe their 
efforts for relief have been one cause 
of this plan to take care of scrap 
stymied in various locations. 


To Make Army Beds 
From Scrap Rails 


Contracts for approximately 425,000 
folding metal beds for the army have 
been distributed by the Quartermaster 
Corps. Scrap rails will be rerolled for 
the channels and angles without divert- 
ing any steel from other essential uses. 
For some time the army has been pur- 
chasing beds of wooden construction. A 
formed steel part which clamps on the 
legs of barrack bunks permits double- 
decking with the metal unit when neces- 
sary. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 155 


New estimates of tin plate demand 
from packers indicate that the volume 
estimates made earlier this year will 
probably hold, although the season is 
coming along slowly and peak demand 
will probably come later than normal, 
due primarily to weather conditions. The 
situation in electrolytic tin plate is still 
somewhat confused. There is _ not 
enough new business to maintain opera- 
tions on the units which are already in 
production, yet the War Production 
Board is speeding work and increasing 
priorities to expedite completion of the 
remaining units. Lacquering facilities 
will probably be the primary bottleneck 
in the canning program since in many 
cases it has been most difficult for the 
canners to build up a sufficient inven- 
tory of prepared plate. 
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YOU CAN'T ACCUSE AN 1.B. CRANE 
OF ABSENTEEISM! 


aa 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


NDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN @ DISTRIC! 
OFFICES: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND AND CHICAGO 


HUBBARD (/iusvorms | @XIDINES 


eS SET oa hid i 2G al 
- . 


| Black Finishes ge te War 


Applied by Immersion — No Current Necessary 


BLACK for brass & copper 
OXIDINE Salts added to water; § to 10 
minute immersion at 180° to 


200°F. 


OXIAINE BLACK for zinc 


Salts added to water; 1 2 
minute immersion at 212°F. 


OXIMINE BLACK for cast iron 


Salts added to water; § to 10 


made to your specifications— various 
minute immersion at 212°F. 


sizes, simple and intricate shapes in all 
kinds of material; precision formed to 
function in any given mechanical ap- 


plication. BLACK for steel 


ALSO—SPRINGS AND SMALL STAMPINGS 5 to 10 minute immersion at 
284° to 290°F. 


—with Jetoils for improved 
rust and salt spray resistance 


If you have a black finishing problem, 
WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 


M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. SReEREETIITIVa Tok 


703 CENTRAL AVENUE PONTIAC, MICH. — 


ace. Rhode Isilon Te w ams 
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Fluorspar Ceiling Prices 
Raised $5 a Ton by OPA 


Office of Price Administration has an- 
nounced general increases of about $5 
a ton in maximum prices for all grades 
of fluorspar, effective as of July 1. These 
were authorized in revised maximum 
price regulation No. 126. 
jath the $5 ee re ae 

0 is to permit a i igher 
wage costs + producers. The remain- 
ing $1.50 is granted to stimulate produc- 
tion and development of new fields as 
desired by the War Production Board. 

OPA reserves the right to revoke the 


$1.50 portion of the increase granted to 
encourage production if it appears new 
development is not being encouraged in 
the degree necessary. 

To encourage uction and sale of 
low grade metallurgical fluorspar, the 
new maximum prices are to be effective 
only for a period of 60 days. After the 
60-day period, the for fluorspar 
with an effective calcium fluoride con- 
tent in excess of 60 per cent may be 
charged only on piles approved by 
the WPB. 

New maximum prices for metallur- 
gical fluorspar are $30 to $33 a ton, 
depending upon the grade sold. New 
ceiling prices for acid and ceramic 


FIDELITY SINFRA MULTIPLE-HEAD 
HIGH-SPEED COVERING MACHINES... 


Knits two or three cotton coverings on bare wire up to #6 gauge— 
also flat or shaped, continuous-strip material, 1200 to 1500 feet per 
hour. Saves rubber since cotton coverings, impregnated, form excel- 
lent insulation. Straightening rollers operate horizontally and 
vertically. Each head knits one cover. 20” or 36” capstan take-off — 
separate haul-off reel stand, 40” O.D., with traverse mechanism, 


1000 lb. capacity. 


Other advantages include: automatic electric stop motion on each 
yarn; improved knitting head and needle design; knits direct from 
large cones; quiet operation reduces operator fatigue. 


Available in double- and triple-head types. Write for Bulletin. 


gners and Builders of Intricate, Aulomatic Precision Machines 
of 
32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Escanaba 


| Two Harbors 


| follows: 
| Escanaba 


| Superior 


ments next mont 


| agons are tight. 


regulation continues the 

xemption of crude fluorspar ores and 

also that toll agreements for 

grinding, milling or other processing of 

crude oe shall be exempt from price 
control. 


Season Iron Ore Total 
Lags Further Behind ‘42 


Shipments of iron ore by Great Lakes 
is falting further behind the record of 
last year, tonnage in June being 760,701 
gross tons less than the corresponding 
month in 1942, according to the Lake 


, Superior Iron Ore Association, Cleve- 


land. This increased the cumulative loss 
from 8,937,575 tons at the end of May 
to 9,158,276 tons at the end of June. Ad- 
verse weather conditions caused June to 
fall below last year’s total, the percent- 
age being 6.03. For the season to July 
1 the loss is 26.97 per cent from the 
1942 tonnage. 

Shipments in June totaled 11,864,401 
tons, compared with 10,974,672 tons in 
May, a slight increase. Details of May 
loadings are as follows: 

June, 

1942 

836,190 

604,728 

961,220 
4,675,885 
$5,008,149 
2,470,887 


June, 

1943 
701,756 
719.324 
816,783 
4,221,142 
2,792,375 
2,551,565 


Marquette 
Ashland 
Superior 
Duluth 





12,557,059 
68,043 


11,802,945 
61,456 


Total. U. S. 
Michipicoten 





12,625,102 
760,701 


Grand total 11,864,401 
Decrease from year ago 


Cumulative loadings to July 1 are as 


To July 1, 
1943 
2,004,661 
1,252,389 
1,778,053 
8,597,925 
5,695,688 
5,348,036 


To July 1, 
1942 
2,589,939 
2,067,734 
2,695,945 
12,098,315 
8,038,337 
6,271,445 


Marquette 
Ashland 


Duluth 
Two Harbors 





$3,761,715 
190,451 


24,676,752 
117,138 


Total, U. S. 
Michipicoten 





33,952,166 
9,158,276 


Grand total 24,793,890 
Decrease from year ago 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 157 


Demand for steel out of warehouse 
continues heavy in the East with replace- 
ments on some products slightly more 
extended; quotas on the more standard 
hot-rolled items are generally filled, but 
with somewhat greater delay. Replace- 
will be based on April 


sales. Alloy bar demand is largely for 


| gold-drawn and this holds also for car- 


bon. Cold-drawn flats, squares and hex- 
Demand for cold-drawn 


bar stock is well in excess of quotas 


| with most jobbers. 


While larger-size tubing is available 


| from warehouses, aircraft requirements 


limit the amount in small sizes. Seam- 
less tubing 1%-inch and under is again 


| allowed to warehouses, but the sold-up 


condition of some mills indicates little 
will be delivered to distributors before 
November. Some jobbers in the New 


| York area note a slight decline in the re- 
| cent strong demand for 


floor plates. 
Shapes are moving well. Yards specializ- 
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AIRCRAFT 
Sop iB ESR 


Frasse 


Seamless Cold Drawn 
f SAE 4130X 
Spec. AN-WW-T-850 


Welded Cold Drawn 


WHITEHEAD 


WHEN YOU NEED 


STAMPINGS 


1905-1945 * Forty Years of Service 
Literature on Request 


WHITEHEAD 
STAMPING CO. 


1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit 16, Mich. 


EMPLOYEES’ BADGES 
NUMBERED BUTTONS 
FIBRE TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
CELLULOID CASES 


AIR MAIL—TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH YOUR ORDERS! 








Three Long Distance lines, CEntral 4916-4917-4918. 
After six p.m. PRospect 6778. HUdson 5211. CEntral 0379. 
LARGE EQUIPMENT. EFFICIENT SUPERVISION. 
50 Years’ experience in back of us! 

We are ready to serve 24 hours a day. 


Send for Catolog. 
ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 
415 Lucas Avenue St. Louis, Me. 


No Orders Filled Without Priority Extension, 
Government Contract Number and final use. 


July 12, 1948 














ATS) PRESENTS 


When the war demanded greatly accelerated 
manufacturing processes, TURCO already 
had 225 time-saving products and processes 
available to industry. Now TURCO presents 
REDI-PAINT, the 226th industrial helper. 
REDI-PAINT renders galvanized surfaces 
passive, makes them receptive to organic fin- 
ishes, and permits close bonding with the 
basic surface. 


4 REASONS TO USE REDI-PAINT 


Speeds production by its easy application. 


Back-tracking eliminated because of the eas- 
ily distinguishable gray color on galvanized 
materials. 

Rapid drying permits quicker handling for 
further processing. 

Protective copper film prevents pin holes or 
peeling after painting. 


Technical service men in key cities everywhere. Fill in the 
blank below for further information on Turco Redi-Paint. 


(oRco PRopucts, (ne. 


Los Angeles — Chicago 
Main Offices & Factory — 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Midwest Factory — 4856 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Service Representatives and Warehouse Stocks in All Principal Cities. 


| ee@eeeeoeoeoeoeee 80008 
| 

eece0e 

/ 


TURCO PRODUCTS, INC., 
6135 South Central Avenue, Los Angeles 


Please send free literature describing the new TURCO 
REDI-PAINT. 


NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS. 


©e00e00008000080808800608 
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TITLE 
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ing in ship repairs are placing fewer 
rush orders for emergency work, which 
may reflect the mounting success against 
submarines. 


Nonferrous Metals .. . 


Nonferrous Prices, Page 159 


New York — Copper allocations for 
August delivery will be made this week, 
although fabricators and other consum- 
ers filed applications for metal with 
WPB somewhat later than usual in some 
instances. Distribution for the second 
month under CMP is operating smooth- 
ly. On the surface pressure for copper 
appears to have eased, but this is due 


primarily to improved technique in cov- 
ering war requirements which continue 
to absorb the bulk of current produc- 
tion with reserve stocks maintained with 
insignificant fluctuations. 

Influence of CMP is reflected in re- 
duced allocations of copper alloy ingot 
metal to brass foundries this month. 
Foundries will not be permitted to make 
up castings as far ahead; some operating 
on long-range programs have been mak- 
ing castings months ahead of require- 
ments, which was permissible under high 
priorities. This has been reduced to 60 
days and the first rather sharp cut in 
allocations developed the first month 
under CMP. The reduction in August 


SPEED UP LAGGING SCHEDIILES 


ee | 


PSC CARS 


THEY KEEP PRODUCTION 
" ON THE MOVE 


REDUCE MAINTENANCE 
* TOA MINIMUM 


There’s no time for lagging 
schedules when every bit of 
war material is so vitally 
needed on our fighting fronts! 
PSC Cars keep production 
on the move by providing 
dependable haulage on all 
shifts—eliminating unneces- 
sary time-outs for repairs— 
reducing maintenance to a 
minimum! 


PRESSED STEEL CAR C0., INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





| the balance primary metal. 


| and No. 195 


| $5,000,000 


| the Liberty ship type. The 





and September will not be as great, for 
by that time foundries will have got 
into balance with CMP inventory regula- 
tions. Increased production of copper is 
still pressed for by WPB with the labor 
situation at the mines a retarding factor. 

Galvanizers are getting slightly heavier 
allocations of zinc this month. Quotas 
allowed galvanizers has depended main- 
ly on the steel available for coating; 
there has been little pinch in the volume 
of zinc available for this use but the 
tonnage of steel has been limited. How- 
ever, an increasing number of products 
entering into war needs require galvaniz- 
ing and larger zinc allotments indicate 
more steel will be available for process- 
ing. Sellers of prime western are prac- 
tically sold out for this month, but high 
grade is available and continues easier. 
Certificates for zinc are below the ton- 
nage available, but the ratio of the ex- 
cess is mostly on the high grade side. 
Some metal is going into stockpiles at 
government owned ordnance plants. 

Wartime economies in the use of tin 
continue under tight regulation. While 
outstanding among these are savings in 
tin mill products through the electro- 
lytic process of coating tin plate, total 
requirements for that product are higher 
due to increased operations which will 
continue through the balance of this 
quarter and probably will exceed fourth 
quarter operations of last year. Ap- 
proximately 2100 long tons of pig tin a 
month will be required for estimated 
tin mill production this quarter. 

Bulk of the current domestic produc- 
tion of lead is going into consump- 
tion. Consumers, expecting to add to re- 


| serve supplies during the summer months 
| as a result of lifting inventory restric- 
| tions during the period of lightest traffic, 


will draw largely from foreign ore re- 
serves. 

Maximum prices have been placed 
on a new grade of primary aluminum 
ingot, 50 to 70 per cent of scrap with 
The prices 
are for No. 142 primary grade ingot, 
15.50c a pound; No. 355 ingot, 15.50c; 
ingot, 15.00c, effective 
July 12. 


| Pacific Coast... 


Seattle — Expansion of the Pacific 


| Coast shipbuilding industry on a perma- 
| nent basis is indicated by recent events. 
| This area has been producing about 50 
| per cent of the tonnage output of the 


country and in recognition of the ex- 


| cellent record of western yards it is an- 
| nounced that much tanker construction 
| is to be placed with yards in this area. 


The Kaiser interests soon will start a 
alteration and expansion 


program at the Oregon Shipbuilding 


| plant, Portland, where construction of 


the new type Victory ships will succeed 
Tacoma 
yard of the Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Co. has been awarded contracts for an 
unstated number of aircraft carriers for 
the Navy. Details were not revealed. 
The Swan Island Kaiser plant has 
completed its first year of operation with 
a record of 27 tanker keels laid, nine- 
teen 16,500-ton tankers launched and 
15 delivered. The three Kaiser plants 
in the Portland-Vancouver area have 
made it known that 22 per cent of their 
production workers are women. They 
now number 20,633 serving as welders, 
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SEROEDEE 

LYON aa 
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HYDRAULIC 
Lift Trucks 





are Fig 
for their Country 


Sent to battle on the machines and weapons of war now 
flowing to the world’s fronts from American Industry. 


Let the World’: Largest Producer 


of Washers furnish YOUR needs! 
HYDRAULIC Pallet-type Trucks 


HYDRAULIC Pallettype Trucks =H WASHERS +> STAMPINGS 


ffort. First, bec LYON Pallet-Truck t 
ky ye Apa ie Men 
cramped quarters quickly. Third, Letause they ond e In any SHAPE 
gainst ing under 
pallets. Fourth, because 7 In any MATERIAL 
elevation is ample to 


clear uneven spots on @in any FINISH 
@in any QUANTITY 


Over 20,000 Washer Dies on Hand! 
Write Us for Quotations 


WROUGHT WASHER Mec. Co. 
| 2103 South Bey St. | 


MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


Built for heavy duty, LYON Hydraulic, single-frame Lift 
Trucks can’t be beaten for sturdy dependability and 
rugged power. Hydraulic lift makes LYON easier, safer to 
use. Elevating fast or slow, as you wish—lowering always 
under perfect control by the fingertip release. No ratchets. 
A “free handle” at the flip of a lever. 





Write today for literature on 
these two vital material 
handling aids to bigger war 
production. 


LYON-Raymond Corporation 


JONES CAR PULLERS 


OU will be surprised how much time can be saved 

in the spotting and switching of cars by using a 
Jones car puller. These sturdy, compact units will speed 
up car handling to the point where they soon pay for 
themselves in the saving of time and labor. 


These car pullers are built by Jones as complete units 
with motor included if desired, or with base to take 


standard motor, as supplied by the purchaser. The cable 
drum is driven by a Jones triple reduction Herringbone 
speed reducer and the control station may be located 
at a point to give the operator a clear view of the tracks 
and spotting positions. 

Even in plants where comparatively few cars are 
handled it has been found that a Jones car puller more 
than pays its way. Prices and complete information 
will enable you to judge whether such an outfit might 
pay out in your plant. Write for complete information. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4437 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 


Jones 
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eA ical installa- 
tion of a Jones car 
puller is shown above. 
The cable, drum and 
couplings are  en- 
closed by sheet metal 
housings as an extra 
precaution in this in- 
stallation to eliminate 
all hazard from mov- 
ing parts. 


@A complete jones 
car puller unit. These 
outfits are for use 
with wire rope and 
are manufactured in 
a wide range of ca- 
pacities to suit the 
number of cars to be 
handled in each plant. 
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operating cranes, working in machine 
shops, in rigging lofts and in other jobs 
heretofore filled only by men. 

Rolling mills, as well as machine shops, 
and fabricating plants, report a serious 


shortage of manpower in the Pacific 
Northwest. With wages frozen in many 
plants, the steel industry is unable to 
compete with the shipyards and other 
plants where the wage scale is more at- 
tractive. . 
According to John N. Young, manager 
of the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., the second largest aluminum rolling 
mill in the country is completed at Spo- 
kane, with the exception of minor in- 
stallations of machinery and equipment. 
Officials of Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration state that several compara- 


tively small plants will be required to 
recover alumina from Northwest clays. 
WPB is reported to have authorized 
construction of the first to utilize clays 
near Molalla, Oreg., and Castle Rock, 
Wash. The exact location of the pro- 
posed $4,000,000 plant in this area has 
not been announced. Its planned capa- 
city is 50 tons of alumina daily. 

Most fabricating capacity is workirg 
on war agency contracts. Plants seek- 
ing outside business report little de- 
mand. Rolling mills have backlogs 
nearly to the end of the year, most of 
the order for war purposes. Reinforc- 
ing steel output is considerably reduced. 
There is no call for this item outside of 
war needs. Merchant bars continue ac- 
tive, consumption by shipyards, for ord- 


SPECIAL CUT GEARS 
SPEED REDUCERS 


Brad Foote products, 
gears and speed reducers are turning 
the wheels 
industry manufacturing the material 
so urgently needed today. 


Their uninterrupted performance, 
the many years of specialized re- 
search, experience in speed reduction 
gear manufacture and unusual plant 
facilities have made this organization 
one of the most important of its kind. 


special cut 


in every conceivable 





BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS 


ILLINOIS 


oT mi wala eg F AVENUE 


CicERO 


| cities. 
| for 350 tons of cast iron pipe, has pur- 





nance and railroad equipment bein; 
heavy. Following a recent lull in thi 
market, recent placements have give: 
plants work through third and well int 
fourth quarter. Several fabricating an 
foundry plants are working entirely o 
war crodedtion. 

Wholesale jobbers repart. steady de 
mand for all items, with government re 
quirements of paramoust importance 
Plates are exceedingly sha@gt and house 
are unable to get their tas. Cold 
rolled steel deliveries are gbelow allot 
ments. Sheets are somewhat easier 
with improved deliveries, while bars anc 
shapes are in better position than fo: 
some time. All items are in strong de- 
mand and moving freely. 


The scrap situation continues satis- 
factory. Mills are getting their main 
supplies from shipyards while heavy 
stocks of less desirable material are 
available in storage yards where dealers 
are processing it as quickly as it is re- 
quired. The outlook indicates no im- 
mediate shortage. 

Major projects involving cast iron 
pipe are delayed, owing to difficulty of 
obtaining priorities. Potential demand 
is strong but only emergency jobs are 
given immediate consideration. Kenne- 
wick and Pasco, Wash., faced with an 
influx of war workers, are planning ex- 
tended water and sewer system expan- 
sions, state engineers recommending 
filtration and disposal plants for both 
Orting, Wash., which called bids 





chased transite. H. G. Purcell, Seattle, 


has taken 350 tons of 24, 16 and 12-inch 


| pipe for the Eighth avenue South pro- 
| ject, Seattle. 


Dealers report better 
stocks in warehouse and are selling small 
lots out of reserves. 

Judson-Pacific Co., San Francisco, is 
low to Tacoma for furnishing gantry 
crane and transformer transfer car for 
the Alder and LaGrande power houses, 
second Nisqually project. Figures are 
$31,863 and $10,692 respectively. Auro- 
ra Pump Co., Aurora, Ill., is low for 
pumps but no tenders were received for 
valves. John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. is 
reported winner of a substantial contract 
for a suspension bridge for the Alaska 
Highway commission. 

The fourth section of a large floating 
drydock for the navy has been launched 
at Longview by the Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dredging Co. 

The Astoria Marine Construction Co., 
Astoria, Oreg., has the contract to outfit 
new navy carrier escort vessels under 
construction at the Kaiser yards. Work 
will be done at the Port of Astoria docks 
under naval supervision. 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Net, Rivet Prices, Page 155 


A severe shortage exists in semifinished 
hexagon nuts, due to difficulty in obtain- 
ing cold-drawn bars; also in stud bolts, 
which only last week, owing to the scarci- 
ty in alloys, had been placed on the 
critical list. Both of these items are 
used extensively in the assembly of 
steam lines and other piping in fitting out 
ships. In fact, it is claimed that this 
situation is actually holding up deliv- 
ery of ships at several yards. Difficulty 
in getting steel for these items, how- 
ever, is not retarding operations in gen- 
eral at bolt and nut plants, most of 
are operating at virtual capacity. Rather 
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THERMOCOUPLE CATALOG 


and Engineering Data Book No. 3 on... 
THERMOCOUPLES @ THERMOCOUPLE WIRES 
THERMOCOUPLE LEAD WIRES 


PROTECTION TUBES @ INSULATORS 
TERMINAL HEADS ® CONNECTORS 


ARKLAY S. RICHARDS CO., INC. 
Office and Factory: 58 Winchester St. 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASSACHUSETTS 














for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 


Free Copy 
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THE PUNCH-LOK METHOD 


HOSE CLAMPS & 
FITTINGS 


Jobbers in Principal Cities 


e STOP COSTLY LEAKS IN RUBBER HOSE 
e SPLICE FLEXIBLE WELDING CABLE 
@ SOLVE MANY OTHER REPAIR JOBS 


Descriptive Catalog on Request 


PUNCH-LOK COMPANY 


321 N. JUSTINE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

































































PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate smali-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

37 Dundaff Street Carbendale, Pa. 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

Please Consult Telephone Directory 








Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 





tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 
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TAYLOR-WILSON 


Straightening 
Sizing 
Burnishing 
ROD 
BAR 
TUBE 


TAYLOR-WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
15 Thomson Ave. McKees Rock, Pa. 


Pittsburgh District 
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the major limitation is shortage of man- 
power, which is keeping some units 
from operating extra shifts. 


Steel in Europe ... 


London—( By Radio )—Steelmakers in 
Great Britain find the situation much im- 
proved as to supply of iron ore and scrap 
and coke production is sufficient to pro- 
vide amply for all needs. Heavy demand 
is being met for all rolled stee! products 
and mills are booked well into the future, 
plates covering output for at least three 
months. 


Michigan Iron Ore Mines 
Cut Stockpiles Sharply 


Geological survey division of the de- 
partment of conservation of Michigan 
reports iron ore mined in 1942 totaled 
15,676,874 gross tons and shipments 
were 16,163,104 tous. Gogebic range 
mined 4,513,673 tons and_ shipped 
4,691,940 tons; Marquette range, 6,- 
341,273 and 6,540,731 tons; Menominee 
range, 4,821,928 and 4,930,434 tons. 
Effect of heavy shipments during the 
past few years is shown in diminishing 
stockpiles on the three Michigan ranges. 
On Jan. 1, 1939, these totaled 5,077,125 
tons, dwindling steadily to 1,572,029 
tons Jan. 1, 1943. 

Number of mines increased from 35 
in 19388 to 43 in 1942, average days 
worked from 157 to 273, average num- 
ber of employes from 5633 to 8242, av- 
erage yearly wage from $1192 to $2075 
and tons produced per man per day 


from 5.32 to 6.75. Based on larger out- 
put state and local taxes per ton of ore 
mined declined from 30.85 cents in 
1938 to 11.12 cents in 1942. 


Specifications for Aluminum 
Ingots Issued by WPB 


War Production Board has issued di- 
rective No. P-1, setting forth the specifi- 
cations for wrought alloy aluminum in- 
gots covered in maximum price regula- 
tion No, 2, which permits a maximum 
ceiling price of 14.50c a pound for 17S, 
18S, 32S, and 52S ingot. 

The analysis range of the alloys af- 
fected, in per cent, follows. Where two 
represent the 

amounts of 


figures are given they 
minimum and maximum 
such alloying ingredient 
Where one figure is given, it represents 
the maximum amount of such alloying 
ingredient permitted: 

17S Alloy: Copper, 3.5 to 4.5; sili- 
con, 0.65; iron, 0.75; magnesium, 0.2 
chrome, 


permitted. 


to 0.8; manganese, 0.4 to 1; 
0.2; zinc, 0.1, any one other 0.05; total 
others, 0.15. 

18S Alloy: Copper, 3.5 to 4.5; silicon, 
0.9; manganese, 0.1; nickel, 1.7 to 2.3; 
titanium, 0.07; chrome, 0.1; zinc, 9.15; 
any one other, 0.05; total others, 0.15. 

32S Alloy: Copper, 0.5 to 1.3; silicon, 
11.00 to 13.5; iron, 0.75; magnesium, 


PROTECT Precision Tools 


WITH 


CENTER POINT 


LUBRICANTS 


USED BY LEADING 4 
WAR PLANTS FOR / 


@ LATHE CENTERS 

@ GRINDER CENTERS 

@ STEADY RESTS 

@ GAGES 

@ SCREW MACHINE CAMS, 
QUILLS, CENTERS 

@ BROACHING 

@ TAPPING 


and 18 other tough lubricating jobs. 


CMD 


Send Now for 


LUBRICANT withstands pressures greater 
: Se aesayre ‘Mell FREE Sample 


than 50,000 pounds per square inch. 


coupon for free sample kit. 


CHICAGO MFG. & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Dept. 75 1928 West 46th St., Chicago, I. 


YES! We want that FREE sample kit of one tube of CMD Center | 
Point Oil and one tube of CMD CENTER POINT LUBE (grease 


with directions for making an amazing, simple test. 


NAME 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 
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| herein 
| month specified, and that he is author- 


| to permit consumers to obtain 
| than controlled materials and products 


0.8 to 1.3; manganese, 0.1; nickel, 0.5 
to 1.38; chrome, 0.08; zinc, 0.15; any on: 
other 0.05; total others, 0.15. 

52S Alloy: Copper, 0.1; silicon, 0.8; 
iron, 0.5; magnesium, 2.2 to 2.8; map- 
ganese, 0.1; chrome, 0.15 to 0.4; zinc, 
0.1; any other, 0.05; total others, 0.15 


Construction Materials 
Brought Under CMP Control 
(Concluded from Page 75) 


procedure is granted in the case of a de- 
livery order for Class A products on 
contracts or subcontracts which require 
less than 1 ton of carbon steel or 
wrought iron, 400 pounds of alloy steel, 
100 pounds of copper and copper-base 
alloy, or 20 pounds of aluminum. In 
these cases an order may be placed bear- 
ing the applicable allotment number 
followed by the symbol SO. 
receiving orders bearing the SO symbol 


Persons 


may use it to obtain their own con- 
trolled requirements. 
Persons who have received allotments 
for authorized construction may place 
authorized material orders 
with (1) a warehouse or distributor or 
(2) with any controlled materials pro- 
ducer, unless otherwise specifically di- 


materials 


controlled 


rected. 

Authorized controlled materials or- 
ders placed under CMP regulation No. 6 
must be identified with the following 
endorsement of the endorsement speci- 
fied in CMP regulation No, 7, unless an- 
other form is specifically prescribed: 

“The undersigned certifies, subject to 
the criminal penalties of section 35-A 
of the United States Criminal code, 
that he has received an allotment or al- 
lotments of controlled materials (or de- 
livery orders not requiring allotments) 
authorizing him pursuant to CMP regu- 
lation No. 6 to place an authorized con- 
trolled material order in the amount 
indicated for delivery in the 


ized to use the allotment number.” 
The abbreviated allotment number 


| must be used in the endorsement and it 


must be followed by the abbreviated 
quarter identification. 

Delivery orders for controlled mate- 
rials must be placed in sufficient detail 
to permit entry on mill schedules and if 


| placed with a controlled material pro- 


ducer must be placed sufficiently far in 
advance to comply with the time limits 
established in Schedule III of CMP reg- 
ulation No. 1. 

assigned 


Preference ratings will be 


. to construction at the time allotments 
| of controlled materials are made in order 


other 


essential to the completion of the con- 
struction. 
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NOW that continuous and efficient production is more 
important than ever, are you cashing in on the 
advantages of Preformed “‘HERCULES"' (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope? Actual records show that its 
easy handling, smooth spooling and long life means 
a definite saving in both time and money. 


When you buy Preformed “HERCULES” (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope, you get a Preformed wire rope 
of the very highest quality . . . not only as to qual- 
ity of material, but fabrication as well. As it is fur- 
nished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand 
construction, there is a right rope for every heavy- 
duty purpose. 

Why net take advantage of the time and money saving 

possibilities of Preformed “HERCULES”? Try it, then 


compere its performance record with that of any other 
repe you have ever used. 
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Have It Galvanised by— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvaniser 
Galvanized Products Furnished 
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3502 West Pierce Street 


METAL SPINNING 


Helps 


Come True 


Drawing Board Dreams 


.. FAST! 
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Then use Metal 
Right now, Spincraft is compiling a valuable dete book on 
the versatility and adaptability of Metal Spinning to all 
industries. You'll need this information, so get on the 
mailing list today by writing for Bulletin A: “Why 
Spinning is so important to Industry.” 


MILWAUKEE METAL SPINNING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


ARC WELDERS 


Free Catalog sent on request 


ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST, BEST KNOWN 
GALVANIZING PLANTS—PLANNED AND MANNED 


to turn out your work 


within24hours! 


Galvenize at 





To Economize 


Enterprise!’ 


ENTERPRISE 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 


2525 E CUMBERLAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





A complete line of non-lubricated flexible couplings—a size and type for 


practically every purpose. Sales offices in principal industrial centers. 


(See 


Classified Directory) or write main office and factory for engineering data 


and catalog. 


4973 West Lake St. Chicave 44. 11. 
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LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING Co., 
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NEW BUSINESS 





STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


1665 tons, aluminum extrusion plant, Mary- 
land, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1300 tons, fabricating and erecting, hangar, 
Mills Field, South San Francisco, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, spec. 11376. 

260 tons, dye works for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., at Deepwater Point, N. J., 
to Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

100 tons or more, 50 diesel locomotive cranes, 
Bureau of Yards & Docks, to Ohio Locomo- 
tive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O., $1,358,140, 
deliveries as follows: Eleven 35-ton, Boston; 
six 80-ton, South Boston; twelve 30-ton, 
Philadelphia; two 30-ton, Puget Sound; six- 
teen 30-ton, Charleston, S. C., and three 
$0-ton, Portsmouth, N. H. 

100 tons, raising bridge, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tenn., to Fichter Steel 
Co.. New York; Felhaber Pile Co., New 
York, contractor. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


Unstated, gantry crane and transformer trans- 
fer car for Alder and La Grande power- 
houses, Tacoma’s second Nisqually project; 
Tudson-Pacific Co., San Francisco, low at 
$31,863 and $10,692 respectively. 


DPC Authorizes Plant 
Expansion, Equipment 


Defense Plant Corp. has authorized the 
following expansions and equipment pur- 
chases (figures are approximate): 

Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky., 
contract increased to provide additional facili- 


ties at a plant in Kentucky, costing $2,500,000, 
making overall commitment $9,200,000. 


Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., for 


additional facilities at a plant in Michigan 
costing $85,000, making overall commitment 
$22,000,000. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, additional contract 
for facilities at a plant in Michigan costing 
$200,000, making overall commitment $1,600,- 
000. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, for addi- 
tional facilities at a plant in Ohio, to cost 
$100,000, making overall commitment $29,- 
500,000. 

Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New York, con- 
tract to provide additional equipment at plant 
in New York. 

Fort Wayne Wire Die Co. Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., contract to provide additional equipment 
at plant in Indiana. 

Morris Schnitzer, doing business as Schnitzer 
Steel Products Co., Portland, Oreg., for facili- 
ties for a plant in Oregon, costing $50,000. 

American Distilling Co. Inc., New York, ad- 
ditional equipment for a plant in Illinois, to 
cost $75, making overall commitments $825,000. 


J. S. Abercombie Co. and Harrison Oil Co., 
Houston, Tex., for additional facilities at a plant 
in Texas, to cost $1,100,000, making overall 
commitment $15,500,000. 

Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, to provide addi- 
tional facilities at plant in Ohio, $450,000. 

Ladish Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, Wis., to 
provide additional facilities at a plant in Wis- 
consin, $800,000, making overall commitment 
$9,400,000. 

Heckett Corp., Butler, Pa., $200,000 for ad- 
ditional facilities at a plant in Kentucky, mak- 
ing total commitment $1,000,000. 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L. L., 
N. Y., $200,000 for additional facilities at 
plant in New York state, making overall com- 
mitment $17,750,000. 

United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn., 
$5,250,000 for additional facilities at plant in 
Connecticut, making overall commitment $11,- 
500,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


BARBERTON, O.—Barberton Foundry Co., 
1971 Huston street, is expanding facilities 
by addition of a building 20 x 25 feet. 


CLEVELAND—Bissett Steel Co., George Bis- 
sett, president and treasurer, will build a 
warehouse and office building at 945 East 
Sixty-seventh street as soon as priority ap- 
proval is obtained. The warehouse will be 
one-story 26 x 80 feet and the office two- 
story 24 x 50 feet. Total cost is estimated 
at $25,000. 


CLEVELAND—Hertner Electric Co., 12609 
Elmwood avenue, Cyrus C. Dash, president, 
has been granted permit for a one-story stor- 
age building, 42 x 79 feet, to cost about 
$4900. 


CLEVELAND—Maurath Co. Inc., George 
Maurath, president, 7309 Union avenue, has 
let contract for one-story 120 x 260-foot 
factory building to Albert M. Higley Co., 
2086 East Twenty-second street. Estimated 
cost $125,000. H. M. Morse Co., 1500 East 
Superior avenue, is engineer. 


ELYRIA, O.—Elyria Plating Inc., 120 Olive 
street, is building an addition, one story, 30 x 
100 feet, to house finishing, shipping and 
other facilities, at cost of about $9000. 


ELYRIA, O.—Elyria Machine Products Co., 
recently incorporated, has started production 
of airplane parts. The company is operat- 
ing in conjunction with the DeBray Auto 
Body repair shop, 115 Cedar street, Herbert 
J. DeBray is president and general manager 


EUCLID, O.—Cleveland Wire Works division 
of General Electric Co., 1331 Chardon road, 
has let contract to James C. F. Shafer Co., 
Caxton building, Cleveland, for factory ad- 
ditions 120 x 270 feet and 48 x 43 feet 
and a storage building 100 x 140 feet. Cost 
is estimated at $200,000. 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Bay City Freezer Co. has 
let - contract to Charles Englehardt Con- 
struction Co., 404 Shearer building, for an 
addition to its plant at 1215 North Johnson 
street. 


DETROIT—Precision Mfg. Co., 2826 David 
Stott building, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital by George H. Lenuk, 15775 
Ward street, Detroit, to deal in tools, dies, 
jigs, patents, etc. 


DETROIT—Michigan Rust Proof Co., 2128 Jos. 
Campau avenue, has let contract to Bryant- 
Correll Inc. for alterations to plant at that 
address. 


DETROIT—Aluminum Co. of America has let 
contract to Malcomson, Calder & Hammond, 
architects, 1219 Griswold street, for plans 
for addition to extrusion plant addition at 
$3311 Dun road, Detroit. 


DETROIT—Packard Motor Car Co. has award- 
ed several contracts for additional facilities. 
Barton-Malow Co., 2631 Woodward avenue, 
has been given contract for 32-test-cell addi- 
tion to building No. 84-B, 1580 East Grand 
Boulevard; Bassler-Carter Co., 8550 Lyndon 
avenue, has been given contract for test cell 
services in same structure; Barton-Malow 
Co., has received contract for a normalizing 
furnace in building 65-A, 1580 East Grand 
boulevard. 


ILLINOIS 


HARVEY, ILL.—Ingalls-Shepard Division of 
Wyman Gordon Co., 146th and Wood streets, 
has had plans prepared by Schmidt, Garden 
& Erikson, 104 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, for a one-story plant building cost- 
ing over $1,000,000, federally financed. 
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SAFETY Heavy Bevel 


(REG. TRADE MARK) 





LETTERS AND FIGURES 


@ Deeper, Clear Impressions. 

@ “Safety” Steel Construction. 

@ Will Not Spall, Will Not Mushroom. 
@ Outstanding Service. 

@ Any Size Character from 1/32” up. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Anchor Post Fence Co., 6500 
Eastern avenue, has let contract for a test 
house in connection with its plant. 


BALTIMORE—Murray Corp., Towson, Md., 
processor of wire products, is erecting an 
addition to enlarge production. 


BALTIMORE—Baltimore Steel Drum Co. Inc., 
1543 Ridgley avenue, is erecting a one-story 
plant addition for reconditioning of metal 
containers, the second expansion this year. 


BALTIMORE—Glenn L. Martin Co., airplane 
manufacturer, Middle River, Md., has leased 
two floors of the Industrial building, 501 East 
Preston street, containing about 57,000 
square feet. 


BALTIMORE—Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
1800 Wicomico street, has let contract for a 
carpenter and~box shop at 301 Wicomico 
street. 


BALTIMORE—Gilbert Cummins Co., 505 
Water street, electroplater, has acquired a 
plant at 2700 Frederick avenue which will 
be remodeled for a branch plant, one story, 
about 5000 square feet. 


BALTIMORE—Davisen Chemical Corp., 20 
Hopkins place, with plant at Curtis Creek, 
Md., has awarded contract for a new pump 
house, with additional fuel oil storage fa- 
cilities and piping system. 


GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Webb Electric Co.. Ander- 
son, S. C., has contract for plant modifications 
and additions to boiler plant and steam dis- 
tribution system in Houston county for 
United States engineers, Savannah. Cost 
estimated at $50,000. 


TENNESSEE 
SHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Converse Bridge & 


semi-rinishen NUTS 


A nut is only as good as 


its grip. It can cut man- 
hours of assembly time if 
it is precision made with 
free running threads. It can 
have a “plus” power in 
holding strength if it is 
milled from solid hex bars 
of tough steel. Those may 
be the reasons why volume 
users like TRIPLEX. 


TRIPLEX SCREW CO. 
5341 Grant Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Steel Co., 2418 Vance avenue, is having plans 
prepared for a plant addition of concrete and 
sheet steel. 


MINNESOTA 


BROWERVILLE, MINN.—Todd County Dairy 
Co-Operative will let contract soon for a 
milk dehydrating plant, to cost about $90,000. 
Klinger, Hubbard & Gohn, 218 South Bar- 
stow street, Eau Claire, Wis., are engineers 
and architects. 


IOWA 


BOONE, lTOWA—George A. Nelson, city engi- 
neer, is preparing plans for an elevated steel 
water storage tank and other water system 
improvements, to cost about $75,000. 


INDIANOLA, ITOWA—City plans erection and 
equipping a municipal power plant to cost 
@beut $75,000. V. E. Knight, city engineer, 
is in charge. 


NEWTON, ITOWA—Maytag Co. has let con- 
tract to Arthur H. Newmann & Bros. Inc., 
Hubbell building, Des Moines, Iowa, for a 
piant addition to cost about $150,000. 


WHITECASTLE, IOWA—E. J. Hebert has 
had plans prepared for a frozen food locker 
building, with complete equipment. 


OREGON 


HERMISTON, OREG.—F. B. Sargent, Hermis- 
ton, is low at $48,000 and has been recom- 
mended for the award, to build pumphouse 
and install additional water system facilities. 
Plans are by R. H. Corey, Portland, Oreg. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Ross B. Hammond Co. 
has been awarded contract to build a $150,- 
000 concrete plant addition for Northwest- 
ern Ice & Cold Storage Co., 100 x 200 feet, 
at Washington and Waters streets. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Langville & Peterson 


Inc., machine tool manufacturer, will bui d 
a plant addition 97 x 148 feet, to hove 
shops, shipping department and offices, « 
SE Seventeenth and Linn streets. Contra + 
has been let to George H, Buckler Co. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—North Pacific Shipbuilding Co. h.s 
increased its capital stock to $112,000 to 
provide for increased volume of business. 


SEATTLE—Hydraulic Supply Co., 7500 Eighth 
avenue South, is building an extension to ts 
plant craneway. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Nelson Boiler & Tank Co. 
Inc., 401 Milwaukee road, has increased its 
capital stock to $50,000. 


VANCOUVER, WASH.—Wegman & Son has 
been given contract for a maintenance build- 
ing at the Kaiser shipyards here, plans by 
Wolff & Phillips, Portland, Oreg. Building 
will be 70 x 180 feet, of plywood, similar to 
other plant structures. 


CANADA 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Brantford Public Utili- 
ties Commission, 32 Queen street, W. R. Cat- 
ton, manager, plans construction of repair 
shop to cost, with equipment, about $15,000. 


CHIPPEWA, ONT.—Horton Co. plans to start 
work soon on construction of plant addition 
here to cost, with equipment, about $400,000. 


CREIGHTON MINES, ONT.—International 
Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., Copper Cliff, 
Ont., has given general contract to Carring- 
ton Construction Co., Whittaker and Douglas 
streets, Sudbury, and also placed sub-trades 
in connection with plant addition here to 
cost $75,000. 


GODERICH, ONT,—Dominion Road Machinery 
Co., East street, C. W. Attridge, president, 
has purchased former aircraft factory here 
from Town Council, and will remodel it and 
install equipment for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Estimated cost, with equipment, about 


$30,000. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., has given general con- 
tract to Claydon Co. Ltd., 253 St. Anne's 
road, Winnipeg, Man., for construction of 
plant addition here to cost about $30,000. 
C. D. Howe Co. Ltd., Public Utilities build- 
ing, Port Arthur, are consulting engineers. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—The Dominion govern- 
ment, through the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, has acquired a 17-acre 
site here from the Harbor Commission, where 
it will erect a plant for finishing and equip- 
ping corvettes built in shipyards at Toronto, 
Collingwood, Kingston, Midland, Port Ar- 
thur and other points in Ontario. 


LEASIDE, TORONTO, ONT.——Research En- 
terprises Ltd., Eglington avenue East, has 
given general contract to Milne & Nicholls 
Ltd., 57 Bloor street West, for new plant 
addition to cost, with equipment, about 


$50,000. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Canada Casters Ltd., 
W. Ball, manager, plans construction of plant 
addition, estimated to cost, with equipment, 


about $25,000. 


MONTREAL EAST, QUE.—Canada Strip Mill 
Ltd., Durocher street, has given general 
contract to Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co. Ltd., 
419 Cherry street, Toronto, for construction 
of plant addition to cost about $100,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Harrington Tool & Die 
Co. Ltd., 201 First avenue, Lachine, has had 
plans prepared by Gratton D. Thompson, 
architect, 2049 McGill College avenue, for 
construction of plant addition one story, 35 * 
81 feet, to cost, with equipment, about $30,- 
000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—J. & R. Weir Ltd., 38 
Nazareth street, boilers, etc., has given gen- 
eral contract to James Thom & Co. Ltd., 660 
St. Catharine street West, for construction of 
welding and storage shop on Prince street, 
to cost $50,000. Plant to be occupied by 
Welding Engineers Ltd., a subsidiary com- 
pany. 
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Bot Sanus ARE Weeks 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








Fistth “Sterling 


STEEL COMPANY 
TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDE 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 








[QUALITY STEELS 


TOOL STEELS—TOOL STEEL TUBING—DRILL ROD 
FINE SPRING STEELS—BAND SAW STEELS 
STEEL SPECIALTIES 


—______ SANDVIK STEEL, INC 
NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — CHICAGO —LOS ANGELES 





Thousands of kinds, shapes and 
sizes of steel in stock af ten 
plents. Coll Ryerson firs? for 
Prompt action on steel. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Sen, inc. 

Chicego, Milwaukee, St. Lowis, 

Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 

Buffalo, Boston, Philodelphie, 
Jersey City. 


RYERSON 
STEELS 


Te tield 4 








CALCOS STEEL & IRON COMPARY 


1332 North 30th Street — Philadelphia, Pa. 
From Stock 


BARS e STRIP « SHEETS e¢ PLATES 

















|. THE JACKSON IRON & STEEL Co 











SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OnI0, U.S. A. 


Better Steel 
Castings 


“He Profite Most 
Who Serves Reat™ 











| Tmesmediate Shipments of 


BARS-PLATES 
SHAPES-SHEETS 


From Stock 


We Also Offer 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLAME CUT PLATES 
IN IRREGULAR SHAPES, CIRCLES, DISCS, ETC. 


USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 














RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — yg machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary R 


NEW RAILS, ions tae dia teen, Si. tae 
Te Tie Plates, and all other 


A'though our tonnages are not as large as here- 
tofore, 1. J sizes are usually available from ware- 


Every effort made to e cafe of emergency 
requirements. hone, wear’ or Wtre 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 
URGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RELAYING RAIL 


Practically all weights—Anv quantitv. Im- 
mediate shipment, strictly first quality re- 
conditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 
Write, Wire, or Phone 
MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charteston, W. Va. 





RAIL-ACCESSORIES 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


BOUGHT . SOLD 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
414 Pirst Ave., So. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattie, Wash. New York, N. Y. 

















July 12, 1943 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
. tives, cranes and other railway 
material. 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 








FOR SALE—SHERADIZED 


SEAMLESS TUBING 


Approximately a Carlood 
SIZES FROM 1% TO 3% INCHES 
Write for prices and quantity desired. 
Address Box 931, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 











—USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENTW—. 





FOR 


26” x 32’ Schumacher-Boye Engine 
Lathe—rebuilt 

36” x 30’ Rohn-Larmon Engine Lathe 

1—Roll Grinder, 30’ x 96’’—Landis 

1—84” Swing Putman Lathe 

1—24” Swing Putman Lathe 

1—Planer, 30” x 30” x 9’—Putman 

1—Shaper, 14” stroke—Putman 

1—Lewis Roll Breaking Press 

10—Air Compressors 

1—42” x 20’ New Haven Lathe 

1—20” x 16’ New Haven Lathe 

1—20"’ x 18’ New Haven Lathe 

2—Spot Welders 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


SALE 


1—3 high Cold Roll Mill 

7—2 high Merchant Mills 

1—12” Slitter, 12” arbor 

3—Automatic Polishers 

Take up reels, recoilers, coil boxes, etc. 

1—Billet Lifting 

5—Electric Furnace Transformers 

2—100 ton Bottom Pour Ladles 

1—Bldg. 75’ x 150’ x 35’ height—5 
ton crane 

50,000 square feet light steel manu- 
facturing buildings 

1—Sand Storage Bin and Elevator 

2—35 ton O. H. Ladles. 


WARREN, OHIO 








SELLERS—BU YERS—TRADERS 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


1564 ft. 150 Ib. eleen $8 2 38s ie 

WNS1 Com Synchronous 

Motor, 3/ 

pipe and fittings also HF a 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 

503 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 














BORING MILL, 84° N-B-P, R.P.T., M.D. 
GEAR F FLANERS, . Bevel 36° & 4° Gleason. M.D. 


HAM ing 1100 Ib. 
SHEAR. Pinte 60" tort "be & A. M.D. 
SHEARS, Plate 44” & 54” x 3/16" M_D. 
STRAIGHTENER. Wire Shuster, cap. 5/8” 
STRAIGHTENER. Tube Torrington 1/4°-5/8"0.D. 
IGHTENER, Plate 12-roll H&J, 84°x1/4’, 


TURRET LATHE, 3-A W&S, H.8. 3 1/16”, 8.P.D. 
TURRET LATHE, 34’ Gisholt, H.8. 4-1/4",'M_D. 
TURRET LATHE. 26” Libby, 1.8. 718°. 8.P.D. 


eane aqemany COMPANY 
26th Street & . Pa. 





FOR SALE 


STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 


at ~ Farrel Birmingham 3 High Rolling 
ill. 


1—12” Mill $8 High. 

3—Lewis Wiré Coilers. 

1—3-ton Electric Furnace. 
1—Logemann Scrap Baler 72 x 28 x 20. 


1—450 HP Allis Syn. Motor, Speed 450 
Volts 2200 & Reducer 2.5:1. 


SCHNITZER STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
3300 N. W. Yeon Ave., Portland, Ore. 








Boring Mills, 24” & 42” Bullard 
Grinder, Roll 30°x76” Farrel, M.D. 


ears, 
Slotter, 12” Putnam 33° any. B.D. 
Straightener, 48”’—17 rolis—4” dia 
Straightener, 54*°—17 et 1/4” dia. 
WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1268 Heuse Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pea. 











—REBUILT— 


SLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


a ‘ 
Band biast grindes and Gust . 
Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. co. 


604 Nerth Peorta St. 








FOR SALE 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
AND TANKS 
PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


30S. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., Illinois 








CLASSIFIED 





ENGINEERED LIQUIDATION 


Bringing to liquidation, the same 
thoroughness used in launching a 


new 


services, 
equipment, 


gibles. 


industry. 


Comprehensive 
including land, buildings, 
inventories and intan- 


Confidential Inspections & Proposals 


“Doc” Hets, 
“The Factory Mortician” 


Without Obligation 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO., WARREN, OHIO 


Engineered Liquidation for Industry Since 1920 
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Help Wanted 


HEAT TREATING 
FURNACE DESIGNER 


Permanent position with long established 
and progressive Eastern manufacturer of 
heat treating furnaces. Applicant must have 
at least ten years of designing experience 
on medium-sized furnaces, be thoroughly 
familiar with standard furnace construction 
and capable of advanced designing for fu- 
ture operations. 


Substantial salary to start with unlimited 
vossibilities. For an interview at our ex- 
or kindly furnish detailed experience 
ualifications in writing. Reply Box 
O88, STEEL. Penton Blidg., Cleveland. 

















Help Wanted 











/ WANTED: ENGINEER ‘DRAFTSMAN. ME- 
| chanical, also expe in 


tion designs. Apply by 
ence, draft status, and salary 
Corp., 500 Mar 


tank construc- 
letter stating past e 
Welin 


St., Perth 





, WANTED: ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
for steel sg Fn gay in the Middle West. 

floor and machine 
Apply B Box "943, STEEL, Penton 


Must have expe 
roduction. 
Idg.. Clevela 





TOOL MAKERS FOR DEFENSE PLANT 


full particulars. 
Reply Box" 082, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 


IN 





PERMANENT POSITION 

TUBING ENGINEER 
For Electric Welded Tubing Plant. 
lent Post War rtunity for party 
the ns qualifications. Must be 
egg eligible under W.M.P. 
Plan. commensurate with a 
Only e..- experienced please ly. 
in complete detail to Box 946, S 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 











MALLEABLE FOUNDRY FOREMAN | 
Excellent war and peace-time opportunity @ 
jobbing shop making medium work. Write, siv- 
ing complete qualifications, age and previous 
experience. Reply Box 953, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 
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aT all 
7.50, each 
word .15. Wanted,” set solid, mini- 
mum 23 words iss. each additional word .05: 
all ls, minimum 25 words 1.75, each 

minimum 


address 
necessary on “Positions Wanted” 


Rephes forwarded without charge. 
Dispiayed classified rates on request. 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


} 
| 





Address your copy and instructions to STEEL. | 


Positions Wanted 





| CHIEF ENGINEER— DESIRES POSITION. 


Twenty years’ experience in production methods, 
time study and tool engineering of sheet metal 
| stampings and precision parts. Past three years 
have been devoted to engineering the fabrication 
of aircraft parts, assemblies and ordnance pre- 
cision. Possess executive ability, initiative, have 
high efficiency record. Received a special en- 
gineering education. Age 41, married, have cer- 
tificate of availability. Reply Box 951, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


ENGINEERING GRADUATE WITH YEARS OF 
experience in heavy and light machine work, 

and welding, wants connection where 
more use of his ingenuity and experience can be 
utilized. Knows management and handling men. 
No small job considered. Reply Box 941, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 





CLASSIFIED 


| Indiana, 
| Rubber, Steel, Plastics, or Mechanical Specialties 


| ice of 8S 
| ecutive positi 





Accounts Wanted 


SALES ENGINEERING 
Sales Engineering Organization located in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, fully covering Ohio, Michigan and 
is seeking additional lines on Tools, 






Can show record of success. Write Box 952, 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


Employment Service 


SALARIED ‘POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 
eee, recognized standing negotiates 
’ supervisory, technical and ex- 
ions. Procedure will be individualized 
to HE tuo requirements and will not _ 
with Manpower Commissien. Retaining fee 


erm provision. Send for details. 


fio Delward Bidg., Buffalo, 


















for high 
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SUB - CONTRACTING 
WORK «.. 


WELDED and RIVETED 
ASSEMBLIES 








We offer you an unusual combina- 
tion of engineering, designing and 
fabricating skill, ability, experience 
and facilities for Welded and Riveted 
Assemblies of all types and sizes. 


Your inquiries are invited on weld- 
ments for all types of products. We 
can assure high quality, accurate 
work, and prompt delivery. 


Send blueprints for estimate, 
write telling us your problems. 


or 








WORDEN- ALLEN CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, 


WISCONSIN 


»r 40 Years Dependable 
rvice in Structural Steel 
Fabrication”’ 











Castings 
KING FOUNDRIES. INC.. NORTH WALES. 
Pa Grey Iron Semi Steel Castings, also 


alloyed with Nickel, Chrome. and Molvbdenum. 
Wand Iran. Rracs and Aluminium Pattern work 





_CONTRACT WORK 














LARGE 


CYLINDERS 


For hydraulic or other applications 
Designed 
Bored and Honed to precision limits 
and superior finish 
up to and including 
40" inside diameter—44 feet in length 





We will have some open capacity for turning, 
boring or honing of work of comparable size 


McKIERNAN-TERRY CORPORATION 


Manufacturing Engineers 
HARRISON, N. J. 






























Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 


tibbon 








SUB- CONTRACT WORK 
is beittg given out daily. Put 
yourself in line to receive your 


share of this business by list- 
ing your services in this sec- 
tion. Write STEEL, Penton 


Bldg., Cleveland. 








SHEET STEEL FABRICATORS 


Welded or Riveted Construction. Can 

handle No. 10 gauge and lighter. 

Send us your inquiries for estimates. 
THE HAINES COMPANY 

1931 W. Lake St. Chicago, tll. 
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KIRK & RLUM 


WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS a FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
GEAR and BELT GUARDS 
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THE KIRK & BLUM MEG. CO. 





THE EXECUTIVE WHO STOPS 


| —:. 4 a. AA 
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TO THINK... 


, ce 
OV ee@rre, 


Knows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these days” 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


Workers’ Living Costs going up. .. and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers . . . 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 


getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America’s all-out war effort by 


STEEL 


A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s mew money! 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond selling—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
pfesentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—+shis 
year’s bonds are to win! So \et's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


...now do your best! 


eae Rae ek eer RP eS Ft 
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American Chain & Cable Co. ., Inc. Page 

Steel & Wire Division . 136 
American Chain & Cable Co., inc., Wright 

Manufacturing Division 

American Chain Division of American Chain 
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American Chemical Paint Ce... ; ® 
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Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co. 
Caleos Steel & ‘iron Co. 
Co., Ine. 
Co., The . ° 


Cardox py 
Carnegie-lilinois Steel — 16, 


Chicoge Mig.” & Distributr 


Chicago Vitreous Enamel Product Co. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 

Cincinnati Grinders, Inc. 

pee me Milling Machine Co. 

Cincinnat Co., The 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

Clark Tructractor Div. of Clark Equipment 


Cleereman Machine Tool Co. 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 


Crane & Engineering Co. 


Hotel 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., The 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
Cleveland Tool Engineering Co. 
Cc Tramrail Division, 
Crane & Engineeri Co. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The 


Cleveland 


Co. 
Columbia Steel Co. 16, 


Columbus Die, Tool & Machine Co. 

Commercial Forgings Co., The 

Commercial Metals Treating, Inc. 

Cone Automatic Machine ‘Co, Inc. 

Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. 

Continental Machines, inc 

Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. 

Continental Screw Co. 

Continental Steel Corp. 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

Cc Steel Co. 

Cowles Tool Co. 

Crane Co. 

Cross Gear & Machine Co. 

Cuban-American Manganese Corp. 

Cullen-Friestedt Co. 

Cunningham, M. E., Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Division of 
Curtis Manufacturing Co. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
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Darwin & Milner, Inc. 

Davenport Besler Corp. 

Davis & Co. 

Davis Brake Beam Co. 

Delta Manufacturing Co., The 

Denison me Co., The 

DeSanno, A. P., e Son., Inc.. 
Oven 

Detroit _ Electric ae OS Division, 


KuhImon 


Detroit Rex Products Co. 
Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 
DeWitt Hotels 
Diamond Tool Co. 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co. . 


Downs Crane & Hoist Co. 
Dravo Corp., Machinery Div. 
Dulien Steel Products, Inc. 


E 
<0 Car & Construction Co. 
wane 


Inc 

acquer Mfg. ts The 
og Bag oy Nut Corp. 
lectric Controller & Mfg. Co. 
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Electro Alloys Co., The oy 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Eliott Manufacturing Co. 
Elwell- way @ as Css The 
Enterprise vanizing Co. 
Erdie Perforating Co., The 
— Bolt & 7 Co. 

Foundry Co. 
Etna Machine Co. 
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Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
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Inside Front Cover 


Fofnir we Co., The 
Fairbank m, Sate & Co. 


Farval Corp., The 
Ferracute Machine Co. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co. 
Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp. 
Fitzsimons Co., e 
Flori Pi Co., The 
Foote, Brad, Gear Works 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 
Fosdick Machine Tool Co. 
Foster, Frank B. 
Foster, L. B., Co., Inc. 
Foxboro Co., The 
Fox Grinders, Inc. 
Frasse, Peter A., & Co., Inc. 
Freyn Engineering Co. 
Fulier Brush Co. 
G 
Galiand-Henning Mfg. Co. 
rrett, Geo. x. °. 
General Blower Co. 
General Electric Co. 
General Excavator Co. 
General Steel Warehouse Co., Inc 
Genesee Tool Co. 
Gisholt Machine Co. 
Globe Brick Co., The 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Grant Geor Works 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Graybor Electric & 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Greenspon's, Jos., Son Pipe Corp 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co 
H 


Hagan, George J., Co. 
Hammond Brass Works 
Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co. 
Hanne Furnace Corp. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co. 

Honsen Mfg. Co. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Harper, H. M., Co., The 
Harrington & King Perforating Co 
Hassal, John, Inc. 

Hays Corp., me. 

Heald Machine - 

Heil Engineerin 

Helmer- cna ay 

Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
Heppenstall Co. 

Hercules Co., The 

Hetz Construction Co. 

Hevi-Duty Electric Co. 
Hill Acme Co., The 

Hills-McCanna Co. 
Hindley Mfg. Co. 

Hobart Bros. Co. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
Horsburgh & Scott Co. 
Houghton, E. F., & Co. 
Howard Foundry Co. 
Hubbard, M. D., ea 
Hughes-Keenan 

Hyatt Bearings Division, 
Corporation 

Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co 

Hydraulic Machinery, Inc. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., The 
Hydro-Arc Furnace Corp. 

Hydropress, Inc. 


General Motors 


I 
Ilinois Clay Products Co. 
IMinois Tool Works 
Independent Engineering Co. 
Induction Heating Corp. 
Industrial Brow nhoist Corp. 
Industrial Oven Engineering Co., The 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp. 
Inland Steel Co. 
international Nickel Co., Inc. 
lron & Steel Products, inc. 
Irwin, H. G., lumber Co. 


J 
Jackson tron & Steel Co., The 
James, D. O., Mfg. Co. 
J-B Engineering Sales Co., The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Jessop, Wm., & Sons, Inc. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johnson Bronze Co. 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Inc. 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Jones, W. A., Foundry S Machine Co. 


Kardong Brothers, Inc. 
Kaydon Sameame Corp., The 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co. 


Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
(Continved on next page) 
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Where-To-Buy Products Index carried quarterly. 


ADVERTISING 


“Advertisements appear in previous issues. 
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King en, 

Kinnear Mfg. _ 

Kirk & Bium 

Kold- Hold Thonufoctring Co. 


Kropp ‘Vows Co. 


t 
Laclede-Christy Clay — Co. 
Ladish Drop Forge Co. 
lake City "Aallesble Co. 
lakeside Steel improvement Co., The 
Laminated Shim Co. 
Lamson & Sessions Cr. The 
Lamson Corp. . 
Landis Machine 





T 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
layne & Bowler Inc. 
L on Steel Foundry 
LeBlond, R. K., antiie Tool Co., The 
Back 


leeds & peaeenee Co. 
= ‘“* £e. Inc. ines ‘ 
epel requency la ratories, Inc. 
Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co. . 
Levinson Steel Co., The 
Levinson Steel Sales Co. 
Lewin-Mathes Co. 
lewis Found & Machine Division of 
Blaw-Knox bo. 
Lewis Machine Co., The 
Lincoln Electric Co., 
Linde Air Products = The 
— -Belt <e é 
ogemann Bros. Co. 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 
lvers, J. Milton 
Lyon-Raymond Corp. 

Mc 
McKay Co., The 
McKay Machine Co. 
McKee, Arthur G., Co. 
McKiernan-Terry Corp. 

M 
MacDermid, Inc. 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 
Macklin Co. 
Macwhyte Co. 
Maehler, Pavi, Co., The 
Magnaflux meri : 

al Co. 
ickon t C., Co., The 
Mahr Manufacturing C 
Mallory, P. R., & Co., toss 
Manheim Manufacturing & Belting Co. 
Manning, Maxwell & eaneind Inc. 
al Co. 

Master Electric Co., The 
Mathews Conveyer Co. 
Matthews, Jas. H., & Co. 
Mattison Machine Works 
Medart Co., The 
Meehanite ~er tgs 





Institute 


Co. 
Metal & Thermit Corporation 
Michiana Products Corp. 
gan ——- Tube Co. 


Midwest Stee! Corp. 

Mitwauvkee Metal Spinning Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Mississippi Valley Equipment Co. 
Moltrup Steel Products Co. 
Molybdenum Corporation ‘of America 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., The 
Monarch Steel Co. 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Morgan Engineering Co. 

Morrison Engineering Corp. 

Morton Sait Co. 

Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co. 
Motor Products Corp. ; . 
Mueller Brass Co. 


National Acme Co. . 
National Bearing Metals Cor 
National Broach & Machine 
National Carbon Co., Inc., 


fing Corp. 
Cc 


L °. 
Lock Washer Co. 
Machinery Co., The 
Roll & Foundry Co. .... 
ional aw sg 18, 
v 
— Departure “Division General Motors 
orp 
New p wR Zine Co. 
Newport Rolling Mill Co., The 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Niegera Machine & Tool Works 
Nilson, A. H., ine Co. 


sereney Garp. The 
Nermma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 
Northwest 


i i . 
te. ~Riteee ° 


°. 
Carbon Sales 
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Oakite Products, 
jo Crank 
Gels ee -. fg. C 
vanizing Mfg. °. 
Knife Co., Th . 
Locomotive Crane. Co., The 
Machine Toob Co., The 
Seamless Tube Co., The . 
Stee! Foundry Co., The 
Shiner lron & Steel Corp. 
O’Neil-irwin Mfg. Co. 


Osgood Co., 
Oster Mfg. Co., The 


P 
—- Steel . oye - Division American Chain : 


Cable Co., 
Pangborn Corp. 
Park Chemical 
Parker-Kalon Corp. 
Peabody Engineering C 
Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic oe Co. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Penola Lubricants 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc.. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
Phillips Screw Manufacturers 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co. 
Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co. 
Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pittsbur Rolls Division of Blaw-Knox Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works Division of 
e Fate-Root- Co. 
Pollock, William B., Co., The 
Poole Foundry & Machine Co. 
Porter, H. K., Co., Ine. 
Porter, H. K., Inc. 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 
Pressed Steel Tank Co. 
Progressive Welder Co. 
Protected Steel Products Co. 
Purdy, A. R., Co., Inc. 
Punch-lok Co. 


Corp. 


R 
Racine Tool & Machine Co. 
Ransohoff, N., Inc. 
Ransome Machinery Co. 
Raymond Mfg. Co., Division of Associated 
pring Corp 
see Chain. ct Block Corp.. 
‘ower Co. 
—_ Steel e Manufacturing Co. 
Reid-Ave: Co., 
Reliance "Electric & Engineering Co. 
Republic Drill & Tool Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., Inc. 
Richards, Arkiay S., Co., Inc. 
Riehle Testing Machines Division of Ameri- 
can Machine w hey _ 
i , Sons Co. 


Roosevelt 

Roper, George D., Corp. 

Ross Heater & Mg. ©., Inc. 

R-S Products Corporation 

Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 


$s 
Saginaw Malleable tron Div. 
tors Corp. 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 
St. Lovis Button Co. 
Salem Engineering Co. 
Samvel, Frank, & Co., Inc. 
Sandvik Steel, Inc. 


General Mo- 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. eo The 
Seymour Mfg. Co., The 
amnipee Products Corp. 
Sheffield Corp., 
Shell Oil Co., Aen 
Shenango Furnace Co., The 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp. 
Shuster, F. B., Co. 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co. 
Simonds Geor & Mfg. Co. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
SKF Industries, Inc. 
Smidth, F. L., & Co. 
Smith, David, Steel Co., Inc. 
Smith Oil & Refining Co. 
Smith Tool & Engineering Co. 
Smit, J. > 
Snyder, W 
Secony-Vacuum Oil C 
Sonken-Galamba Corp. 
South Bend Lathe Works 
& eawnsetes Co.. 
s 


Stanl 


e The 
Steel bre lowes "Division, Republic Stee! Corp. 


~ 
™“ w 
*e wee tenes 


. 8 


Foundry 
Struthers Wells Corp. 
Sturtevant, 8B. F., Co. 
Sturtevant, P. A., Co. 
Sun Oil Co. . 
Superior Steel Corp. . 
Surface Combustion Corp. 
Swindell-Dressler om 
Syntron Co. 


T 
Talon, iInc., Steel Tube Division 
Taylor- Wilson Mfg. Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Texas Co., he 
nee Fiexible oo Co. 
Machine «5 ‘ 


a Steel — 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Steel & Tube. Division, The Timken 
Roller te 
Tinnerman Tradode, "Ine. 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. 
Toledo Fama naa" Mfg. C 
°! ng °. 
Tomkins Johnson ay fhe 
} eons. eal | Ge. The 
wmotor 
Trabon AB. TE Corp. 
Triplex Screw Co., The 
Trundle Engineerin Co. 
Tubular Alloy Stee! Corp. 
Turchan Follower Machine Co. 
Turco Products, Inc. 
Turner Gauge Grinding Co. 
U 


Udylite Corp., The .. 
Umon Carbice & Carbon Corp. 
Union Drawn Steel Div., Republic Steel 
Corp. 
Union Steel 
Knox Co. : 
United Chromium, inc. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
United States Graphite Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
United States Stee! Corp. Subsidiaries. . 
United States Steel Export Co. 
United States Steel Supply Co. 
Vv 


Vanadium Alloys Steel Co. 
Vanadium Corporation 4 Spameanesa 


Vv ay Co., 
vole Roo Inc. 
Vickers, al 


Castings Division of Blaw- 


Waldron, John, 
Walker-Turner 
Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
Warner & Swasey Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Watson-Stillman Co., The 
Wean Engineering Co., The 
Weatherhead Co., The 
Webb Corporation, The 
Weinman Pump & Supply Co., The 
Weirton Steel Corp. 
Welding Engineering Co. 
Welding Equipment & Supply Co. 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Wells Manufacturing Co. 
Wesson Co. : 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
West Penn Machinery Co. 
West Steel Casting Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co., The 
Whiteheod Stamping Co. 
Wickes Brothers 
Wickwire Brothers, Inc. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Williams, J. H., & Co. 
Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co. 
Wilson Welder and Metals Co., Inc. 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & 
Consolidated Copper Co. 
Wood, R. ~ Co. 
Woods, S. A., Machine Co. 
Worden-Allen Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Worth Steel Co. 
Wright Manufacturing Div.., American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. 
Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. 
Wyckeff Drawn Stee! Co. 
Y 
Yoder Co., The 
Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 


z 
Zeh & Hahnemann Co. 
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The AETNA- 
Duty Levers are designed and bit to ee! STANDARD 


plate of various thicknesses. Speed and pre- 

Gia an eo watinaaiemnte- . Gee ENGINEERING COMPANY 
sturdy machine as well as other Aetna equip- * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. USA. 
ment will meet the most exacting demand. 





SIGNERS AND BUILDERS TO THE STEEL, NON-FERROUS AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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7K straight line is the shortest distance between two pc: 
nat's the way your lathe spindles should run fo tum 
good job — in a straight line. Centers can get out of wi 
even the best of them, under continued hard use. We 
“run-out” when the headstock center rotates out of lined 


“Run-out” shows up easily if you use a dial type indi¢ 
measuring in thousandths of an inch. Here's how to d 


and correct it 


Mount the dial indicator on the tool post with the point 
against the angle of the ‘lathe center. 
needle when the spindlé is turning indicates “run-out”. 
Three things may be responsible. 


1—Most likely to be the faulf is the 
presence of dirt or chips in the taper 
hole between spindle and center bushing 
or. between center bushing and the center 
itself. Remove the center and center 
bushing and clean the taper holes in the 
spindle and center bushing and the out- 
side of both center bushing and center. 





2— A second source of trouble may be 
@ burr or scratch on the surface of the 
spindle taper hole or the center bushing. 
Since the center bushing is hardened, 
the burr is most likely to be in the 
spindle hole. In this case, remove the 
high spot with a scraper or use a Morse 


taper reamer of appropriate size. 


Lareest Manufactures 





Fluctuation of the 


3—Third cause of “run-out” is inacc 


of the center point itself. Soft ce 


can be trued up by setting the compo 


rest at 30 degrees with the axis ol 


lathe and taking a skim cut with a si 


tool. Hard centers require grinding 


@ tool post grinder or a LeBlond grin¢ 


attachment, mounted at 30 degree « 


0) ( om plete Line of / 
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